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ABSTRACT 

This report covers a number of aspects of the 
implementation of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). Chapter 1 
is an introduction. Chapter 2 discusses state-level organization and 
decision making, involving such questions as relations among the 
parties, designations of the Service Delivery Areas (SDAs), the state 
role in Title III, and Title IIA set-asides. Chapter 3 examines the 
nature of the relations between the state and the SDAs within the 
state. It covers state regulation and technical assistance. Chapter 4 
discusses the organization, major actors, and decision making within 
the SDAs. Chapter 5 examines private sector involvement at the state 
and SUA level. Chapter 6 is concerned with targeting of Title IIA and 
related set-asides by the state and within SDAs. Chapter 7 examines 
the service mix under Title IIA and program outcomes. Chapter 8 is 
concerned with youth programs, including the programs and service mix 
and use of tryout employment or exemplary programs. Chapter 9 
discusses Title III — state organization and allocation decisions, SDA 
role, and service mix. Chapter 10 examines issues of performance 
standards — the process used by the state to set, measure, and 
calculate performance. Forms are appended. (YLB) 
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This rsport is ths outcome of the ssoond phaas of a 
tvo-ysar study of ths implementation of jtpa. An ssrlisr round 
of researoh — which iaoluded an obasrvation in ths states in 
January itt4 sad aa obasrvation ia SDAs ia Fsbruary and March 
19S4 — has bssa ths sub j sot of ssrlisr rsports from this 
pro j sot. 

Following ars ths major finding* from thia asoond round 
of observations. 



*»o oaxlisr rsssaroh found that aovsraors took an 
active rols ia ths sarly dsoisioas rsgardiag ths implsmsntation 
of JTPA, suoh as ths location of ths program within ths stats 
bureaucracy, appointments to ths Stats Job Training Coordinating 
Couaoil (SJTCC), aad SDX dssigaatioaa. aa ths implsmsntation of 
ths program procssdsd sad sarly mandatory taaks wsrs completed, 
dir#ot involvement of ths Governors haa bsooms lsss frsqusnt and 
thoy havo rolled mors oa their admiaiatrative appoiatees and ths 
Stats couaoil to run ths program. la moat oasss, ths 
predominant concerns ef Governors have continued to be that the 
program (1) act turn into a "bad CBTA program" and (2) serve 
politically important groups sad be consistent with ths 
programmatic priorities of ths Governor. Consistent with this, 
ths Governors have, for the most part, retained disorstionary 
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control over the set-aside funds under Title iia and the 
allocation of the funds under Title in. 

State Councils played a largely advisory role in the 
early implementation of JTPA. But, by the beginning of PY84, 
Councils in eight states in the sample were beginning to play 
policymaking and oversight roles. However, in most states, the 
Council remains dependent upon state administrative staff. This 
is partially the result of high turnover and poor attendance, 

particularly among the public-sector members of the Councils 

a situation noted by the Associates in nearly half the states. 
Another reason is that some original private-sector members are 
being replaced with lower level executives who then must invest 
the time to learn about the program, when the Councils do 
exercise their authority, their recommendations are rarely 
overturned by the Governors. 

On balance, the Councils are beginning to exercise more 
control over the direction and content of JTPA; the challenge is 
to maintain interest among the Council members and provide them 
with enough timely information to allow them to set policy 
without overloading them with administrative detail. 

The Employment service (ES) has been more a service 
provider than a major actor in JTPA. During the transition 
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year, it was the administrative entity in three rural states. 
There were some relatively minor changes in Employment 
Servioe-JTPA cooperation. These resulted from mergers or SDAs 1 
use of Wagner- Peyser section 7(b) funds to "buy 11 cooperation by 
. supporting local Employment service staff who otherwise might 
have been cut. 

The earlier report indicated that the states attempted, 
not entirely successfully, to rationalize the boundaries of the 
SDAs. During the transition year, seven states altered the 
boundaries of areas served by agencies such as the Employment 
Service or economic development districts to conform to SDA 
boundaries. 

With regard to the use of set-aside funds, most state 
activity was concentrated on the 6 percent incentive grants and 
the 8 percent vocational education funds. Few states changed 
the older worker or administrative set-aside arrangements. 
While fewer than one-fourth of the states used any of the 6 
percent money for incentive grants during the transition year, 
eighteen of the twenty states in the sample will make incentive 
grants in PY84 based on SDA performance during the transition 
year. Further, as tl*e result of interest group pressure, states 
are placing more emphasis on targeting services to hard-to-serve 
groups and on imposing service requirements that, in essence, 
are additional performance requirements. 



Mine of the twenty states changed the arrangements 

surrounding the 8 peroent vooational eduoation set-aside. In 

three of the states, the ohanges inoreased the involvement of 
the SDAs in the administration of these funds. 



State-BDA Relations 

In the early stages of program implementation during 
calendar year 1983, the States seemed to fall into three main 
groups in terms of state-SDA relations. 



o In the first group, the Governor regarded 

JTPA as an opportunity to reform the entire 
employment and training system, in these 
oases, the Governor tended to centralize the 
job training function, either in his or her 
office or in a single cabinet department. At 
the same time, that effort usually led to 
significant decentralizing of authority to the 
SDAs and their Pics. 

o In a second group of states, the Governors 
were also actively involved in implementing 
the JTPA program, but for somewhat different 
reasons. Here the Governor was less concerned 
with building an administrative partnership than 
with attaining specific political or policy 
goals that required a substantial 
centralization of authority at the state 
level. 

o In a third group of states, the Governors 

tended not to be actively involved in early 
implementation of JTPA. Here the arrangements 
that had prevailed under CETA and the balance 
between State agency and local reponsibilities 
remained largely unchanged. 



There now appears to be a "settling in" of the JTPA 
program, some states with centralized operations during the 
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early transition period are allowing SDAs to have more 
discretion. Other States, however, that were less centralized 
at the outset, have assumed more responsibility. There was less 
diversity among the States in their modes of operation in the 
summer of 1984 than existed at the beginning of the program. 

Some areas of conflict between the states and SDAs 
during the transition year have been identified. One, related 
to the liability issue, is provision of regulations, guidance, 
and definitions. At one extreme, some states have left the SDAs 
to themselves and have been slow to respond to questions in 
order to avoid assuming liability for any decisions that are 
later erroneous. This has fostered SDA associations and other 
pressure on the state. At the other extreme, some states have 
actively set definitions, issued regulations, and so on. SDAs 
in these states complain that the State is taking away their 
autonomy. 

Another area of conflict is management information 
systems, some states have attempted to establish a system that 
tracks each participant through the program. The SDAs see this 
as burdensome; because data ars sometimes entered by the staff 
of the subcontractors who are not technically skilled, this 
requirement also may lead to problems of inaccuracy. In other 
cases, the system is so expensive that, particularly in some 
rural areas, only the basics are put in place— enough to keep 
the State from getting into trouble, but not enough to give SDA 

\ 



offioials a good understanding of the operation of their 
programs. Also, in some states the systems are voluntary and 
not all 8DAs participate, either because it is too expensive or 
because they believe that their system is better than the 
State's. 



A final source of problems concerns the separation of 
participant and financial data. The SDAs feel burdened by the 
two systems and the states feel they are not getting the 
information that they need, for example, to monitor the 40 
percent youth expenditure requirement. 



SPA organization and Politics 



organizational arrangements for the grant recipient and 
administrative entities vary widely among the sample SDAs. A 
summary of these arrangements is as follows: 



A state agency is the grant recipient and 
administrative entity in five SDAs. Pour of 
these SDAs comprise an entire state or a major 
portion of one. 

The grant recipient and administrative 
entity is some form of multicounty agency 
in five states. The agency might be a 
development agency, a council of governments, 
or a cooperative education agency. The 
number of counties covered ranges from two 
to fifteen and are all rural. 

A county agency is the grant recipient in 
seven SDAs and the administrative entity in 
six. one is a balance-of -county 8 DA, two are 
counties that include large cities, and two 
are multicounty SDAs in which one county takes 
the lead. 
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o A oity agency is the grant recipient 

in eight SDAs and the administrative entity 
in nine. Most of these are previous CETA 
prime sponsors. In one, the SDA includes the 
county surrounding the city as well as an 
adjacent rural county. 

o The Private Industry Council (PIC) is the 
grant recipient in seven SDAs and the 
administrative entity in six. These are the only 
cases in which the PIC itself administers the 
program and operates at least part of it. 

o Some agency other than those identified above 
is the grant recipient in eight SDAs and the 
administrative entity in nine. These include 
local elected official (LEO) boards, PIC/LEO 
boards, community colleges, a city/county 
employment and training office, a Community 
Action Agency, a chamber of commerce, and a 
six-county consortium. 



The PICs in the sample SDAs ranged in size from 
thirteen to forty-three members with a median size of 
twenty-three members. Often the size of the PIC was increased 
by including elected officials in multi jurisdictional SDAs. 



Effective roles for the administrative entity and the 
PIC depend upon separating administration from policymaking. At 
the outset of JTPA the administrative entities, having more 
experience with employment and training programs, were at a 
clear advantage relative to the PICs. This led to some strained 
relations when the administrative entity was involved in 
policymaking. The experience of the transition year has changed 
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this. By the end of the transition year, in most of the SDAs, 
the Pics and administrative entities had established cooperative 
working relationships. The PlCs deal with policy and stay out 
of day-to-day admininistration, and the administrative entities 
run the program and leave policy setting to the PICs. However, 
in nearly one-quarter of the SDAs, this is a continuing problem 
and in at least three SDAs, the staff of the administrative 
entity actually set policy. 

On balance, Pic-staff relations were good. In nearly 
half of the SDAs in the sample, either the PIC or the PIC in 
combination with the local elected officials served as the 
administrative entity, or the PIC had its own staff. In other 
cases, the staff are employees of the local government or a 
multijurisdictional agency that responds to a council of 
governments, or the local elected officials sit as members of 
the PIC. It is in these latter SDAs that tensions are likely to 
arise between the PIC and the staff, where the PIC is demanding 
its own staff or where the local elected official is primary to 
the PIC. in jurisdictions with multiple local elected 
officials, the primary concern of the officials is "dividing up 
the money." In jurisdictions with a single strong local elected 
official there may be disagreements with the PIC over, for 
example, designating general assistance recipients as a target 
group for the program. 
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As in the earlier observation on SDA implementation, 
the subcontractors under JTPA continue to be largely a subset of 
the old CETA subcontractors. Those who are no longer 
subcontractors are those that did not provide training, those 
that did not have good performance "track records, 11 and those 
that were viewed by the PIC members as lobby groups for special 
interests or who tried to use political pressure to maintain 
their subcontractor status. Also excluded were those who could 
not or would not operate under a performance-based contract or 
meet the 15 percent limit on administrative costs. These 
factors seem to have eliminated subcontractors for whom there 
might have been a concern over liability for ineligible 
participants, so that liability is no longer an issue in 
subcontractor selection. 

Relations between the SDAs and the Employment service 
remain highly variable, although there is a good probability of 
long-run improved relations. In sixteen of the forty SDAs, the 
relationship was characterized as positive as evidenced by 
coordination, cooperative planning, or services provided by the 
Employment Service. Fourteen SDAs had a relationship 
characterized as negative, as evidenced by either an absolute 
minimum of cooperation or open conflict. In the remaining ten 
SDAs, the relationship was mixed, with some areas of cooperation 
and others in which conflict occurred. In the area of PIC 
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involvement in the review and approval ol the local Employment 
Service plan, the results were not mixed. In thirty-three o. 
the forty SDAs, Pic input into the Employment service plan was 
judged to have been minimal. In only two SDAs was there 
extensive involvement in the preparation of the Employment 
Service plan, and th<e involvement in one was acrimonious. 

Private-Sector Involvement 

Private-sector influence in JTPA at the state level is 
exercised through the state Job Training Coordinating council. 
The role of the SJTCC in JTPA relative to the role of the 
Governor continues to vary among the twenty sample states, in 
four States the Council was the primary influence on planning 
for JTPA. seven states were found to have a Council whose role 
was equal with that of the Governor, m the nine remaining 
States, Associates report that the Council was purely advisory 
to the Governor. 

Private-sector influence on the Council was 
characterized as strong in states where the role of the Council 
was judged to be primary or equal, overall, private-sector 
influence is strong in eight states, modest in six States, and 
weak in six other states. Future trends in private-sector 
influence appear to be directly tied to the role that the state 
Councils play in JTPA. 




State emphasis on a link between JTPA and economic 
development is seemingly more rhetorical than real. In only a 
few States could a strong link between economic development 
goals and JTPA programs be found. 

There has been a significant turnaround in the PIC role 
since the beginning of TY84. At the time of the earlier report, 
only 27 percent of the Pics in the sample had achieved a primary 
role in JTPA planning. The current findings indicate that the 
PIC has emerged as a primary or dominant actor in twenty-four of 
the forty SDAs (60 percent). The roles of the PIC and local 
elected officials were characterized as equal in seven SDAs. In 
only nine SDAs was the role of the PIC thought to be purely 
advisory, in the twenty-nine Pics where PIC members 1 previous 
experience in CETA could be determined, 41 percent had been 
involved in CETA 1 8 Title VII program. This experience might be 
the key factor in the PICs' emergence in JTPA planning and 
program operation. 

Only two of the nine PICs that were purely advisory at 
the time of the earlier observation are still in that category. 
Among the six PICs that were advisory but moving toward equal 
status, only one is still advisory, in SDAs whare this positive 
movement was not observed, the primary reason seems to be 
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unwillingness of local elected offioials or other controlling 
authorities to share power. 



Private-sector influence in PICs is felt in several 
ways, as Congress hoped, the private sector has typically 
pushed for a "business-like" orientation, by which the training 
program brings together the customer (the potential employer) 
and the product (a placement) . The previous program was 
perceived as emphasising the needs of the participant. 

Private-sector members also emphasize efficiency and 
prevention of disallowed costs. The emphasis on efficiency 
seems related to more cooperation and less respect for 
bureaucratic rules and "turf." It also leads to sharing 
responsibility for the program with local elected officials; 
this may reduce political influences, such as the pressure of 
certain groups or agencies, and improve contractor selection. 



"Marketing" the program is another important 
private-sector role. While these efforts are just beginning, 
they may represent the ultimate effect of private-sector 
influence if they can increase the credibility of the program 
among private employers. 
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Targatlr.gr and Sanction Processes 



JTPA provides nor* latitude in setting oritaria and 
choosing participants than any othar Federal training program of 
the last two decades. It gives the States wide discretion, and 
most States pass this discretion on to the SDAs. 

An estimated 23 percent of the U.S. population fourteen 
years old and older (or 42.3 million persons) satisfied the JTPA 
Title IIA economically disadvantaged eligibility criteria at 
some time during 1983. Estimated enrollment in JTPA during the 
9-month transition period was 585,700. Therefore, at an 
annualized rate, JTPA could serve 1.85 percent of the Title IIA 
eligible population. It should be noted, however, that the 
eligible population is the technically eligible population, not 
the population in need or those who would apply for 
participation in JTPA. 



Comparison of the characteristics of the Title IIA 
eligible population, as estimated from the March 1984 Current 
Population Survey, with the characteristics of JTPA participants 
from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) Quick 
Turnaround (QT) data yields the following information. Males 
and blacks are relatively overrepresented in the participant 
population, while whites and older individuals are 
under represented, youths (fourteen to twenty-one years old) are 
substantially overrepresented in the participant population 
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the groups opooifiod in the legislation. sloven sdao added 
significant segments requirements, on average, sdao targatad 
S.S speoifio groups, most of tan ATDC rsoipisnts, youths, 
haadioappad individuals, dropouts, minorities, or oldar 
workers. SDAs targat aora groups, in part, baoauaa any stata 
targeting ia raflaotad looally, and baoauaa sda officials ara 
aora aooaaaibla to intaraat groups that lobby for inclusion of 
particular groups . 

The prevalence ef targeting on dropoute, older workers, 
and the haadioappad ia of intereet beoauae it ia often more 
difficult to get good plaoenent ratee for tbeee groups. Despite 
this, ths SDAs are epeoifying tbeee groupe, rather than the 
■tatee, even though it ie the SDAs that are sub j sot to the 
performance standards. 

Most 8 OAs have oentraliasd thsir intaks activities, 
only fivs tons in the eaaple allowed the aotual aervioe 
providers to handle intake, a praotioe that was typioal under 
CBTA. The tendency toward oentral intake appears to be related 
te oonoern over liability for admitting people who turn out to 
be ineligible. Further, only one-fourth of the SDAs indicated 
that they were doing, any outreach. These efforts add to 
administrative ooete, which are limited, but do not contribute 
to plaoemente. 

The eligibility verification and assessment used by the 
SDAs, in and of iteelf , repressnts a aoreening process for 
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intangible character istios such as motivation. Often, an 
applicant (typically a walk-in) must assemble and produce a 
substantial amount of information to verify eligibility. 
Further, the assessment process may involve several interviews 
and testing sessions. This becomes a screening process or 
••funnel" that has its own set of selection effects. 

The service mix may also affect participant selection 
and screening. OJT and classroom training have become the 
largest parts of the JTPA program and, consequently, the related 
selection procedures apply to a larger part of the participant 
population. In typical OJT programs, several participants are 
referred to the employer who selects the person to be trained. 
Further, providers of classroom training have entry requirements 
such as a certain level of reading and math ability, a high 
school degree or GED, or a drivers* license. The apparent rise 
in the proportion of participants with a high school degree is 
probably related to the increasing importance of OJT and 
classroom training in the JTPA service mix. 



disadvantaged and relatively little use is being made of the 10 
percent "window" for serving nondisadvantaged individuals. 
Beyond this, the Associates were asked to assess the extent to 
which SDAs were concentrating on one or the other of three 
categories of participants: (l) those ready to enter 
unsubsidized jobs at the time of application to JTPA, (2) those 
who would benefit most from the training provided by the 



Virtually all JTPA participants are economically 
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program, and (3) those most in need of extensive training and 
supportive services to become employable. 

Half of the SDAs in the sample indicated that they were 
concentrating on those most likely to directly benefit from the 
training and find a job afterward. Six SDAs appeared to be 
selecting the most job-ready among the eligible participants. 
These jurisdictions relied heavily on OJT as a service strategy 
and focused on job placement as a major goal. 

In eight SDAs, the Associates reported a concentrated 
attempt to serve the most needy in the eligible population. 
However, even this is a matter of definition; in some 
jurisdictions the program operators indicated that among the 
most needy "the most placeable were preferred." 

Minor exceptions occurred. One jurisdiction's strategy 
was to select individuals who were not job ready and make them 
employable. Two other SDAs indicated that they planned to 
provide training for the target groups that they had selected 
for service. Finally, two SDAs indicated that they would 
provide service "to anyone who walks in the door." 

An interesting, but not new, variant of targeting is to 
use diverse entry criteria differing by the type of training 
offered and purposely structure the program to serve more than 
one group. Several SDAs clearly recognized the differences 
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among the job ready, those who would benefit the most from 
training, and the most needy among the eligible population and 
tailored different types of training to these groups, m 
addition, a number of the SDAs indicated that while, in general, 
they attempted to serve one group or another, they also ran 
smaller programs for the most needy in the population. 

There were always special programs for the hard to 
employ under CETA, so this kind of programming is not new; 
however, it appears to be a more conscious strategy under JTPA 
due in part to the need to meet the required performance 
standards and in part to the greater ability to tailor programs 
to local needs and mesh JTPA with other activities. 

There are two main strategies for running special 
programs. The first may be described as a "weighted average" 
approach. Part of the programming is designed to provide the 
more job-ready participants with short, low-cost service and 
place them in unsubsidized employment. This approach not only 
provides needed services to the job-ready but also allows the 
SDA to meet the performance standards. It thus allows them to 
provide programs for the "riskier" individuals — those who 
require more intensive service or have less chance of being 
placed — and still satisfy the entered employment and cost per 
placement standards. For example, if 53 percent of participants 
who are job-ready are put in OJT, an activity with an average 80 
percent placement rate, and 47 percent of the most needy are put 
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in a remedial education program with a 28 percent placement 
rate, the weighted average placement rate for both program 
components is 55 percent — the national placement standard for 
adults. 

The second approach, which appears to be more 
prevalent, provides generally smaller programs for the most 
needy in the eligible population. The bulk of the program is 
operated for those most likely to benefit from training, if 
performance standards are to be met, only a relatively small 
amount of resources is left over for an expensive and intensive 
program for those in need of training or remedial education. 
Often these special programs are targeted, as noted above, to 
those with especially severe barriers to employment such as 
dropouts, the handicapped, offenders, displaced homemakers, and 
older workers. 

These programs have the advantage of meeting the 
performance standards set by the Federal Department of Labor, 
the State, and the PIC and still providing some service to the 
most disadvantaged. They may be important, especially where 
interest groups for disadvantaged persons are involved in 
program decisions. This type of programming is also 
advantageous to SDAs because it often is at least partially 
supported by 6 percent (for hard to serve groups) or 3 percent 
set-aside money, which does not come under the performance 
standards. However, enrollees are served under Title IIA and 
can be included in the enrollee and terminee characteristics 
report. 
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Service Mix and Program Outcomes 



Complete enrollment and termination data by program 
activity for the transition year were available in only nineteen 
of the forty SDAs. The remaining twenty-one SDAs reported 
either a complete absence 'of summary program data (seventeen 
SDAs) , or incomplete data for many categories of service mix 
(four SDAs). state requirements that SDAs report termination, 
characteristics, and cost data for youths, adults, and welfare 
recipients was the major reason that SDAs did not summarize data 
by program activity from individual participant files. Many of 
the findings in this report related to service mix and program 
outcomes for the transition year are reported from the Job 
Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) • 

Total JTPA enrollments during the nine-month TY84 
period were 585,700. Two-fifths of all new enrollees during 
this period entered classroom training programs. Twenty-one 
percent of the new enrollees entered job search and 22 percent 
were enrolled in OJT programs. In response to restrictions on 
subsidized employment, only 7 percent of the participants were 
enrolled in work experience. 



The overall entered employment rates for both youth and 
adults were well above the national performance standards (57 
and 69 percent, respectively) • However, adult terminees from 
classroom training and youth terminees from work experience did 
not meet the overall national standard (47 and 34 percent, 
respectively). 



Program operators were unsuccessful in placing adult 
participants in jobs with wage levels equal to or greater than 
the national wage standard of $4.90. For adult terminees from 
programs other than OJT and classroom training, the average 
termination wage fell short of the national standard by at least 
twenty cents. Moreover, the average placement wage for 
terminees from OJT was slightly lover than the average wage of 
terminees from classroom skills training programs. 

Increased emphasis on OJT has resulted from SDAs 1 need 
to establish high placement rates, develop closer ties with 
private business, and provide participants with support in the 
face of stipend restrictions. Program data from JTLS and the 
Process Study indicate that over 20 percent of TY84 enrollees 
entered OJT programs. This compares to 9 percent in CETA's 
first fiscal year, and ix percent in FY77 through FY79. 

The majority of OJT contracts were negotiated with 
small businesses. They were generated through the use of 
in- house job developers or by OJT subcontractors. 

A sample of OJT contracts from the process Study 
reveals a median length of training contracts of thirteen 
weeks. JTLS findings estimate a median actual length of stay of 
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11.8 weeks for terminees from ojt. Truncated JTL8 data 
(excluding those with lees than eight days in the program) 
estimates a median actual length of training that is as much as 
three weeks less than median length of stay under CETA in FY80 
as measured by the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower survey 
(CLMS) . 

More than half of the contracts in the sample of OJT 
contracts from the Process Study had wages below the performance 
wage of the SDA. These short-term low-wage contracts helped 
achievement of placement rates at low costs per placement. 
However, they did not help the SDAs meet performance wage 
standards . 

The sample SDAs are divided in their response to the 
legislative limits on support payments. Officials in almost 
three-quarters of the SDAs feel the stipend limits weed out 
those program eligibles who are more interested in collecting a 
stipend than learning a skill. These SDAs usually avoid payment 
of any type of stipend and provide need-based payments on a 
limited scale. 

The remaining SDAs indicate the support limits are too 
restrictive and, in some cases, serve as barriers to enrolling 
youths and hard-to-serve adults. Four of these SDAs have sought 
waivers of the 30 percent limit on nontraining costs, while 
others have taken steps to offset the limits. 
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Ypqfrh imp lw»n t *Upn issue? 



JTPA requires that 40 percent of expenditures from the 
Title IIA funds not subject to set-aside be devoted to serving 
youths under the age of twenty-two. This percentage may be 
adjusted by the States to reflect the youth population of the 
individual SDAs. An adjustment was made to the youth 
expenditure requirement in 73 percent of the SDAs in the sample. 
The range of the adjusted values that resulted is from a low of 
26 percent to a high of 52 percent. In those cases where an 
adjustment was made, two-thirds were adjusted downward from 40 
percent. In addition, SDAs may petition the State for a waiver 
of their youth expenditure requirement; however, only two of the 
SDAs in the sample requested a waiver. In both cases it was 
granted. 

Virtually all of the Associates reported that the SDAs 
felt strained by the youth expenditure requirement. A little 
less than two-thirds, (63 percent) felt that they would meet it, 
however. 

The following factors help explain why an SDA did or 
did not meet the youth expenditure requirement: 

o Some SDAs (and some States) did not take the 
requirement seriously. Two Associates 
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indioated that their SDAs did not meet the 
requirement beoause they didn't try, believing 
that there would be no penalty. 

o Several SDAs had problems with subcontractors 
in oases where performance-based contracting 
was used, in some oases, subcontractors would 
not undertake a performance-based contract to 
serve youths, in others, subcontractors 
could not recruit enough youths to meet the 
requirement . 

o Special recruiting or administrative procedures 
for youths helped SDAs meet the youth requirement. 

o Ninety percent of the SDAs that established 
large programs specifically for youths met the 
requirement while 88 percent of those that 
had little or no special youth programming 
did not. Some SDAs did not establish special 
youth programs beoause of a conflict with other 
SDA priorities (such as emphasis on OJT) or the 
limits on expenditures for work experience 
and supportive services. 



Almost 80 percent of the States in the sample 
anticipated problems with meeting all the youth performance 
measures, particularly the positive termination rate and cost 
per positive termination. Several of the State reports cited 
the lack of established youth competencies as the main reason 
for their State's failure to meet either the positive 
termination standard or the cost per positive termination 
standard for youths. 




Title in prpgraTTlnq 



The development of Title ill as a centralized, 
State-run program continued through the transition year. 
Although four States changed their methods for organizing Title 
III resources during TY84, the major decisionmaking roles were 
reserved for officials in State agencies. 



The allocation arrangements for the transition year 
were as follows: 



o Funds were distributed on a RFP/project 
basis in five states. 

o Specific geographic areas or plants were 
targeted and funds were allocated on a 
RFP/project basis in six States. 

o Funds were distributed to State agencies 
and private operators for the purpose of 
operating a Statewide program in seven States. 

o Predetermined allocations were distributed 
to units of local government on a project 
basis in one State. 

o Seventy-five percent of the Title in 
allocation was formula funded to the SDAs 
and 25 percent was distributed on a RFP 
basis in one State. 
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The targeting of the dislocated worker program by the 
States during the transition year was as follows: 



o pive States narrowed the targeting in the 
legislation by developing criteria that 
distinguished between workers who were 
displaced from the labor market and workers 
experiencing periodic spells of unemployment. 

o seven states did not expand or narrow the 
legislated targeting, but implicitly targeted 
through projects selected by the state. 

o Eight states did not develop a strategy for 
serving priority groups of dislocated workers, 
choosing instead to reiterate Federal targeting 
guidelines. 

Nineteen of the twenty sample states were subject to a 
matching requirement. The sources most often used to generate 
the match continue to be unemployment insurance benefits paid to 
program participants; the employer's share of OJT wages; and 
various in-kind contributions, only three states provided any 
real match. 



The problems of slow build-up observed during winter 
and spring 1984 have been corrected, of the $94 million 
available to the twenty states for Title ill: 



2.5 percent has been allocated by formula directly 
to selected SDAs; 

16.7 percent is earmarked for projects within SDAs 
funded through a state RFP; 

6.5 percent has been committed to projects tLat had not 
begun to enroll participants as of August 1984; 
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55.8 percent has been committed to projects that had 
begun enrolling participants; 

10.4 percent was committed to projects that have 
completed operations; 

5.9 percent is being reserved for contingency funding 
by the States; and 

only 2.3 percent had not yet been committed. 

A number of states eliminated their build-up problems 
by distributing program funds to existing employment and 
training agencies, such as local Employment service offices, and 
by refunding Title ill pro_ csts organised in FY83. other States 
indicated that early build-up problems were merely a function of 
the newness of the program. 

Half of the sample states report slow program 
expenditure rates. One reason for the apparent low expenditure 
appears to be underreporting of expenditures in Title III. 
Beyond that, the reasons program operators were unable to spend 
their allocation include the lack of experience of some service 
providers in conducting intake and eligibility determination, 
the unwillingness of dislocated workers to participate in the 
program, and the numbers of new program operators. 

Title III servict strategies are varied. Some 
operators focus on omployae: I development activities such as job 
search. Other providers - r* developing programs designed to 
retrain Title III participants, such as OJT and occupational 
skills training. 
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"significant segments" standards, job retention, nst impact, job 
placaasnt in new or expanding industries, and expenditure 
standards. 

■ix of tbe twenty sample states apparently did not use 
tbe Department of Labor regression adjustment methodology in 
establishing KM standards. These states took the national 
standards rather than the model-adjusted standards as a point of 
departure, and often made adjustments to these national 
figures. These States may have done so because they 
inadequately understood the Department of Labor adjustment 
methodology, rather than because this methodology was 
inadequate. 

Most states developed or are in the process of 
developing a summary Title ZZA "performance index" or some other 
rules, such as those specifying that the 8DA must meet a certain 
number of standards in order to qualify for incentive grants. 
Some states decided to weight incentive awards by the size of an 
SOA'e Title ZZA allocations. However, most apparently do not 
plan to weight 6 percent incentive awards by sda size. 

During the transition year the overwhelming majority of 
sample SDAs (90 percent) did not add to or modify the Title iia 
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standards specif ltd by ths state. The small number of SDAs 
reporting modifications tended to set numerical values stricter 
than the standards received from the states. 



Almost 90 percent of sample SDAs met their adult cost 



per entered employment standard during the transition year; many 
SDAs substantially overperformed on this measure. However, 
almost 30 percent of the SDAs failed to meet their adult wage 
standard. Performance on the youth measures tended to be 
somewhat lower than on corresponding adult measures. Less than 
half of sample SDAs met their positive termination rate standard 
for youths. This is related to the lack of established youth 
competency systems and to transfers to summer youth programs, 
which did not qualify as positive terminations. 



More than two-thirds of sample SDAs used performance- 
based contracting. Performance-based contracting is clearly 
increasing . 

Pew standards for Title in were specified during PY84; 
those that were set were almost always taken directly from Title 
IIA specifications. Only four of the twenty states had not 
implemented any performance standards for Title III by the 
summer of 1984. In two states, standards had not yet been 
established, while in the other two, the standards established 
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had not been implemented, sixteen States established PY84 
entered employment rate standards for Title III. Most of these 
set standards at or only slightly above the 55 percent entered 
employment rate set for Title IZA. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



l.l The atudv 

in passing the Job Training Partnership Act ( JTPA) , 
Congress sought to make certain changes in the structure of the 
federally supported employment and training system; these 
changes were intended to bring about several desirable outcomes. 
Shortly after the act was passed, the U.S. Department of Labor 
(DOL) contracted with West at, inc., to perform a two-year 
process analysis of the implementation of Titles I, iia, and III 
of the act. This study is designed to assess whether the 
changes that Congress envisioned are taking place in the 
organization, administration, and operation of the program. 

This volume reports the findings of a field network 
study of how the act is being implemented in a randomly selected 
sample of twenty states and in forty selected service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs) within those States. The States were chosen to be 
representative by region and by size of the Title IIA and III 
allocations for transition year 1984 (TY84) . The observation 
occurred from May to August 1984 and was designed to collect 
information on the transition year as well as plans for program 
year 1984 (PY84) . This observation is the second phase of the 
process study. 
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Earlier Reports 



In the first phase of this study, observations were 
made in the sample of twenty states during December 1983 and 
January 1984 and in twenty- two SDAs of the current sample of 
forty SDAs in February and March 1984. That phase of the 
research focused on early organization and implementation of 
JTPA at the State and SDA levels for both Titles IIA and III. 
The observation resulted in two reports. 1 Another part of the 
initial phase of the study was an investigation of the 
allocation of Title III funds and an inventory of all Title III 
projects funded with FY83, Emergency Jobs Bill (EJB) , and TY84 
funds in all fifty states. 2 



The third phase of the study, which will take place 
from May through August 1985, will cover full program year 1984 
operations as well as plans for program year 1985. 



■""Robert Cook, V. Lane Rawlins, Cilia Reesman, Kalman Rupp, 
Wayne Turnage and Associates, State Level Implementation of the 
Job Training Part nership Act , office of Research and Evaluation, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, June 1984. 

Robert Cook, cilia Reeseman, Ralman Rupp, Wayne Turnage and 
Associates, Earlv Service Delivery Area Implementation of Job 
Training Partnership Act , office of Research and Evaluation, 
U.S. Department of Labor, June 1984. 

2 Wayne Turnage, Robert Cook, Ronna Cook and Associates, The 
Organiza tion of Title III of the JobJTraining Partnership Act in 
Fifty atatep. office of Research and Evaluation, Employment and 
Training Administration, U,8. Department of Labor, May 1984. 
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Kev JTPA Elements 



JTPA reflects a major shift in national employment and 
training policy and philosophy compared with its predecessor, 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) . Among 
other things, the new law gives state governments much greater 
authority and responsibility while narrowing the role of the 
Federal government; seeks to bring about an active partnership 
between government and the private sector; focuses JTPA 
activities on the training function; encourages closer 
coordination between employment and training service deliverers; 
and incorporates a major program of services for dislocated 
workers . 

More state control — JTPA transfers program management 
from the Federal level to the States, and provides maximum 
flexibility to state and local officials in designing and 
operating programs with their private-sector partners. Primary 
responsibility for administering job training grants is also 
delegated to states and service Delivery Areas. Governors have 
much administrative authority that was formerly vested in the 
Federal government. JTPA assures that States have a major role 
in planning training programs by delegating to Governors the 
authority to: 



Establish the State Job Training 
Council (SJTCC) ; 



o Designate Service Delivery Areas (SDAs), 

approve locally developed plans, and distribute 
grant funds to localities based on formulas 
established in the act; 

o Monitor local program performance, prescribe 
variations in performance standards based on 
special conditions in the state, and award 
incentive bonuses for exceeding goals (or take 
action, including sanctions, when performance 
fails to meet standards or remains poor) ; and 

o Establish and administer a new statewide 
dislocated worker program, a discretionary 
older worker program, a coordination and special 
services program, and a State labor market 
information system. 



Chanced Federal Role — The Federal government no 
longer manages the program. Instead, it has the more limited 
role of overseeing State operations. This oversight includes 
monitoring finances and performance, and evaluating the 
program* s effects. For example, in carrying out its oversight 
role during the initial stages of JTPA, the Department of Labor 
focused on the Governors 1 discharge of responsibilities for 
monitoring local implementation of job training systems and 
plans. JTPA does call for a Federal role in establishing new 
program performance standards tied to overall JTPA goals and 
objectives. 



Private- Sector Partnership — Recognizing that training 
programs should respond to the needs of business and industry 
for a well-trained labor force, JTPA requires that each State 
establish an ongoing partnership with the private sector through 
the state Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) , and that 
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each SDA do the same through the looal Private industry council 
(PIC) . Under GET A, PICs had primarily an advisory role, but now 
in each SDA the PIC and looal elected officials jointly decide 
the respective policy and oversight roles each party will 
perform. Together, they also decide who will develop the SDA's 
training plan, and who the JTPA grant recipient and local 
administering entity will be (either or neither of which may be 
the PIC or local government) . The training plans must be 
jointly approved by the PIC and local government and jointly 
submitted to the Governor for approval. 

Focua on Training — The primary focus of JTPA is on 
training, especially of the economically disadvantaged, and 
particularly youths, welfare recipients, and high school 
dropouts. JTPA is intended as a training program for increasing 
participants* skills and competencies so they may achieve 
economic independence, rather than as a vehicle to provide 
transfer income or subsidised employment. The law restricts 
payment of wages, stipends, and allowances to participants and 
eliminates public service employment as an allowable activity. 
Also, in order to assure that maximum funds are available for 
training, the law sharply limits amounts that can be spent on 
administration and participant support services. 
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Closer Coordination Between Employment and Training 
Service Deliverers — jtpa emphasizes closer coordination 
between job training, employment services, vocational education, 
and related State and locally administered services. These 
services are to be tailored to each State's perceptions of the 
specific needs of its population. 



A New Dislocated Workers' Program — Recognising that 
the U.S. economy is undergoing basic structural changes that 
result, in some oases, in mass layoffs and permanent job losses, 
Congress established, in Title III of JTPA, a comprehensive 
program directed toward meeting the needs of dislocated workers. 

At least 75 percent of the amount available under this 
title is allotted by formula for State-administered programs; 
States must match this allotment dollar for dollar, except in 
areas of high unemployment. The programs may provide job search 
assistance, retraining, prelayoff, and relocation assistance. 

In summary, within the framework of conditions and 
standards established by JTPA, state, local, and PIC officials 
are given maximum latitude in planning and structuring the new 
job training partnership. To allow states and localities to 
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prepare for the significant changes, JTPA provided for a year of 
transition before the new programs began operating in October 

1983. 

flummery of tha Provisions of Titles I. HA. and III 
JTPA Titles I and HA 

Title I of the act establishes the organizational and 
institutional structure for delivering job training services. 
Title IIA provides an open-ended authorization for the basic 
JTPA program for economically disadvantaged youths and adults. 

Title I outlines flexible rules for the design of the 
service delivery system, which is based on Service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs), the sub-State level of the JTPA system. The 
process of designating SDAs involves the Governor, local 
governments, and business organizations. Requests to be a 
Service Delivery Area come from units of general local 
government with a population of 200,000 or more, consortia of 
contiguous units of local government serving a substantial 
portion of a labor market, and concentrated employment programs 
that operated in rural areas under CETA. After receiving 
proposals from the State Job Training Coordinating Council and 
reviewing comments from local government and business 
organizations, the Governor makes the final designation of SDAs. 
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Title I also oreates a framework for establishing 
Private Industry Councils (PICs), which in partnership with 
local government provide policy guidance for SDA activities and 
oversee their operation. Based on agreements with the local 
elected officials, the PIC determines the procedures for 
developing the SDA's service plan. Private-sector 
representatives are to be a majority of the membership. The 
Governor has approval authority over locally developed plans, 
but disapproval of any job training plan may be appealed to the 
Secretary of Labor. Title I also oreates a state Job Training 
Coordinating Council whose members are to be appointed by the 
Governor and whose plans and decisions are subject to approval 
by the Governor. 

Section 106 of JTPA requires the Secretary of Labor to 
prescribe performance standards for Title IIA and Title III 
programs. The Title IIA standards are to be applied to the 
SDA. However, the Secretary *s performance standards may be 
adjusted by the Governor to account for a number of differences 
among SDAs. The Title III standards apply to the State. No 
initial TY84 or PY84 performance standards have been established 
for Title III. 

Title I incorporates provisions concerning the 
selection of service providers and limitations on certain costs. 



For example, at least 70 peroent of the funds available to a 
Service Delivery Area must be spent on administration. Title I 
also incorporates provisions oonoerning training programs for 
older individuals, state labor market information programs, 
various aspects of tbe allocation of funds, labor standards, 
monitoring, and recordkeeping. 

Title HA of JTPA authorizes a wide range of activities 
to prepare economically disadvantaged youths and adults for 
unsubsidized employment, wide discretion is given to the local 
service delivery agents to target the program. The national 
eligibility rules are relatively broad. Economically 
disadvantaged status is the only general eligibility 
requirement, and even this is modified by a provision allowing 
up to 10 peroent of participants in any SDA to be persons who 
are not economically disadvantaged. Title 11A also specified 
criteria for allocating funds among SDAs within a state, based 
on unemployment and numbers of economically disadvantaged 
persons. The law specified that a portion (22 percent) of the 
total grant be set aside for the state to allocate for special 
purposes: 8 peroent for state education programs; 3 percent for 
older worker programs; 6 percent for performance incentives, and 
technical assistance; and 5 percent for state administration. 
Title llA also specified that the job training plan may include 
provisions for exemplary youth programs. 
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JTPA Title III 



Title III authorizes funds for programs that are 
targeted on dislocated workers. Both the targeting and the 
funding arrangements for Title III place great reliance on the 
Governors. And, while coordination and review provisions are 
included, the program options for design, organisation, and 
administration under Title III are likely to add to the variety 
of JTPA models of State-local and public-private relations. 

The basic allocation provisions for Title III authorize 
two types of funds. At least 75 percent of the Federal money is 
allocated among states by a formula with three elements: (1) 
relative number of unemployed, (2) relative number of unemployed 
in excess of 4.5 percent of the civilian labor force, and (3) 
relative number of long-term unemployed. The State must match 
this formula allocation dollar for dollar, but for each 
percentage point that the State's average unemployment rate 
exceeded the nationwide average in the prior fiscal year, the 50 
percent matching requirement is reduced by 10 percent. 

Up to 25 percent of Title III money is reserved by the 
Secretary for discretionary funding. Grants to States from the 
discretionary funds need not be matched, but must be applied for 
under a separate procedure. 
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Title ZZZ Mini formula funds to sdas or units of government 
by seas ftats formula, rsssrving to ths Stats ths responsibility 
of snsuring that ths money is spsnt on allowabls aotivitiss for 
sligibls individuals, at ths othsr sxtrsms, ths stats may us* 
its Titls ZZZ allocation to fund a singls-sits pro j sot ssrving a 
narrowly dsfiasd targst group of sligibls psrsons. Bstvssn 
thsss two extremes lis a multituds of options for targsting by 
gsographio arsas, industry, or occupation. 



1.2 study mfchfld 



Ths wsstat Prbosss study of ths Zmplsmsntation of jtpa 
is formally divided into a study of Titlss Z and ZZA and a study 
of dislooatsd vorksr programs under Titls ZZZ. However, thsss 
titlss ars olossly related, at lsast at ths stats lsvsl. 
Therefore, ths rsssaroh plan for asssssing jtpa implementation 
at ths Stats and local lsvsl is as follows t 



o Ths sslsotion of an initial twenty-State 
sampls and obssrvation of ths state-level 
implsmsntation of Titlss Z, ZZA and ZZZ. 
This obssrvation took plaos in ososmbsr 1983 
and January 1984. 

o Sslsotion of an initial sampls of twenty-two 
Ssrvios Dslivsry Arsas within ths twsnty 
Statss for a preliminary obssrvation of Titlss I, 
ZZA, and ZZZ implsmsntation. This obssrvation 
took plaos in January-March 1984. 

o Sslsotion of a sampls of forty soas (to include 
ths preliminary twenty-two) for obssrvation, 
along with state-level operations, covering 
ths entire transition ysar 1984 (October 1983 
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through Jum 1984). This report covers 
that observation. 

o An observation of State and looal Title I, 
IIA, and ill programs oovering program year 
1984 (July 1984 through June 1988) . This 
observation will cover the same States and 
SDAs. A report on this observation will be 
made in October 1988. 

State Sample 

Different jtpa titles set operational responsibility at 
different levels of government, but all States have Title xxx 
activities and responsibilities under Titles X and XXA. This 
fact supports the use of a common sample of states to study both 
titles. Using the common sample of states assures that the 
patterns of interrelationships among Title X/XXA and Title in 
State and looal planning, coordination, decisionmaking and 
service delivery are observed. 

A sample of twenty states was selected using a 
stratified random sampling procedure. The state sampling 
strategy was intended to provide representativeness by two major 
criteria: region and size. Given the relatively large sample 
size and stratification by these two variables, it was believed 
that this strategy would provide overall representativeness by 
all major variables of interest, while maintaining objectivity 
of the selection procedure. 
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fiiSA has implications for the organizational 
environment of JTPA. Governments of larger states have agencies 
that are more specialised and complex in their operations. 
Also, a large state may have several dozen SDAs while a small 
State may have only one. The measure of size used in this study 
was the sum of allocations for Titles IIA, IIB, and III in 
transition year I9b4 (October 1983 through June 1984) . JTPA 
allocation formulas consider employment and the size of the 
economically disadvantaged population in the various states, so 
this sampling procedure also includes the size of the population 
in need of JTPA services in the various states. 

Regional representation provides basic representa- 
tiveness on a wide range of variables, related both to economic 
conditions and to the organizational context of JTPA. The 
sample design divides the continental United states into four 
regions (Northeast, South, Midwest, and West) , and provides a 
representation of states by the combination of the two 
stratifying variables, size and region. 

The selection of sample states was done in the 
following way: 

1. For logistical reasons, territories and states 
outside the continental united states (Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, American Samoa, Guam, Northern Marianas, Trust 
Territories, and the virgin islands) were excluded from 
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consideration. The District of Columbia was also excluded 
because of its unique legal status; the initial phase of the 
study was concerned with State/local organisational 
arrangements. These exclusions resulted in a sampling frame of 
forty-eight States. 

2. The forty-eight contiguous states were divided into 
four groups based on U.S. Department of Labor regions, on the 
assumption that the DOL regional structure has some admini- 
strative significance. The grouping was intended to divide the 
sampling frame into four groups roughly corresponding to the 
Northeast, Midwest, South, and West. The following groupings 
were obtained! 



Group 1 fworthaaat) 



DOL Region Ix 



Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode island, 
Vermont 



DOL Region II: 



New Jersey, New York 



DOL Region III: 



Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, west Virginia 



Group 2 (south) 



DOL Region IV: 



Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, south Carolina, 
Tennessee 



DOL Region VI: 



Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas 



Group 3 f Midwest \ 



DOL Region V: 



Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 
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Qroun 3 midwest) eont. 

DOL Region VZZt Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 



Group 4 fflggjjj 



DOL Region VIII : 



Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 

Arizona, California, Nevada 



DOL Region IX t 



DOL Region Xt 



Idaho, Oregon, Washington 



3. Using the measure of size explained above, the 



sixteen largest states were classified as "large," the next 
sixteen as "medium-sized," and the last sixteen as "small" 
States. Table 1-1 shows the ranking of states. 3 

4. within eaoh of the four regions, the largest state 
was seleoted with certainty (New York, Texas, Michigan, and 
California) . Of the remaining states, one was selected randomly 
within each cell formed on the basis of the region and size 
variables. Each state within the given cell had an equal chance 
of being included in the sample. (In the group of large western 
States, only Washington remained after the selection of 
California as one of the four largest states. This led to the 
selection of the state of Washington with certainty.) Finally, 
in each region, an additional state was randomly selected within 
the size category containing the largest number of that region's 
States. 

^Title III figures include only Federal allotments; the 
required nonfederal state match is excluded. The totals by 
State are shown in rank order in Table 1-1. 
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Table 1-1. Ranking of 48 States by TY84 JTPA Title II, IIB 
and Allotments to States 



ALLOTMENT 


POPULATION 




TOTAL 


RANK 


RANK 


STATE 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1 


1 


California 


294.370 


2 


2 


New York 


194.950 


3 


8 


Michigan 


160.847 


4 


6 


Ohio 


152.718 


5 


5 


Illinois 


147.707 


6 


4 


Pennsylvania 


144.609 


7 


3 


Texas 


119.272 


8 


7 


Florida 


95.992 


9 


9 


New Jersey 


81.560 


10 


12 


Ind i ana 


75.123 


11 


10 


North Carolina 


65.669 


12 


22 


Al abama 


65.317 


• 13 


17 


Tennessee 


63.630 


14 


20 


Washington 


59.323 


15 


11 


Massachusetts 


59.191 


16 


16 


Wisconsin 


56.302 


17 


19 


Louisiana 


55.069 


18 


13 


Georgia 


55.057 


19 


15 


Missouri 


52.777 


20 


23 


Kentucky 


49.513 


21 


14 


Vi rginia 


47.727 


22 


18 


Maryland 


44.143 


23 


24 


South Carolina 


42.546 


24 


30 


Oregon 


37.300 


25 


21 


Minnesota 


36.342 


26 


31 


Mississippi 


35.806 


27 


29 


Arizona 


31.871 


28 


27 


Iowa 


29.664 


29 


33 


Arkansas 


29.435 


30 


25 


Connecticut 


28.637 


31 


34 


West Virginia 


26.949 


32 


28 


Colorado 


25.062 


33 


26 


Oklahoma 


19.876 


34 


32 


Kansas 


16.038 


35 


37 


New Mexico 


15.851 


36 


36 


Utah 


13.064 


37 


38 


Maine 


12.208 


38 


39 


Rhode Island 


11 J31 


.39 


40 


Idaho 


11.322 


40 


35 


Nebraska 


10.400 


41 


42 


Nevada 


9.993 


42 


43 


Montana 


9.003 


43 


41 


New Hampshire 


7.479 


44 


46 


Delaware 


6.954 


45 


47 


Vermont 


6.707 


46 


44 


South Dakota 


6.682 


47 


45 


North Dakota 


6.660 


48 


48 


Wyoming 


6.647 



Source: IIA; Employment and Training Reporter, 
April 13, 1983, p. 948. 

IIB, III: Employment and Training Reporter 
April 27, 1983, p. 1020. 
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The resulting sample is presented in Table 1-2. This 
sample provides both variation by size within each major region 
and variation by region within each size category. 



Table 1-2. Classification of sample States by size and region 







COMBINED FEDERAL REGIONS 




Size 
by TY84 
Allocations 


Group 1: 
Northeast 
(Boston 
New York, 
Philadelphia) 


Group 2: 
South 
(Dallas 
Altanta) 


Group 3: 
Midwest 
(Chicago 
Kansas City) 


Group A: 
West 

(Seattle, 
Denver, 

San Francisco) 


LARGE 


New York 1 
Pennsylvania 


Texas 1 
Tennessee 


Michigan 1 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 


California 1 
Washington 


MEDIUM 


Connecticut 


Georgia 
Kentucky 


Missouri 


A&rizona 


SMALL 


Maine 
Delaware 


Oklahoma 


Kansas 


Montana 
North Dakota 



1 Entered the sample with certainty. 
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Por transition year 1984 and program year 1984, field 
observations were conducted in forty SDAs located within the 
sample states. A subset of these — twenty-two SDAs — was 
earlier selected for a preliminary analysis of the implemen- 
tation of JTPA at the SDA level. 

The sample of forty SDAs for this and the third 
observation was selected using the same criteria used to select 
the twenty states: region and size of allocation. However, in 
selecting the SDAs, we measured size according to the TY84 Title 
IIA allocation only, because most states do not use formulas in 
allocating Title in funds to the SDAs. 

The method used to select SDAs differed from the way 
States were selected in another respect. The SDAs could not be 
divided into fairly neat thirds according to allocation size, as 
had the states, because Title iia allocations are unevenly 
distributed among SDAs. A few large SDAs account for the top 
third of Title iia funds, while a large number of small SDAs 
(two-thirds of all SDAs) take up the bottom third of Title iia 
allocations, if the same procedure had been followed as in 
selecting the states, the sample of SDAs would have included 
practically all the large SDAs and a very large number of small 
SDAs. instead, about half of the SDAs were selected from among 
the large SDAs and the other half from among the medium-sized 
and small SDAs. To the extent possible, stratification by 
region was also done. 
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A further rule was that each State have at least one 
8DA in the final sample. The ability to equalize the number of 
SDAs in each cell (of region by size) was constrained by the 
existence of single-SDA States in the sample. Consequently, the 
number of SDAs in each cell is not always equal. A final 
constraint was that when the twenty-two SDAs were selected for 
the earlier observation, planned allocations had to be used as 
the measure of size. Several SDAs in the earlier sample ended 
up in different size categories wh*n actual allocations were 
used as the measure of size. The implication of this selection 
is that SDA results reported here should not be taken as 
proportionally representative of the universe of the SDAs. The 
final sample of SDAs for this observation is shown in Table 1-3. 

The Field Associate Network 

The primary element of the research design is the use 
of a Field Associate network for data collection and assessment 
of sampled States, SDAs, and Title III activities. 4 This 
network consists of a group of onsite observers able to 

*For a discussion of the Field Associate Network see: v. Lane 
Rawlins and Richard P. Nathan, "The Field Network Evaluation 
Studies of intergovernmental Grants: A Contrast With the 
Orthodox Economic Approach, 11 American Economic Review Papers and 
Proceedings . May 8, 1982; Richard P. Nathan, "The Methodology 
for Field Network Evaluation Studies, 11 in Studying 
Implementation: Methodological and Administrative Issues by 
Walter Williams and others (Chatham, N.J.: Chatham House, 
1982) . 



collect consistent information, and to observe and assess the 
operation of the program in its State and local context. The 
Field Associates are professional economists or political 
scientists who teach or perform research in either universities 
or research institutions located in the study area. They are 
interested in employment and training programs and 
intergovernmental relations; many have nationally known 
reputations in the field. They are also familiar with the 
employment and training policy issues and funding arrangements 
at the national, State and local levels. 



Table 1-3. Sample of Service Delivery Areas for JTPA Process 
Study, Phase 2 

Combined Federal Region 



SDA 










Expenditure 










Level 


Northeast 


SouCh 


Midwest 


West 


LARGE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harris Co. , Tex* 


Northwest Cook 


Tacoma-Picrce, Wash. 




Hartford, Conn. 


Bluegrass, Ky. 


Co*, 111. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 




Delaware 


Atlanta, Ca. 


Grand Rapids- 


Phoenix, Ariz. 




Balance of Maine 


Fayette-Shelby 


Kent Co. , Mich* 


San Francisco, Calif. 




Lehigh Valley, Pa. 


Cos* , Tcnn* 


Milwaukee, Wise* 


BOS Montana 






Mid-Cumberland 


St* Louis, Mo. 








COG, Tenn. 


SDA #6 








Memphis-Fayette 










Cos. , Tenn* 






MEDIUM 


Lackawanna Co., Pa. 


Tulsa, Okla* 


Johnson- 


Pacific Mountain, Wash. 




C 1 in Con-Ham i Icon, 


Northeast, Ca* 


Wyandotte, 


Fargo Region, N.D. 




Cos. , N.Y. 




Cos. , Kans. 






Rochester, N.Y. 


Cameron Co. , 


Muskegon-Oceana, 








Texas 


Cos., Mich. 










Atchison- 










Washington 










Cos. , Kans. 










Western Wisconsin 




SMALL 


Danielson- 


Job Training 


Columbia, 


Gila-Pinal, Aria. 




Willimantic, Conn. 


Northeast, Okla* 


Jefferson, Mo* 


Butte Co. , Calif. 






North Central 


Vermillion 








Kentucky, 


Co*, 111. 








Area D 


Illinois Valley 










m 





NOT*: BOS stands for balance of Ccaee — that is, all parts of a State not served by other SDAs. 



i- 2i P - BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



In a study of this type, the Field Associates make 
several rounds of assessment over a period of time, during which 
they keep in contact with the program in their State or area. 
Each round of assessment begins with a conference of the Field 
Associates. The central staff of the project brings to the 
conference an agenda of questions to be addressed in that round 
of the study. They also submit a draft report form for 
Associates to use in reporting their findings. This report form 
covers relevant issues and the kinds of data to be collected in 
the pursuit of those questions. The Field Associates bring to 
the conference their knowledge of the program at the local level 
and how the issues of national concern translate into policy 
questions of interest at that level. They are also aware of 
data sources available at the local program level and of the 
quality of that information. 

During the conference, the draft report forms are 
revised as necessary to properly assess the primary issues of 
policy concern and to collect information that is consistent and 
usable for all jurisdictions. After the conference, a revised 
report form is produced and distributed to the Field Associates 
prior to the observation period for that round. 5 

The report form is not a survey instrument or 
interviewing protocol. Rather, the questions and requests for 



9 The report forms used for this phase of the study are shown 
as Appendixes B and c. 
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data are addrassad to tha Piald Assooiate. The Assooiate must 
determine tha beat local sources for the information and data 
needed to provide the assessments, and for the corroborative 
data and documents required to oomplete the report form. 

During the observation period of the study, the Field 
Associates are encouraged to stay in touch by phone with the 
central staff to discuss questions, problems, or unexpected 
issues. Members of the central staff also make field visits 
during this period, discussing the assessment with the 
Associates and accompanying them on their field work. This 
process provides valuable information and context to the central 
staff and helps them check on the consistency and validity of 
the information obtained in the report forms. 

At the end of the observation period, the Field 
Associates send the completed report forms, with supporting 
documents, to the central staff. The information is then 
checked, coded, and analyzed. During this process the staff 
discuss any questions regarding this information with the Field 
Associates, who supply any clarification or additional 
information or data. 

A summary report covering that round of the study is 
written by the central staff - often, as in the case of this 
report, in concert with a group of the Associates - and 
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distributed to the Associates for their comments, on the basis 
of these comments, the draft is revised and submitted as one of 
the study reports. 

validity and Consistency in the Field Associate Method 

Consistency and validity of the information returned to 
the central staff is assured in several ways. The first is the 
conference referred to earlier at which Associates and central 
staff agree on the questions in the report form, the kind of 
information required for the particular questions, the framework 
for the evaluation and the definitions of the specific concepts, 
and likely sources of information. Definitions of concepts and 
specific definitions of particular data items may be refined in 
conversations with the central staff as the round of the 
observation proceeds. 

Consistency is further assured through the field visits 
by the central staff. After the report forms are returned, they 
are read and the data are checked by staff. An? questions that 
arise are discussed with the Field Associate who authored the 
report. This may result in checking on particular points by the 
Associate or collecting additional information. Validity of the 
information and data collected is enhanced by the backup 
documents that accompany the field reports. Consistency of the 
narrative information is checked against the data collected and 
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Thie r apart eevera a eenber af aapaota af taa 
tajl a mu tli af mm, aata yitlee XX* aad XXX. xt la 
atfaaiaad ay tafia rather taaa ay atata aad am or by fltla xxa 
aa? XXX. Baaeiei, aaaa toplea ara relevaat priaarily to taa 

°* *• title XXX. Taa firat part of taa roport (through 
Cheater •) doola priaarily vita arfaaiaatloaal laaaaa aad 
reletleee aeeag taa partlao lavelvod U the progra*. too lattar 
ara aaro prnpraaaatlo. taa ooateat ia aa follow* t 



a dl a aa a a ao atate-level orgaalaatioa aad 
aita rofard to ma, iavolvlag eaeh gaeetioae aa 
taa parUoo at tao atata lml, deeigaatioae of 
taa aaaa, taa atata rolo ia Title xxx, aad tao Title xxa 
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Chapter 3 exeninea the nature of the relation* between 
tha ftata and the Bona within the Stata* It oevara auoh issues 
aa regulation by tha Stata, taohnieal aaaiatanoe, and bda 
motion to ftata handling of tha nonfornula parta of tha 
program* 

Ohaptar 4 diseussea tha organisation, Major aotora, and 
daoiaionMking within tha BDAs inoluding rolaa of tha various 
aotora, ralationa batwaan tha PZC and tha adniniatrativa antity, 
and tha sola of tha Bxployxent fervioe. 

Ohaptar B examines tha involvement of tha privata 
aaotor in tha program at both tha ftata and BDA level, how that 
involvement manifests itaalf , and tha affaota on program 

operation. 

Ohaptar « ia ooaoarnad with targeting of Title XX* and 
related set-eeidee both by the ftata and within the BDAs, aa 
veil aa the oharaoteriatioa of tha partioipanta in tha program. 

Chapter 7 examinee the six of aervioee provided under 
Title XI* of the act, the role of stipends and allowanoes and 
program euteomee. 

Chapter a ia oonoemed with programa for youtha. This 
inoludee the extent to which the youth expenditure requirement 
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affected the programs and service nix, and tha uaa of tryout 
employment or exemplary programs. 

Chapter 9 dieoueees Title ZZZ of the act. It includes 
organisation and allocation decisions by the state, the role of 
the 8DAs in the Title ZZZ program, and the mix of services 
provided. 

Chapter 10 examines the issues of performance standards 
~ the process used by the state to set, measure, and calculate 
performance, other issues are whether the state altered or 
added to the standards, and the problems and processes involved 
in the performance standards system. 
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2. THB DYNAMICS OF 8TATB- LEVEL JTPA IMPLEMENTATION 



state-level polities ohanged considerably during the 
transition year of ttaa jtpa program, in many states, ttas roles 
of key seotors and agenoies otaanged onoe the foous moved beyond 
start-up tasks to program implementation. 

This ohapter describes the ohanging roles of the 
Governor/ state Job Training coordinating counoil (8JTCC) , 
administering agency, Employment Bervioe, other state agenoies, 
legislature, and interest groups. It also disousses hov these 
ohanges affected the politios of policymaking and hov they may 
affeot state jtpa programs during program year 1984. 

2.1 The Chancing Role of State-Level 

Among state-level aotors, the greatest ohanges ooourred 
in the involvement of Governors, the state Counoil s, State 
agenoies, and the administering agency staffs, changes often 
refleoted the settlement of "turf wars** and subsequent pressure 
to "get the program rolling." 
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Ths qovrnora 



At ths tin* of observation during the transition year 
in wintsr 1984 , Govsrnors typioally wars taking an aotivs rols 
in structuring ths JTPA program. In thr as- fourths of tha sampla 
Statas, Govsrnors mads kay daoisions on what stats aganoy would 
adainistsr JTPA, who would hsad this aganoy and fill othar kay 
posts , who would ssrvs on ths stats Council , and how SDAs wsrs 
to bs struotursd. 

By ths snd of ths transition yaar, this involvsmsnt 
had dsorsassd in all but two statss. Govsrnors wsrs involvsd 
primarily through thsir appointsss to ths JTPA staff and Stats 
Counoil. Ths Govsrnors had not lost thsir oommitmsnt to ths 
program; thsy had gainsd oonfidsnos in ths ability of thsir 
politioal appointsss to run ths program and look out for thsir 
politioal intsrssts. Govsrnors dirsotly involvsd thsmsslvss 
only in situations whsrs thsir appointsss advised it 
politically. Ths following statsmsnts by Assooiatss rsflsot 
this trsnds 

Ths Governor appears to havs grsat oonfidsnos 
in thoss who arc ohargsd with carrying out programs 
for him and prefers to • • • become personally 
involvsd whsn hs is advissd to do so for statutory 
and/or politioal reasons. 

* * * 

Ths department in whioh JTPA is houssd is ons in 
which the Governor has the highest oonfidsnos; 
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its commissioner is ons whom the Governor can 
trust to do his business without a great deal of 
input on his part. 



In most oases , the Governors are primarily concerned 
that the program (l) not turn into a "bad CETA program 1 * and (2) 
serve politically important groups and be consistent with 
programmatic priorities. The following are examples from 
Associates • reports : 



The primary concern of the JTPA staff is that 
JTPA must not become a source of embarrassment 
to the Governor. 

* * * 

The Governor remains interested in jtpa because 
the bulk of its beneficiaries are strong political 
supporters and because it is related to two of his 
key programmatic priorities — economic development 
and education reform. 

Clients are not the only political constituents served, 
however, in another state the Associate comments: 



The Governor considers jtpa to be an important 
program for the state. A primary reason is 
some political benefit he's getting from it.... 
JTPA was touted in his re-election campaign as 
another area in which the Governor had reduced 
government waste (re CETA) and increased 
efficiency, as being good for the business 
community, for attracting new employers, and 
as a good vehicle to get people off welfare. The 
Governor is, in short, using jtpa to appeal to his 
conservative constituency. 



Some Governors also use JTPA to serve politically 
important groups and program priorities by controlling 
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Title ZIA set-asides and Title ZZZ funds at the state level. 
Title ZZA set-asides are often used to benefit eduoational 
groups, especially community colleges and vocational and 
technical schools. Title XZZ funds are typically channeled to 
the private sector, especially industries and geographical areas 
most sharply hurt by high unemployment and plant closings. 
Perhaps the most representative example was the following: 



in this State, the Governor's influence 
[on JTPA] is most clearly seen in the 
allocation of the 8 percent education 
set-aside, and the decision to allocate 
virtually all Title ZZZ funds to community 
college-based dislocated worker centers. 
The PY84 state Service Plan emphasises the 
importance of linking training and economic 
development. The Governor actively supports a 
strong economic development role for community 
colleges. 



Some Governors also try to use their control ove , tpa 
to further their economic development goals by encouraging other 
State agencies to coordinate their activities with JTPA. This 
type of effort is discussed in detail in Chapver 5. 

In PY84, Goverror' will probably continue to play 
indirect roles in JTPA except where their political or 
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programmatic priorities are threatened by other actors, such as 
the legislature or the State Council, or where liability issues 
or scandals emerge. 



The State Job Training Coordinating Councils 



State Councils generally played a predominantly 
advisory role in TY84 because the program was new, most Council 
members were inexperienced, and it was necessary to "cover a lot 
of ground in a hurry. 11 By early PY84, however, there were si<jii* 
in eight States that State Councils were assuming policymaking 
and oversight roles. In one State, the Associate reported: 



When the transition year plan was drawn up, the 
Council had little experience and had not really 
defined its own function. It now appears to be 
getting more of a handle on its role as a policy 
development body. 



But in most States, the Council remains dependent on 
the State administrative staff:' 



The SJTCC has provided leadership and advice on 
policy and implementation. However, the SJTCC 
"advises and sanctions 11 work necessary for 
implementation of program goals and objectives 
initiated by the State staff. The relationship 
between the SJTCC and State staff seems to be 
carefully managed so as to prevent any tests of 
power or authority. 
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At least three State Councils have created independent staffs as 
a way of separating from the state staff. 

In several States, the Council's role has depended on 
how close the Governor is to his or her Council appointees. One 
Associate notes: 

The State Council's role is impossible to 
differentiate from the Governor's role. This 
reflects the strong personality of the chair 
and his very close ties to the Governor. In terms 
of visible decisions, the State Council has been 
primary. If the Governor is not making those 
decisions himself, he is certainly using the 
chair as one of his most intimate advisors. 

The closeness of fit between the Council role and the wishes of 
the Governor is also reflected in the fact that in these States, 
Governors rarely rejected recommendations from the Council. 

This closeness of fit between the Governor and the 
Council is not always viewed positively, however. In one State, 
some membi a feel the state Council has become passive and 
unenthusiastic about, the program "because it serves to rubber 
stamp the Governor's plan." 

Maintaining Council members' interest in JTPA will be 
critical in PY84. Nearly half the states identified high 
turnover and poor attendance, particularly of legislative 
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members, as a problem. Reasons ranged from "overload 11 — the 
need to put in more time than Council appointees had anticipated 
— to "underload" — the need to rely on staff recommendations, 
which often leads to hasty, reactive decisions and frustration. 

The problem of "overload" was described by one 
Associate in the following statement: 

The major complaint of the Council was that they 
get too much information. The State staff sends 
absolutely everything to the Council and buries 
them in paperwork. 

The problem of "underload" is reflected in the comments 
of another Associate: 

Little information is given to Council members 
in advance, and major activities such as the 
plans are given cursory review before they are 
approved en masse. 

Another reason some Council members are discontented 
with their role may be increasing cross-pressure from SDAs, 
community-based organizations, and Ctate-level personnel. On 
one side, SDA administrators and PIC representatives, either 
individually or through State associations, complained that they 
were largely ignored by "unrepresentative State Councils" early 
in the transition year, on the other side, community-based 
organizations have increasingly seen the state Council as a 
friendlier forum than local PICs. 
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A potentially troublesome trend is that as state 
Council members resigned during the transition year, some were 
replaced by less prestigious, lftsr; powerful persons, 
particularly among private-sector representatives. A fairly 
typical comment was: 

The Council membership has continued to diminish 
in its stature. Major industries are just not 
represented. Even the state agencies are not 
represented by the agency heads, but by third-level 
go-to-meetingo types. 

In summary, state Councils are exercising more control 
over the direction and content of the JTPA program as they shift 
to policymaking and oversight roles. The challenge is to 
sustain Council members 1 interest and involvement. For this to 
happen, other state-level actors, such as the state 
administrative staff, must give Council members enough 
information to exercise a policymaking role without swamping 
them in administrative detail. 

The State Administrative Entity 

The role of the state administrative entity changed as 
top-level state JTPA administrators gained confidence in the 
workability of the SDA structure and the state Council 
decisionmaking process, the cooperation of other state agencies, 
and the abilities of their own staff. 
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Initially, state JTPA administrators played key roles 
in State-level decisions about 8DA formation and methods of 
allocating funds. In some States, the staff advised the 
Governor; in others, the Governor had the lead role, regardless 
of the role, the State staff was, and remains, sensitive to the 
political consequences of the program for the Governor and their 
agency. For example, the need to distinguish JTPA from CETA 
persists and influences policy decisions in almost every state. 

Major responsibility for formulating the transition 
year state service Plan naturally fell to the State JTPA staff. 
But so did responsibility for developing administrative 
structures and procedures at State and local levels. 
Consequently, the JTPA staff had to play the lead policymaking 
and administrative roles. At the same time, they had to educate 
local SDA staffs and PIC members, state council members, and 
other state agency personnel about JTPA. This technical 
assistance role intensified during the transition year as SDAs 
increasingly asked for help, especially in designing management 
information and fiscal accounting systems. 

A major decision made by some state JTPA agencies 
during the transition year was whether to "become the new 
regional DOL office" by making rigid procedural rules, 
regulations, and interpretations for SDAs or to "offer little 
such guidance to SDAs in the spirit of the act." The liability 
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issue was closely intertwined with this decision. From a state 



that decided to take a strong role in controlling t.ie Title IIA 
program in the SDAs, the Associate reported: 



The State is becoming the new "Federal regional 
office," primarily because it has taken the 
responsibility for providing interpretations 
of the Federal JTPA regulations. From the SDA's 
point of view, this is both good and bad. It is 
good in the sense that the State is accepting the 
liability for those determinations. However, the 
cost to the SDAs is clear. First, the state is not 
giving SDAs as much autonomy as it could. The 
feeling is that if they are going to accept liability 
for the interpretation of the Federal legislation, 
they are going to insist on "process authority." 
This they are exercising vigilantly. This upsets 
the SDAs since it imposes procedural burdens and 
paperwork and diminishes what many SDAs feel to be 
JTPA-mandated SDA/PIC autonomy. 



From another Associate in a state that has decided 
against the rule-making role: 



SDA administrators complained about the lack of 
clear-cut directives from the State regarding 
allowable expenditures — eligibility determination, 
monitoring, audit tguirements, liability issues, etc. 
This will probably continue because state officials 
are trying hard to avoid establishing state financial 
liability. In the opinion of one audit official, "If 
the State is running the program, audit exceptions will 
accrue to the state. Therefore, we* re 
careful about putting something out as 
•State policy* and prefer to tell SDAs to 
document the rationale for every decision in 
anticipation of audits by DOL or the General 
Accounting Office down the line." 
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The initial dominant role played by the state jtpa 
staff often led te an adversarial relationship between them and 
bhe 8DAs, as will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 3. 
mere is evidence that this adversarial relationship changed as 
bhe state staff's role shifted toward providing technical 
assistance. As one Associate noted: 

The adversarial relationship between the State 
and the SDAs was replaced by a greater sense 
of give-and-take as both groups became accustomed 
to the new relationship and cognizant of the need 
for cooperation in order for the program to 
succeed. 

iowever, several Associates speculate this cooperative trend may 
3e somewhat reversed in PY84 as the state staff plays a more 
Important role in the monitoring and evaluation process. 

other state agendas 

The role of other state agencies such as the Employment 
service and departments of education, social services, and aging 
;ended to shift from that of "competitor" (of the administrative 
mtity) to "team player." The role change was often initiated 
»y the Governor, once it was decided which state agency would 
»e the home department for JTPA, the "losers" began to come 
found, especially as they recognized jtpa as a new source of 
evenue. This was particularly true of the Employment Service. 
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XfeftJtalAHMil-lfiQlM* ?bo laployaoot nhIm vu 
NlMUl at too tto%o mi oomUiotrotiro omtity is oaly thro* 
nb|U ttatoo. o>to taoofa wufc i m to too l*gMr-NrMr lot 
UUMi tao mum to MMMi tao ftato lo»loyaoot ftonrloo 
00*0 tin Wm, mH trnimi iNm to mmnIm ©»ly limits 
*mt ttl." Mm t tiatsi alao* wnpamini o* rami 

^MlllpUlUff" ftOfllJBMl MTiM AlrOOtOTO. MM OOOlfaotOd 

tao aofl Sorrioo m tao priaary roolpioat of to* 

i itum n &* Hwm aloorotlooory fas**, oaaotlaoo U aa 
at fat* to *«x iff Mpl MniM mmm at bot* ttato 

mi looal ImU. St l lw H Mm Mflif imvIm to rootoro 
pooi fcl oa o prntw i I f lest, s* U saasor of boAst lout, cm to 
ottoY ooto la rof^oi foaso. 

fa* otratofioo of solas S Sfaor - to y or to sllslaato 
a sM O f o sati oa Bsploysost Sorvloo siaislsttsfgo or to oaoooroso 
asafa satl sa titan s too aa»Aoy»oot sorrloo oaS m* oro 
ooBvoriooa by tasss assosloto oosaootot 




S3 



aaployaeat lorvioo ia belag onoouraeod by the now 
gaberaatorUl edaiaietratioa to tako * aoro active role 
ia JYF* locally, tea predcalaaat view is that this is 
aeeeeeary to acquire ftMi for aaployaeat te/vloe 
•ervioee to aake up for reeeat loaeee of otUer aooreoa 
of reveaae. 



la n— 11 7, the aaployaeat tervioe was a eervioo 
provider, aot a policy aakar, la Boat state JTfa programs daring 
tao traaaitloa year, xta oaly direct polieyaakiag role waa 
generally tteoegh the laployaoat Mnlw repreeeatative oa tao 
•tato ooaaoll. levator, it will probably play a atroagor 
polieyaakiag role la m« aa it bocomoa increasingly involved ia 
la take, eligibility deteralaatloa, and participaat follovep. 
■tato aa4 m deeleioae to eabooatraot with tao laployaoat 
aorvioo for theee oorviooa arc, of course, tied up vita taa 
liability laaao. 



Like taa Eaployaoat aorvioo, 
other ttata agaaolaa oftoa provided eervioee Our lag too 
traaaitioo year, feadlag ooao largely free eet-aeidee, vhleh 
japleiae too lavolveneat of ttato edeeetioe, ooclal eervioo, aad 
agiag igaaeiee. Taooo agoaoiao played a atroagor polieyaakiag 
role than the eaployaoat tervioe ia foreleg both traaaitloa year 
aad ma ttato plana. They oftoa rocoaaoooot alleeetloe 
atretegiea later adopted by the ttato ooaaoll aad approved by 
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tbe Oovsraor. (Thm rol* of tbass agsnoiss in dstsrainlng ths 
uss of iit-uiAu is dlsousssd liter in tbis obaptsr.) 

la iom oum, • Stats sgsaoy*a deoiaioa to rsoosmsnd 
spreading of ast-enids mossy to SOU tbroogb fomulne reflected 
pressures froa tbe egeaoy*e leeal elieat groups, for example, 
sosnraalty oollegee oometlmes aokod ttats edooetioa departments 
to belp obtain assured foods, aad aroa agoaoioo oa aging seogbt 
similar aolp froa stats dopartaoats of aging. Tbess otber ttata 
agsacios also stimulated latoroot aad oooporotioa at tbe soa 
lsrsl, sspooiolly wbere tbey ooro priamrily ooadoito fe. 
funding. 

yjbj aw a^jalalBjM 

•tots legislators ooro never as involved in Jtn aa tao 
boy executive ootoro or tao private s s ot or, aad daring too 
traasitloa yoor tbolr lnvolvemsmt diminiaboi. in too oarly part 
of too transition yoor, soot legielataree did no aoro tbaa 
emtborise logiolatioa and revise rolss in otbor Stats program, 
snob as s s sssi l o yu s at la so r s s et aad am, tbat migbt dstor 
partioipotlosj in too Jttm progran. 
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Oaly * few legislatures appropriated stats funds to 
suppleaent federal JTPJt funds # usually to ewer **m required 
•t«ts aeteh for Titls XZZ. Likewise, in only • fsv states wsrs 
legialative ooamlttses assigned evoraigbt responsibility for 
JTfft. These eosmlttsss vers gsssrslly laaotlve during TTS4 but 
vill probably play a biggsr rols ia m«, oaoo porforaaaoo 
stotisties «ro roloasod or audit exceptions appear, soae 
legislators say beooae aore involved for political reasons* — 
if tbe Oovemer appears vulnerable through the program, or the 
state* s fl aa aoes are named by liability for disallowed oosts. 



as noted earlier, partloipatioa of legislators on the 
State oounoil is poor in sioot states, with few exoeptioas, 
their at tend anoe and intensity of involvement la the worst of 
say g r oup, pabllo or private. Associates' nssessaeats of the 
level of leglelatlve involvement range from total nonimvolvement 
to limited or diminished involvement i 



The legislature ham never involved Itself with 
#ftm. Whereas all legislators knew of cm, very 
few knew what im stands for. 



• e e 



The legislature ia involved to the osteal that the 
oheir of erne no is a state eemutmr nam the legislature 

fit to fund a iis l een t ed worker program and a 

program, mesa to r, the legislature 
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baa net been involved in plan reviews, oversights , or 
ottasr uoro ovsrt sotivitiss. 

s s s 

Legislative iatereet waned aouewhet during the 1M4 
■•••ion. Tbs local pressures that funded, la part, 
the orsatioa aad sarly work of the joint eoamittss 
bars diminished new that taa issue of no* daaigaatioa 
has boas effectively olosed. 



inttrtit lam* 

Zatoaso pressure frosj looal eonetitueney groups 
obviously offsets taa level of individual legislators' 
Involvement in JIM, Interest groups lobbied hard at the cute 
level en soon leaves an designating siguifioaat segments aad 
target populations, adopting performance ueesttree and veighta 
attached to then, and State set- as ides. 

The interest groups that tried to influence pel ley 
during the transition year vera (1) minority grouper ft) 
traditional emplo ymen t and training nerviee providers, such aa 
aoenuamlty baaed crgaaieatleaa, oommunlty ooliegea, and 
vocational and tachmleal aohoo lai m new olaimaato, including 
g r oans repreeeatlng wmm, the need, end the ucndleappedt aad 
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(4) IDA administrators and Pic asmbsrs. Ths rslativs success of 
thess groups was contingent upon the strength of their 
"sponsors" at tha ftata level too Governor, state staff, or 
•tata Council. According to tha associates* reports, thasa 
groups can be expected to aoaiter program performance while 
continuing to scramble and compete for JTPA funds. 

S. 3 The Politic* of Pollflvultlna 

The dynamics ef change among key actors become more 
visible when their effects on key JTPA issues are examined. We 
next eoasider three program areas where oenflioting values 
affected the decisionmaking prceess during TYS4t sdx 
designations, Title XXA set-asides, and Title XXX allocations, 

Two broad sets of competing olaima cut aoross all three 
areas. One set ef claims is for the central! ty ef state 
priorities, much claims lay behind proposals to coordinate sda 
with ether service delivery boundaries, to promote servioes to 
the hard- to- serve, and to use a state-directed competitive 
process for targeting funds. The other sst ef claims is for ths 
primacy ef so* goals, and is seem in proposals to distribute 
Title XXk set-aside aad Title XXX funds to abas by formula, and 
to give tics aad abas discretion ia deciding hew to uee and 
administer these funds. 
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The designation of ssrvioe Delivery Areas was on* of 
the first polioy issues considered by the states in implementing 
JTPA. Thasa besio gaograptaioal unita designated for planning 
and delivering job training services were neither 
straightforward nor free from politics. Rather, the process 
involved ohoosing between two rival ways to delineate 8 DA 
boundaries. 

One, advanced by state-level offioiala, was to draw 8DA 
boundaries to conform to planning, eduoation, eoonomio 
development, or employment Servioe frameworks — that is, 
••rationalising** 8DA and ether State servioe boundaries. The 
other, advanoed by looal governments, maximised looal 
preferenoea. for C1TA prime sponsors, in partioular, the goal 
was to retain prime sponsor boundaries intaot. (Slightly more 
than half were suooessful.) for other looal governments with 
populations of at least 200,000, the goal was independent 8DA 
status. 

Ooveraers set the tone for state government involvement 
in 8 DA delineations. Three distinot approaohea were adopted by 
Governors in the sample states i 

o an active poature promoting a centrally 
determined plan for 8DA designations; 
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o A broker role, mediating oonfliots among 
looal contenders for SDA status) or 

o A passive or reactive role to looal decisions. 

The sample states were divided almost evenly among 
these three categories. Governors of small/ rural states often 
adopted the active role; those of medium and large, more heavily 
urbanised States commonly adopted broker or deferential 
postures. The importance of this urban/rural distinction is not 
surprising. As noted in our first report, "In general, the 
larger the state, the greater the proportion of former prime 
sponsors able to resist any change." Broker or deferential 
roles were viewed as more politically expedient for Governors of 
larger states. 

Active Balg. In one small State, the Associate 
indicated that "dividing the State into a large number of SDAs 
didn't make any sense, as it would be inconsistent with the 
Governor's ideas of a compact, centralised administrative 
structure." in another small, rural state, the Governor, 
"pressed by the Business Council to form a single SDA for the 
entire state," prevailed in this outcome. The Associate 
explains that three subunits seeking separate SDA status found 
it necessary to "go along with the Governor to get the high 
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oaliber of private-oeiator representation on the State Council 
that he sought." 



The Governor of a large state actively promoted the 
configuration of SDAs along state planning region lines , as 
proposed by the state employment and training department staff. 
Re found, however, that he had no legal recourse but to grant 
SDA status to governments of jurisdictions with populations of 
200,000 or more. As a result, only 60 percent of his originally 
proposed SDAs were designated as such. 



Broker Role. For Qovernors adopting the broker role, 
the following process was typical: 



Requests for SDA designation were placed in two 
stacks: the "automatics" and the problem oases. 
The former generally consisted of stable CETA 
prime sponsor areas; the latter were generally in 
the more rural, sparsely populated counties which 
had either been balance of state regions or "special 
circumstances" prime sponsors, and did not have 
sufficient administrative capacity to manage a 
full JTPA program. What followed was a very 
intensive period of political bargaining among the 
entities involved, with State agency staff acting 
as the political broker. 



Deferential Role. The prevailing approach in the 
remaining States was, in the words of one Associate, "to let the 
preferences bubble up from the local areas to be certified at 
the State level." The Governor of one medium-sized State, for 
example, decided to "take a hands-off policy with regard to 
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boundary decisions for the new SDAs." Thus his employment and 
training division — even though it had developed an SDA plan 
reflecting labor market characteristics — had to soft-pedal 
that plan and instead facilitate the process. The resulting SDA 
makeup, according to the Associate, reflects the lack of any 
central pressure, one SDA is composed of counties sprawling far 
to the north and the south. "Indian reservations, unemployed 
millworkers and loggers, college students, Hispanics, and 
wealthy wheat farmers are all lumped in one sweet package." 

Regardless of the Governor's approach to designating 
SDAs, the process was time consuming and, in some States, 
fraught with tension between State and local governments, once 
the process ended, however, there was little evidence of 
lingering conflict. The medium-sized state described above was 
the lone sample State where a challenge to the Governor's 
decisions continued; the arena for conflict resolution, however, 
shifted to the courts during TY84. 

Transition Year Activity . Following SDA designations, 
State efforts to "rationalise" SDA and other State service 
delivery boundaries continued in seven states. All efforts 
involved reconfiguring Employment service boundaries to conform 
to the newly established SDAs. The Associate in one small, 
rural State indicated that the "driving motivation was 

Employment Service budget cuts, which forced the state ta - 

consider closing Employment Service offices unless it could find 
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more economical ways of housing the staffs. 11 In another small 
State, the "perceived need for unified service areas in welfare, 
unemployment insurance, job search, and job training 11 caused the 
reconfiguration. 

It is not clear whether States will continue efforts to 
redraw Employment Service or other service boundaries to conform 
with SDAs. The deciding factor may be how important JTPA is 
compared to other State services and funding sources. The 
Associate in one large State noted, "JTPA is not that big a deal 
in the entire context of State services — particularly since 
Title III funds flow outside the SDA network. 11 The Associate in 
another large State, in contrast, expects that integration of 
service delivery boundaries will take place, as "job training, 
community development, and economic development programs are 
seen increasingly to serve the same areas and clientele." 

Future Issues . Governors are permitted by law to 
redesignate SDAs "no more frequently than every two years." 1 
Thus the viability of SDAS delineated at the start of the 
transition year will be scrutinized during PY84. 

Redesignation decisions in early PY85 may well be 
linked to allocations of 6 percent incentive set-asides under 
Title IIA, described in the next section. SDAs meeting or 
—exceeding-perfo rmanc e s tanda r ds ma^ have a a troiig. j^laim_ on _ 

A JTPA ? Title I, Section 101(c). 
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continued designation. But some Governors au&y award incentive 
funds to assist future performance, not just to reward past 
performance. Where this occurs, even SDAs whose performance did 
not meet early expectations may remain intact. 

Titxe IIA S et-Asides 

A total of 22 percent of the Title IIA funds is set 
aside for four separate purposes: 

o 8 percent to coordinate state vocational 
education programs; 

o 6 percent to SDAs for incentive grants for 
exceeding performance standards or for 
technical assistance; 

o 3 percent for older worker programs; 

o 5 percent for state administrative purposes. 

Numerous arrangements to administer and distribute the 
set-aside funds during TY84 are described in the report on the 
earlier round of the study; the variety indicates that Governors 
were indeed exercising the considerable discretion permitted 
them under the law. Changes in some arrangements for PY84 
reveal continued discretion. This time, however, the Governors 
were responding to demands for change at both State and local 
levels. 



Revisions were concentrated in the distribution of the 
S ^percetrb ^centive g rants and the 0 per ce nt Y o c atit*na3r 
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education funds* Few states changed the older worker or 
administrative set-aside arrangements. 

The Incentive Grant Set- Aside, Fewer than one-quarter 
of the sample states used the 6 percent set-aside funds for 
incentive payments during the transition year. Most states felt 
there was insufficient information on which to reward 
performance during TY84. in contrast, eighteen of the twenty 
sample States plan to award such grants in PX84, basing them on 
K?)A performance in the transition year. The two remaining 
Stxfces will defer awards until PY85. 

Political considerations underlay decisions on what 
factors to use to measure and reward performance. Two bases for 
distributing the funds were contemplated by agency officials and 
Council members at the state level i (1) meeting or exceeding 
State-prescribed standards, and (2) meeting or exceeding 
standards for the hard-to-serve, (see Chapter 10 for n 
discussion of performance measures adopted by the States.) 

Advocates for special groups rrgued for including a 
hard-to-serve criterion. Typically, organizations representing 
welfare recipients, the handicapped, ex-offenders, at-risk 
youths, and displaced homemakers, together with their "sponsor* 1 
State agencies — social services, education, and youth 
departments — were Involved. Both sets of actors contended 
that a hard-to-serve factor for rewarding performance would have 
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two salutary effects: it would enoourage sdas to serve those 
groups who are typically harder to place, and it would 
discourage them from "creaming." 



These advocates for the hard- to- serve were largely 
successful; all states that planned to allocate incentive funds 
during PY84 used both performance measures and hard- to- serve 
standards. Administering agency officials in most states viewed 
the two as separate and distinct bases for rewarding performance 
— thereby enlarging the pool of potentially eligible SDAs. in 
one state, however, the two factors were linked, with possible 
negative consequences for rural SDAs: 



Of the 6 percent funds for incentive awards, 
50 percent are for meeting or exceeding 
performance standards, 40 percent are for 
meeting or exceeding standards established for 
the hard-to-serve population, and 10 percent 
are for a bonus pool for exceptional SDAs 
exceeding performance standards. 

SDAs must have qualified to receive the 50 
percent of these funds in order to be considered 
eligible for the 40 percent portion. 

One likely result of these rules is that rural 
SDAs will have more trouble than urban SDAs in 
qualifying for awards. Rural SDAs have complained 
that their total pool of potential participants 
is smaller and the job opportunities are more 
limited. As this will be the first year of 
sanctions for not meeting standards, it could 
be a real test period for the smaller SDAs. 



The vocational Edu cation Bat-Aside . Nine sample states 
changed their administration of the vocational education 
set-aside for PY84. The changes reflected the resolution of 
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competing tugs between State educational agencies and local SDAs 
over the uses of the funds. 

Three States increased their control over these funds. 
The Department of Education in one State successfully advocated 
shifting from a formula basis in TY84 to a discretionary basis 
in PY84 for allocating the 80 percent of the funds mandated in 
the law for eligible participants. The Associate contends that 
the change will not only allow the Education Department to 
target funds to meet State-determined priorities, but will also 
broaden the pool of potential service providers. 

A second State strengthened the emphasis on the 8 
percent funds as "the Governor's money — to further his 
economic development and disadvantaged youth employment 
objectives. 11 

The vocational education program description 

sheets, which were reviewed by the State 

Council's Retraining for Employment Committee, 

are explicit in identifying programs as carrying 

out the Governor's policies, and the Governor's staff 

was there to advance them. This was a definite 

change from the TY84 process. 

In the third State, the funds were still allocated by 
formula to vocational education districts, but the State 
vocational education agency required the districts to apply for 
PY84 funds. During the transition year, the agency had simply 
distributed the funds on a formula basis — a procedure 
criticised by the State Council for its lack of accountability. 



The SDA role was strengthened in the remaining states 
where changes in the 8 percent set-aside arrangements occurred 
between the transition and first program years. SDAs 
successfully advocated more direct involvement in planning and 
administering the vocational education funds. These points are 
separately illustrated in the following excerpts: 



During TY84, RFPs were sent directly tc local 
education agencies (LEAs) from the state 
Education Department (SED) . LEA proposals were 
submitted to SED without prior SDA review. As a 
consequence/ SDAs were frequently unaware of the 
status and content of proposals and subsequently 
funded grants, changes for PY84 were established 
to provide for a more efficient and timely 
allocation of the 8 percent funds. SDAs must now 
sign off on all proposals. 



In a large eastern state: 



During the TY, the State Education Department (SED) 
contracted directly with local educational service 
providers, effectively bypassing the SDAs. . . . 
That has changed in PY84, apparently as a result of 
demands by SDAs that they incorporate the education 
set-aside funds into their total planning and 
administrative efforts, in PY84 the SDAs serve as the 
local contractors for service delivery, and they also 
benefit from the available administrative funds. . . . 
This procedural change, which means that the SDAs 
administer the 8 percent grants after SED decides who 
will get them, reduces SED's control. 



The older Worker set-Aside . Competing claims for State 
or SDA control were also present, to a lesser extent, in the 
older worker funds. Two states changed from a formula-based 
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distribution approach, "spreading the funds, 11 to a competitive, 
"targeting 11 process. Two others changed from "targeting" to 
"spreading," that is, from a statewide RFP process to a formula 
for distributing funds to SDAs. 

Although these shifts occurred in only four states, the 
reasons for their occurrence may apply more widely in future 
years. From the perspective of State agencies, targeting allows 
for coordination of JTPA funds to implement selected State 
priorities. For example, in one State that redesignated both 
older worker and vocational education funds in PY84 as statewide 
discretionary money for which SDAs and other agencies can 
compete, four educational and two older worker priorities were 
defined by the respective State administering agencies. 

Targeting also has advocates at the SDA level, 
particularly when the set-asides distributed by formula are 
small. The Department of Aging in one State administered the 
older worker funds in PY84 at the SDA's request: 

The change was made because the amounts allocated 
were too small in TY84 and the SDAs did not want 
them. They are not spending them and have found 
that specialized staff are required for aging 
funds and they do not want to have staff 
specialise for such small amounts. 
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SDAs sometimes favor "spreading" approaches for the 
set-aside funds, however, when the allocation formula provides 
programmatic and administrative benefits. The four states that 
retained the TY84 formula basis for distributing older worker 
funds are large; their urban SDAs, in particular, welcomed the 
opportunity to integrate these set-asides with other JTPA funds 
— even though they had to apply to the state administering 
agency for the preallocated amounts. 



Future Issues, will there be more changes in 
distributions of set-asides? The answer probably depends on 
three factors: the timeliness with which the funds are spent in 
PY84; the satisfaction of client groups; and the role of the 
State Councils. 

Speedy expenditure rates seem to argue for continuing 
present allocation schemes; slow rates, for change. Minority 
groups; traditional employment and training service providers; 
and womens* groups, the aged, and the handicapped can be 
expected to scrutinize the uses and beneficiaries of set-asides 
in TY84 and PY84 — and to advocate changes to benefit their 
clients. Finally, many state Councils, as noted earlier in the 
chapter, are exercising more control over the direction and 
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content of the JTPA program, and may stress greater 
administrative and programmatic coordination of set-asides with 
other JTPA funds. This may or may not be translated into 
initiatives for more State-level control over *et~aside funds. 



Title III 

Among the many tasks that State JTPA agencies had to 
perform during the transition year — developing funding 
mechanisms, providing guidance to SDAs, and monitoring 
implementation — the task presenting the largest number of 
difficult problems was setting up Title III programs for 
dislocated workers. 

Title III problems were both procedural and political. 
Delays in program implementation were frequently explained by 
the greater emphasis on Titles I and IIA in the States, Title 
III procedural requirements, the newness of the program, the 
"rather modest allocation for establishing a dislocated worker 
program," 2 and the matching requirement. Major changes in 



z Robert Cook, V. Lane Rawlins, Cilia Reesman, Kalman Rupp, 
Wayne Turnage and Associates, state Level Implementation of the 
Job Training Partnership Act . Office of Research and Evaluation, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, June 1984, pp. 4-31. 
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Title III programs in six sample states for PY84, however, 
reveal that many so-called procedural problems reflected 
political concerns. 



Allocation strateg y chances . Major Title in changes 
for PY84 all involved allocation strategies, one state shifted 
from State-level determinations of projects and amounts to 
distributing the funds by formula to SDAs. Two shifted toward 
State centralization, one kept the formula allocation but 
designated new eligible local units, while another maintained a 
centralized rpp strategy but reconstituted the state 
decisionmaking entity. 



States that shifted allocation strategies toward 
formula funding were responding to local concerns, one 
Associate indicates that while several "technical" reasons 
given, the major reason may have been political. 



Some council members argued that, in keeping 
with the philosophy of placing responsibility 
for the program at the SDA leveX, (l) the formula 
scheme more adequately meets such an objective 
than an ftFP process; (2) SDA two-year plans can 
be more consistent in dealing with ongoing 
projects; end (3) funds can be allocated more 
rapidly at the start of the program year based on 
SDA plans. 

While these may have been some of the more "technical" 
arguments, the overriding reasons for the change may 
have been to ensure that rural, less urbanized (and 
less experienced in the RPP process) SDAs received 
Title in funds. 
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SDAs in a large, southern State were dissatisfied with 
results of the allocation process in the transition year: 



When the state office discussed formula funding 
Title III to EDAs in the transition year, most 
SDAs did not want the funds, but preferred to 
concentrate on getting Title iia programs underway. 
However, when SDAs later became aware that Title 
III projects conflicted with their own Title IIA 
OJT efforts, they argued for a change to a 
formula-based strategy. [Under the PY84 allocation 
strategy] SDAs recommend to the State projects 
within their SDA to be funded. No money is given 
to the SDAs. In effect, proposals are submitted 
to the SDAs.... The projects are then submitted by the 
SDAs to the [State* s DOL] who contracts with the 
organisation which submitted the proposal to the 
SDA. ... 



SDAs are now more capable of establishing 
administrative units. As a result more SDAs are designated to 
distribute Title III funds. In a large, eastern state; 



Title III transition year funds were allocated 
by formula to counties , with the decisionmaking 
prerogative retained by the State Department of 
Labor. IN PY84, Title III funds will be distributed 
to SDAs . with decisionmaking responsibilities still 
at the state level. The explanation for the change 
from counties to SDAs as the unit of formula 
determination: 

1. SDAs were not in place when the State 
legislature enacted the Title III enabling 
legislation for TY84. 

2. A county-based scheme was viewed favorably 
by counties expecting to be multi-county 
cons )rtia. 

3. By 1984, the SDA system was fully in place 
and perceived as the legitimate basis for all 
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JTPA funding. (Son* counties, however, did press 
unsuccessfully for retention of the transition 
year system.) 



Just as SDAs spurred shifts toward decentralized 
allocation strategies, changes in the opposite direction were 
typically initiated by state agencies. The following excerpt 
describes the critical role of the state Labor Department staff 
in a small, midwestern state in influencing change toward state 
centralization: 



During the transition year, 75 percent of the 
funds were allocated to SDAs on a formula basis 
and 25 percent were retained at the State level. 
All funds were obligated at the State level through 
an RFP system. 

For PY84 the state Council initially voted to 
allocate the funds in the same way as in TY84. The 
State staff had recommended that all funds be kept 
at the State level, but this was overturned by the 
State Council for the same reasons given in the 
transition year, i.e., JTPA is to be a local program. 
The state staff's view was that SDAs did not use the 
funds effectively during the transition year and 
therefore the funds should be kept at the state level. 

The staff then developed a new proposal to the Council 
that would retain 100 percent of Title III funds at the 
State level. This time, the staff worked closely with 
the Dislocated worker Committee of the state Council, 
and final approval for this change was attained. 



Change in the Title III decisionmaking unit in a small, 
eastern state was motivated by a desire for better response to 
older workers* training needs. The State Council made Title III 
awards in TY84, but for PY84 this responsibility was given 
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to an interagency committee. The Associate reported that the 
purpose was "to speed up the decisionmaking process and, hence, 
the flow of fluids to older workers who are victims of plant 
closings that cannot be predicted very far in advance. 11 



2.3 BfflBBftja 

Under Title II A, SDAs have significant program and 
administrative responsibilities and they are provided in the 
legislation with a formula-based funding passthrough from the 
State to meet them. However, Title III has developed as very 
much a state program. Yet even in Title III, state and local 
priorities have competing claims. The issues of targeting 
versus spreading, as well as State control, seem to dominate the 
discussion of Title III allocations. The isnue of central- 
ization versus decentralization is also evident in the handling 
of the set-aside funds. Should these funds be used to support 
"State" programs or provided to the SDAs to "purchase services" 
for particular groups? Finally, political uncertainties still 
exist at the State and SDA level about whether JTPA is heading 
in a "welfare" or an "economic development" direction in PY84 
and PY85. Some examples of these pushes and pulls are evident 
in the following chapter which examines state-SDJi relations. As 
JTPA ages r and as both States and SDAs gain greater confidence 
in program management, this dynamic competition can be expected 
to continue across the entire JTPA program. 
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3. 8TATE-SDA RELATIONS 



The nature cf ctate governmental relations with SDAs 
under JTPA varied with the desires and perceptions of the 
Governors and their principal aides in 1983. This chapter 
discusses the Governors* apparent goals in attempting to develop 
the type of State/sub-state relationship they wanted under 
JTPA. Several questions can be asked: Did the states try to 
use the new power available to them under the program to 
maintain and expand their roles in the employment and training 
system? Did the Mew Federalism ideas embodied in JTPA stop at 
the state level? or, did the States devolve power over JTPA 
program content to the SDAs? 



3.1 Types of State-SDA Relations 

In the early stages of program implementation during 
calendar year 1983, the States seemed to fall into three main 
groups in terms of State-SDA relations. 

In the first group, the Governor regarded JTPA as an 
opportunity to reform the entire employment and training system, 
In these cases, the Governor tended to centralize the job 
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training function, either in his or her office or a single 
cabinet department. At the same time, that effort usually led 
to significant decentralizing of authority to the SDAs and their 
PICs. Governors perceived that a "partnership 11 should develop 
under this program between State and sub-State entities. 

In a second group of states, the Governors wt*re also 
actively involved in implementing the JTPA program, but for 
somewhat different reasons. Here the Governor was less 
concerned with building an administrative partnership than with 
attaining specific political or policy goals that required a 
substantial centralization of authority at the State level. The 
goals ranged from setting up statewide economic development 
programs to distributing political rewards to specific groups. 
In some States, the traditional centralization of state politics 
made it difficult to fashion a partnership between the State and 
SDAs. 

In a third group of states, the Governors tended not to 
be actively involved in early implementation of JTPA. Here the 
arrangements that had prevailed under CETA and the balance 
between State agency and local responsibilities remained largely 
unchanged. However, the absence of political leadership at the 
Governor's level seemed to make that balance unstable, at least 
as of the beginning of 1984. 
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As an example of the first group of states, early in 
the development of JTPA the Governor in one state decided that 
"the responsibility for implementation of programs such as JTPA 
should be at the local level in order to meet and be responsive 
to local requirements and needs," in the words of the Field 
Associate. The Governor made two early decisions. First, he 
gave responsibility to the Department of Labor, so that it could 
integrate JTPA with other employment and training programs and 
establish a working relationship with local actors, second, he 
became actively involved in selecting the members of the state 
Council. Because small business had supported him in his 
campaign, representatives from this group tended to be selected 
for the Council, when disputes between the Department of Labor 
and the council occurred over the number of SDAs, the Governor 
usually sided with the Council, which, in turn, tended to 
reflect local concerns. 



In another state, the Governor actively encouraged a 
State/local partnership at the inception of JTPA; it was 
reported that the Governor saw JTPA primarily as a tocl for 
economic development. Re concurred in a Council recommendation 
that the program be assigned to the Economic Development 
Department (EDD) . "EDD worked assiduously to develop the 
partnership throughout the state.... EDD is the state's 
economic development agency and represents the state to local 

governments m this state, the Pics target their own service 

populations and priorities without interference or guidance from 
the Governor or state council." 



SB still anothor ttata, tha oovornor had as a top 
priority *tho coordination of job training with looal and 
rofloar l •gaasala aovolopaoat efforts." Tba oovaraor oraatad 
too ttata Job Training Coordinating ooanoil in Maroh it as to 
aaooapllah that goal, and in oo doing liaitod tho oarliar powoi 
oaortii by too ttata Dopartaoat of Labor ©war tho CBTA program. 
Tho ttata Oowaoil oota tho overall policy for Jm while tho 
Depertaeat of Labor handloo day-to-day adaiaistratioa. Tha 
Depertasat af Labor in this ttata baa takaa a aora 
lat sags* si sa sets! spprossh ia working with anno than it did 
wadsr CSTa. tba rsprsosatatlves advise tha dspartaaat about 
asaitsring sad asnsgaasnt iaforaatioa systeao, and ttata 
officials soaoalt with tbaa ia sotting porforaanoo standards. 
Tho hosisisto la this ttata said! «JTPn baa resulted both in 
groatar oaatralisatioa of oaployaaat sad training nativity at 
tho ttata level through tba dowornor*o initiatives rogarding t 
ttata Osaaell, tai groatar doooatralisatioa through tho 
iatoraotioa of tbaa sad ttata egeaoies. 

Za tho ssnoad group of states, tha Governor wantod to 
oootraliso tba ooatoat and oporotiono of mi to aohieve oorta 
polloy goals* oao waa oooaooio dovol opaoa t. Xa oaa ttata $ th 
sjsvoraor •baa booa out ia front nationally ia favor of •••• a 
largo priva t e ■se ct o r iavolv— sat ia solving ••••oBployaont and 
traiaing probloas land) atraaaliaing ttata gowomaont....** Th 
JTffm progroa waa plaood ia tba ttata Oapartaont of Labor insto 
of tba ■aojaaaj n Developaeat Dopartaoat. Tho private aootor di 
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not want the program in the leonomie Development Department 
wtaiota could make atratagio managamant daeiaiona. The private 
seotor, moreover, wanted a aingle 8 DA. nit was not easy setting 
up a aingle atatewide 8 DA. The old prime sponsors all presented 
considerable resistance. The threat to joba and budgets was 
seen aa oritioal," aooording to the Assooiate. To overcome 
thia, the private aeotor oompenaated local ceta ataff who 
tranaferred to the State payroll for benefits they lost in the 
tranafer. The Governor also overoame some opposition to 
centralisation by setting up an advisory committee of the local 
eleoted offioiala. However, with one 8 DA, the state jtpa 
program is dearly centralised. For example, the management 
information eye tern is being oonverted to serve all social 
prograaa throughout the state. 

in another State, the Governor's stress on economic 
development led to new levels of centralising employment and 
training aotivitiea. The State largely determined the SDA 
designations, despite pressures from various counties and 
regions for separate SDA status. The state backed down only 
where an especially powerful actor (such as one mayor who was on 
the state Counoil) was involved. According to the Associate in 
thia State, "most local actors are relatively inexperienced in 
JTPA and are hardly in a position to challenge the authority or 
interests of the Governor* s office or key state institutions. •• 
In some counties where the local eleoted officials have placed 
paaaive publie-aeotor representatives on the Pics, the direction 
of the program sometimes comes from the state council, which has 
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mora active representatives. The Governor's plan gives priori 
to training programs that stress eoonomio development. The 
State "requires the SDAs in preparing their local employment a; 
training programs to address the manner in which JTPA resource 
will be used to meet the goals and priorities identified by th 
State". 

Some states take charge of JTPA because the state is 
small and the political environment favorable. In one such 
State, the Governor was reported to favor "centralized 
administration of human services programs as the key to 
establishing clear lines of accountability, as well as gaining 
administrative efficiencies necessary in a small state.,.." 
Before JTPA, the CBTA office and the Employment Service were 
merged, with considerable staff reduction. The administrative 
entity for JTPA was the Employment Service Division, which 
staffs both the State Council and the SDAs. The program is 
delivered through the Employment service offices in the State. 
Title III is operated by the state AFL-CIO. A key goal of the 
Employment Service is "to put in place an effective program wi 
a barebones staff." 

In another rural State, the Employment Service operat 
the program, with strong emphasis on involving the private 
sector. The Governor's Council serves as both the State Counc 
and the statewide PIC. Its executive director was the dominan 
force in implementing the program in the state. For example, 

in 



order to organize a single-SDA program, he had to persuade the 
mayors of two cities, formerly prime sponsors, not to have 
separate 8DA status. 

Roughly three-quarters of the states are evenly divided 
between the first two groups and about a quarter of the states 
are included in the third category. In these states, no clear 
direction was established at the beginning of the JTPA program. 
This was largely because the Governor did not get involved and 
the state legislature showed no particular interest in 
structuring the program. In these states JTPA triggered no 
reorganization of employment and training programs at either the 
State or sub-State level. Instead, the balance of power between 
the state and sub-state areas remained largely as it had been 
under CETA, at least at the beginning. 

In one of these states, the Governor was reported to 
have "played a minor role in JTPA." while he set broad goals, 
the specifics were left to cabinet secretaries. SDAs emerged 
from the Economic Development Districts, which are very strong 
in the state. They serve as administrative agencies for Federal 
and State grant programs and provide planning and economic 
development services, outside of the cities that were prime 
sponsors, the Economic Development Districts are administrative 
entities for the SDAs and provide staff for the pics. This 
Associate indicates that old CETA staff "comprise the chief 
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actors in JTPA except for some new actors being introduced by 
the requirement that a majority of PIC members come from the 
private sector. 11 

3.2 The Local Betting in Perspective 

The States" early responses to the implementation of 
JTPA were largely influenced, both directly and indirectly, by 
local conditions. 8DA designations involved the creation of 
entirely new political subdivisions within the States. This 
process was (and will continue to be) very definitely 
constrained by local forces. The extent to which States were 
able to centralize or decentralise employment and training 
programs under JTPA was affected by the previous configuration 
of local actors, both public and private. This is also true f 
States 1 relationships with any new local players who had an 
opportunity to take part in this New Federalism initiative. 

Variation in the structure of JTPA programs is even 
greater at the sub-State level. The arrangements among local 
actors under JTPA differ from those under CETA in several ways 
First, of course, JTPA gives primary status to the 
private -sector participants. The Associates report that 
private-sector participation on PICs started at a promisingly 
high level under JTPA. The evidence suggests that, while the 
honeymoon period may be over, a private-sector commitment to 
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the program has been established. Associates in a number of 
SDA8 have reported a fall-off in private-sector interest and 
participation. However, under even the very best of 
circumstances, this is to be expected. In many cases, 
private-sector PIC members lose interest simply because 
participation requires too much time and work for already busy 
people, in other oases, frustration with bureaucratic process 
and details has taken its toll on participation by 
private-sector officials, especially those occupying top 
management positions, in one PIC, it was reported that "the 
representatives from some of the largest companies are regarded 
as 'go-to-meeting' types with little or no influence within 
their corporations." in another 8 DA, the chair of the PIC, who 
represented a major corporate voice, resigned in frustration due 
to bottlenecks in State-SDA communication on policy and 
administrative matters. Despite these difficulties, the overall 
picture seems to be brighter than that which characterized the 
CETA Title VII program. 

The role of community-based organizations (CBOs) 
represents another difference from CETA and varies considerably 
across states and their SDAs. In some jurisdictions, CBOs 
remain the prinicipal providers of JTPA services; in others, 
their existence is in jeopardy. The extent to which these 
organizations are able to re-establish themselves within the 
State and SDA employment and training systems will influence the 
character of State-SDA relations in the future. 
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A third diffeience is also patterned by past 
experience. An SDA's prior status under the CETA program (prime 
sponsor, BOS area, no prior experience) is a significant 
determinant of its relations with the state. Some SDAs were 
reported to be much more sophisticated in their planning and 
operational capabilities than were their counterparts at the 
State level. For example, one Associate reported that "the 
[city/county SDA] does not view the State as the new regional 
office. It does not consult with the State on administrative 
issues because the county (SDA) staff is far more sophisticated 
than the State staff. 11 This reponse is not confined to SDAs 
that were prime sponsors under CETA. Indeed, an SDA that had 
been part of the balanoe-of-state prime sponsor under CETA was 
reported to be less than pleased with the State's technical 
assistance efforts. 

The implementation of JTPA, of course, is also directly 
influenced by the capability of the local leaders who govern the 
program. Local elected officials, in particular, have varying 
levels of interest, commitment, and experience. Large urban 
SDAs, especially those representing citywide SDAs, are usually 
dominated by city officials. In two such city SDAs, the local 
elected officials rather than the PICs dominated SDA 
decisionmaking. On the other hand, in SDAs where county 
officials are the principal governmental representatives, the 
PICs seem to play the more dominant role. In one State, for 
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instance, county jurisdictions are perhaps the weakest unit of 
general-purpose government, and efforts to abolish them are 
common items on the legislative agenda each session. In this 
state, the PIC has established a firm niche in SDA affairs, 
second only to the state itself. 



3.3 Defining the Param eters of State-SDA Relationships 

Reports on earlier phases of this study indicated that 
State-SDA relations varied from harmonious to acrimonious and 
that the states* attitudes toward SDAs ranged from avoiding 
being "overly prescriptive" to being "the new Federal regional 
office." This section examines factors affecting the degree of 
conflict or cooperation between states and their SDAs. 



one factor that reduces a conflict is willingness on 
the part of the State to take part in SDA operations — not to 
dictate policy, but to share ideas and to keep communications 
open, one state's Department of Labor insisted that its staff 
of five field representatives attend all SDA/PIC meetings. 
Moreover, the Department of Labor holds periodic technical 
assistance conferences for the SDAs. Regular information is 
furnished to the SDAs, including a "service Delivery Area 
Planning Package" for preparing the annual plan. The state 
controls the set-asides and Title III funds, but the SDAs do not 
seem to resent this. The Department of Labor is the only state 



aotor involved and is perceived as being open and consistent in 
its dealings with all SDAs. The SDAs in this State generally 
did not follow the state's programmatic and participant 
priorities for Title HA. This was especially true among SDAs 
with prior CETA experience. Furthermore, SDAs with agressive 
PICs were less likely to take their cue from the State. Despite 
this, the fact that employment and training was not a "big 
ticket 11 item in State politics helped reduce t>e level of 
conflict. 

Some state agencies also cooperate with SDAs by workinc 
closely with them at the local level, especially in job traininc 
matters. In one State, for example, the Employment service and 
the Department of Human services want to rationalise sub-State 
district operations and have instructed their regional offices 
to work closely with the SDAs. The same pattern was seen in 
another state where the Associate reported that decentralization 
"has been furthered because the State has insisted that local 
branches of state agencies (especially the Employment Service) 
work together locally. 11 The opposite point is illustrated in 
one state where SDAs were instructed to work with various State 
agencies in developing programs and priorities, but no similar 
instructions were given by the Governor to state agencies.. This 
slowed the implementation of the program until the State Counci: 
clarified the State's position. 

Most State Councils appear to be advisory to state 
employment and training agencies, and, therefore, not a 
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"co-equal partner" in an operational sense. However, another 
factor affecting state-SDA relations is the pattern of 
collaboration or conflict between state Councils and SDAs. An 
example of cooperation between the State council and the SDAs 
was reported in one State where the council funded outside 
consultants to participate directly in PIC training sessions 
within the State. In another state the state council responded 
to PIC concerns about a highly centralized state plan and helped 
to make flexible local adjustments. For instance, the council 
persuaded the Governor to eliminate the requirement that health 
occupations be given a high priority for training for every Pic 
in the state and that representatives of the state Department of 
Welfare be voting members on every Pic. 

On the other hand, relations between the state council 
and the SDAs have created problems in several states. This 
occurred in one state where the Council waged a battle with the 
State Department of Labor and secured its own staff, using it 
instead of working closely with the PICs. while a separate, 
independent staff for the Council strengthens it in many 
respects (as against using the JTPA agency staff) , it does not 
seem to help with PIC relations. 

At present, there appears to be a "settling in" of the 
JTPA program, some states with centralized operations during 
the early transition period are permitting more discretion on 
the part of their SDAs. other states, however, that were less 
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centralized at the outset have assumed more responsibility. 
There was less diversity a* sng the States in their no.as of 
operation in summer 1984 than existed at the beginning of the 
program. 

One Associate reports that initially, "the Governor's 
office decided. ... in the implementation process to garner as 
much control of the operation of JTPA as was possible within the 
legislation." The Employment Service had long wanted to expand 
its influence in the employment and training area. The 
set-asides were completely controlled by the State, under the 
"unofficial doctrine that the SDAs have 78 percent of the 
action, why give them any more of our program." Not 
surprisingly, the Title III program was completely controlled by 
the State. The situation worsened in the spring of 1984 when 
SDA officials formed an association to lobby both the 
Commissioner and the Governor for more control. Apparently, 
they received some attention; the 3 percent older workers 1 
set-aside will be allocated to the SDAs using the Title IIA 
formula instead of being handled solely by the State. Moreover, 
controversial issues are now ironed out directly between the 
State staff and the SDA association. This technique was used to 
develop procedures govemir^ use of the 6 percent incentive 
funds. By the summer of 1984, things were changing. The 
Employment Service has sincerely tried to increase communication 
and information to the SDAs. The SDAs control types of 
programs, target groups, and contractor selection. Now the 



State is more concerned with fiscal controls and performance 
measures. 

Another State appears to have moved in the other 
direction. At the outset of the JTPA program it appeared to be 
the state where the greatest "decentralization" of program 
authority might occur. All four set-asides, for example, were 
formula-funded, at least in part, to the state 1 s fifty SDAs. At 
the same time, the State is intensely concerned with the 
liability issue. Consequently, it has imposed "process 
authority" on the SDAs, with accompanying paperwork and 
procedural burdens, and has diminished what many SDAs feel is 
their authority under the JTPA program. The State is also 
perceived as slow in responding to SDA questions. The Associate 
in this State notes that it is becoming the new "Federal 
regional office" in the eyes of local actors, interestingly, 
the state agrees with this assessment. 

This state is seen as restrictive. In the spring of 
1984, the State Department of Labor required all SDAs to 
withhold 20 percent of fixed unit-priced contracts until the 
employment (performance) criteria specified in the contracts had 
been achieved. The State has also defined successful 
performance as placement within sixty days of program 
termination in a position which lasts for at least thirty days. 
This has upset SDAs that are using performance-based contracting 
procedures, although the State seems to think that the SDAs have 
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substantial latitude. The Associate suggests that: "Except foj 
selecting and contracting with service providers and the settinc 
of overall program objectives in terms of participant numbers, 
there isn't a great deal left that isn't imposed by JTPA, the 
Department of Labor, the State Council, and/or the state 
legislature. 

state-designed and operated management information 
systems (MIS) under JTPA can help or hinder State-SDA relations 
Most states have management information systems for both the 
Title IIA and Title III programs. Most systems require that 
participant information be recorded from time of entry to time 
of termination, and some are trying to track participants after 
they leave the program. 

Such systems have caused a number of problems. One is 
that, while SDA participation in some states is voluntary, some 
especially rural SDAs, do not appear to have the internal 
capacity to fully use the State management information system. 
Further, data must be entered initially by the SDA, and 
sometimes even by training center staffers who vary in technical 
ability; this, in turn, may lead to problems of accuracy. 
Another problem is that participant and financial data are 
sometimes separately maintained, still another problem is that 
it is so expensive in some rural states to maintain the system 
that only the basics are put into place — enough to keep the 
State from getting into trouble — but not enough to develop "a 
really detailed understanding of local programs. 11 In other 
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eases / not all SDAs are included in the system. To improve 
their level of sophistication in information management, states 
need to bring in more SDAs and find ways to enhance the 
capability of the data-entry staff at the local level. 

Liability is another issue that may affect state-SDA 
relations. One state's method of defending itself against audit 
exceptions is a case in point. The state is both the grant 
recipient and administrative entity for its SDAs. It imposed a 
state wide set of administrative and financial reporting 
provisions to protect its interests under the program. All 
service deliverers must use the State management information 
system and disclose their previous audit experience at the grant 
application stage. Another state dealt with the liability issue 
by making regional Department of Labor representatives 
responsible. They oversee all SDA grant recipient activities 
and Department of Labor- supported program operations and 
coordinate all other state programs in the SDAs. 

The 40 percent youth expenditure requirement has caused 
"liability-related" problems in some states, which feel they 
cannot meet the requirement and, consequently, expect trouble 
for themselves and their SDAs. They argue that the youth 
requirement should, instead, be a youth participation rate of 40 
percent. Otherwise, the SDAs may design expensive programs for 
relatively few people to meet the 40 percent expenditure 
provisions. 
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are experiencing tath elements of collaboration and oonfliot 
with IDAS within thair jurisdictions. 

Tha struggle to build working relations batwaan states 
and SDAs has osntsrsd around information-sharing and 
communication. In some instanoes, information is, in faot, 
shared but not oommunioated, thereby oreating friction between 
the parties. Where oommunioation is bad, the state and 8DA 
typically do not trust eaoh other, it is precisely the notion 
of "trust" that forms the bond of linkage and partnership. 

One 8DA provides a oase in point. "Growing mutual 
suspioion" was reported to exist, especially in relations 
between the publio and private seotors. Moreover, the state's 
Employment servioe has no formal role in providing servioe to 
this 8DA, even though a required "coordination agreement" 
between the Employment servioe and the Pic oalls for 
oooperation, information exohange, and so forth. 

in another state, distrust arose between the state and 
SDAs over an "informal verbal notification" step in the job 
training planning prooess that one 8DA director described as 
inherently "punitive." To this 8DA official, the notification 
requirement exemplified the state's concern with "establishing 
the preeminence of state authority rather than assuring 
well-planned SDA programs ." 
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Efforts to improve state-SDA relations have been marked 
by new approaches to information-sharing and communication. In 
the oase of the 8DA referred to above, the SDA requested that it 
have a representative present during the State council's 
planning review stage. In another SDA, the new State JTPA 
director, who recognised the problems in communication between 
the State and SDAs under this predecessor, initiated a number of 
"policy groups," made up of State staff, council members, and 
SDA representatives, in other cases, SDA staff serve on state 
technical advisory councils on various projects. 

3.5 Conclusions 

State-SDA relationships occur on many levels. 
Interactions take place between State and local actors over (1) 
matters of public policy; (2) questions about organizational 
design and structure; (3) operational linkages among various 
organizations and programs; and (4) ways of providing direct 
service delivery to participants, such a multidimensional view 
of State-SDA relations reflects the realities of implementing 
such a complex program in a diffuse decisionmaking environment. 
State-SDA relationships are influenced not only by the actors 
involved — their respective motivations, personal charac- 
teristics, capabilities, and so forth — and the "history" of 
the relationship, but also by the level and focus of the 
interaction itself, that is, whether it concerns questions of 
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public policy, organizational/interorganizational systems 
development, or direct services to participants. 

Achieving a true partnership between allied job 
training programs is extremely difficult without the consent of 
the key organizational representatives involved, yet both 
executives and legislative officials are quick to mandate such 
relationships. In JTPA, as in its predecessors, statements of 
State policy about partnerships with local government and 
between the public and private sectors are often rhetorical 
pleas rather than clear guidelines for action. Thus, for 
example, we continue to see under JTPA a proliferation of 
nonfinanoial agreements between entities seeking to facilitate 
something that is poorly defined. 

The prognosis need not be dim, however. The experience 
to date has demonstrated that constructive working 
relationships, if not "partnerships," are possible between 
States and SDAs. However, it is tlso clear that they do not 
just happen spontaneously, nor do they easily sustain themselves 
without conscious and deliberate action on the part of the 
actors involved. Perhaps the future of State-SDA relations 
would best be served by the sharing of experiences, both 
positive and negative, among the various states and their 
subdivisions. Clearly, with respect to State-SDA relations, 
"good intentions are not enough." 
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4. SDA ORGANIZATION AND POLITICS 



Implementing JTPA in SDAs requires the participation of 
a Private Industry council (PIC) , local elected officials 
(LEOs) , and an administrative entity (AE) . Each of these actors 
performs functions mandated in the legislation, which also 
specifies how the Employment service (ES) will cooperate and 
participate in JTPA at the SDA level. Additional local actors 
include the actual service providers. This chapter describes 
the organisation at the SDA level. 

Although the act specifies certain functions for each 
role, it allows enormous variation in what entities fill the 
different roles. The only actor whose composition is fixed by 
the law is the PIC; a majority of its members must be 
private-sector representatives. 

SDAs may consist of entire States, groups of counties, 
a county, a city, or combinations of a city and county or 
counties. The SDAs sampled in this study reflect that variety. 

Depending on the SDA composition, the local elected 
official or officials involved may be a Governor, a mayor, a 
county executive, a board of mayors and county officials, a 
board only of county officials, or, occasionally, a combination 
of these with other local officials of special districts. 
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The administrative entity may be a local governmental 
body or one of the governments in a consortium, it may be the 
PIC, or it may be neither the PIC nor a local government as 
shown in Table 4-1 . 



Table 4-1. Organization of SDAs 
(Number of SDAs) 



Grant Administrative 
Type of agency Recipient Entity 



State Agency 5 5 

Multi-county . agencies: 
Multi-county development 
agency, council of 
governments , cooperative 

education agency 5 5 

County agency 7 6 

City agency 8 9 

PIC 7 6 

Other 8 a 9 b 

TOTAL 40 40 

a "Other" category includes two LEO boards, two PIC/LEO boards, 

two community colleges, and one six-county consortium. 

b "Other" category includes one LEO board, three PIC/LEO 
boards, two community colleges, and one city/county Employment 
and Training Office, one chamber of Commerce. 
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4.1 Administr ative Entities 



The grant recipient and administrative entity are 
usually, but not always, the same agency or organization, as 
shown in Table 4-1. Where they differ, the grant recipient's 
only real function is to pass on funds to the administrative 
entity. 

State Agencies 

In five of the SDAs studied, state agencies were the 
administrative entity. Four of these SDAs comprised a whole 
State or major portion of a state, and the State Department of 
Labor or Employment Service was the agency involved. 

The fifth SDA in which a state agency served as 
administrative entity presents an unusual case. Here, the pic 
contracted with the state Department of Human Resources (DHR) to 
run the local program because the PIC believed that the state 
"had the resources and the manpower to carry out JTPA" whereas 
the pic itself, as a group of volunteers, had only a limited 
amount of time and lacked the needed expertise. This PIC chose 
to continue the contract with Department of Human Resources into 
PY84. Hear the end of the transition year, however, it hired 
its own staff person to monitor the activities of Department of 
Human Resources and to ensure that the SDA's interests were not 
subordinated to the State's interests. 
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Multi-Countv Agencies 



Five rural , multi-county SDAs in the sample have some 
kind of multi-county agency as administrative entity. These 
SDAs range in size from two counties to more than fifteen 
counties. The administrative body is an area planning an£ 
development commission in three cases; a two-county council of 
governments in one case; and in the fifth case is a cooperative 
education agency that "diversif ieu its activities 11 and assumed 
leadership in its SDA "in the absence of any other regionwide 
organization. 11 These administrative entities were all 
established and doing business before the advent of JTPA. In 
rural settings , they were tailor-made for administering JTPA. 

Slnale-County Agencies 

In six sample SDAs, agencies of a single county 
government are the administrative entity for JTPA. Two of these 
counties contain large cities and one is a "balance-of-oounty" 
type — that is, that portion of a metropolitan county outside 
the city limits. The city government is not directly involved 
in administering JTPA in these three metropolitan SDAs. The 
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remaining county-based sdas are in more rural areas; two 
enoompass more than one county, with one county (a former CETA 
prime sponsor) taking the lead in administering JTPA. 

Citv Aaenciea 

An employment and training office or other city 
government agency is the most common type of administrative 
entity, found in nine SDAs in the sample. Generally, the 
administrative entity was also a CETA prime sponsor, usually 
making for a smooth transition into JTPA. 

One case with some tension involved a consortium 
consisting of a major city, the balance of the county in which 
it lies, and a small rural county adjacent to the metropolitan 
county. There was a general perception in this SDA that the 
CETA program had been very badly administered. The local 
elected officials in the metro county agreed to let the city 
have fiscal control of JTPA, but only after they were convinced 
that the mayor was deeply concerned about fiscal accountability. 
The officials in both counties retained veto power over the 
program, as specified in their consortium agreement. The small 
county was involved in this SDA at the Governor's insistence, 
apparently because it is included in the same vocational- 
educational school district as the city. Neither the 
small-county government nor the PIC is happy with this outcome 
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and there is some question whether small-county residents will 
be well served by JTPJU 

The PIC 

In six SDAs under study, the PIC itself served as 
administrative entity. These SDAs include a major city, a 
couple of rural SDAs, and a metro "balanoe-of-oounty" type. The 
only unifying thread is the fact that the Pics chose to 
administer JTPA themselves. 

Other Agencies 

The agencies administering JTPA in the remaining nine 
SDAs studied include one local elected official board, three 
PIC/LEO boards, two community colleges, one employment and 
training office of a city/county consortium, and one chamber of 
commerce. In one multi-county SDA the administrative entity was 
a community action agency that provided services in all the 
counties. Some interesting political skirmishes over the 
administration of the JTPA program took place within this group 
of SDAS. 

one SDA consists of four counties of a populous state; 
none of the counties includes a major city, one county was 
designated as grant recipient (after a dispute with another 
county which also wanted to be designated) , but this designation 
carries no policymaking authority. The administrative entity is 
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an office jointly funded by the local elected official board and 
by a PIC/LEO board. This office has only two staff members who 
are responsible for several administrative and support 
functions. The program is implemented by separate county 
employment and training offices in each county which, in the 
words of the Field Associate, "seem to retain a high degree of 
autonomy over program operations." The impression one gets of 
this 8DA is of four roughly equal counties which coordinate the 
administration of JTPA but watch each other to ensure that each 
gets its fair share of the program. 

One of the two SDAs administered by a community college 
lies in a state in which the Governor wanted JTPA administered 
by the community college system. Local elected officials in 
more than one SDA in the state resisted this plan, attempting to 
give administrative control of the program to local groups more 
loyal to them. The Governor • s plan prevailed in this SDA after 
a protracted political struggle accompanied by much reporting 
and editorializing in the media. 

The SDA administered by a county chamber of commerce is 
unique in the sample. The selection of the chamber was a 
compromise solution to a stalemate between the PIC and the local 
elected official board, which had equal status in the selection 
process. 
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4.2 Private Industry Council a 



This section examines the composition and role of pics 
as a whole, particularly the relationships and politics between 
PICs and local elected officials and between Pics and admini- 
strative entities. Chapter 5 concentrates more on the 
private-sector role, including its influence on the PIC. 

PIC Composition 

The JTPA legislation specifies that besides 
private-sector representatives, who must constitute a majority, 
the PIC must include representatives of all educational agencies 
in the SDA, organized labor, rehabilitation agencies, 
community-based organizations (CBOs) , economic development 
agencies, and the Employment service. All of the PICs studied 
met these standards, but there were differences in size, other 
constituencies represented, and numbers of representatives for 
the various required constituencies. 

The PIC size ranged from thirteen to forty-three 

v 

members; the median was twenty-three. One-third of the PICs 
fell between twenty-one and twenty-five members. In several 
SDAs, local elected officials consciously tried to form a PIC of 
a manageable size so they could work more effectively. 
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Geographical representation oriteria increased the size 
of some pics. The multi-county oonsortia most often added this 
kind of requirement. Altogether, about one-third of the 
Associates mentioned this as an issue for their PIC. 

One method of assuring individual county representation 
was to select private-sector representatives from each county to 
sit on the Pic. Among a small number of consortia in the study, 
the county executive or county judge designated the 
private-sector members to represent their county on the PIC. in 
another 8DA, by contrast, the private-sector itself dominated 
the appointment process. "The town chamber of commerce 
coordinated the preparation of a single private-sector slate 
from among the nominations of all chambers of commerce, 
industrial development authorities, and economic development 
agencies," according to the Associate. 

Almost all pics included several education 
representatives to cover the diversity of educational providers, 
local public education, community colleges, vo-tech schools, and 
higher education. In most SDAs, the PIC contained only one 
representative each of rehabilitation agencies, economic 
development agencies, and the Employment service, organized 
labor was represented by two or more members, however, on nearly 
40 percent of pics; one large city PIC had four labor members. 
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Community-based organization representation varies in 
number and type of organisations included. Half of the PICs 
oontained two or more CBO representatives; five was the maximum. 

Types of organisations occurring most frequently were: 
(1) minority-based organisations which were invariably 
represented in SDAs containing major cities; (2) community- 
action agencies; (3) general-purpose social service organi- 
zations such as the United Way; and (4) organizations working 
with special segment* of the target population such as youths, 
senior citizens, the handicapped, migrants, displaced home- 
makers, and women. Private Industry Councils in cities with 
substantial Hispanic populations usually had representation from 
one local organization. One PIC had an Indian tribe repre- 
sented. About one-quarter of the PICs tried to assure minority 
and female representation among the total PIC membership. 
Others specifically included minority or female-owned 
businesses. 

Community action program (CAP) agencies were fre- 
quently, though not always, members of PICs of county 
consortia, in at least one instance, the local elected 
officials from rur*i counties in a consortium "played an 
important role in *o.*r.ring that the CAP agencies remained as 
major accors .... Persistent with LEO concerns that equitable 
dollars flow to tn«*ir counties, the caps were seen as the one 
agency with a direct service capability in these very rural 
counties." 
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novo not oonlaatod too PXO aor voted oo a bloc. The oovaraor 
nay neve boom raturaiag o favor rothor than oaaipalatiag tha 
tzo. 

toblio agency profooaioaala ar* aaethar iaportaat 
ooaeUtaenoy of PXO aenfcere. Moat Pica contain aavaral 
esporienoed profoooioBolo vereed act only la aaployoant and 
training programs but nloo in governmental bureauoratio 
prooooooo. fhooo n on b aro roproooat education, human service , 
and rehabilitation agencies, and tha mploynant service. Aa a 
body, tboir onporionoo and knowledge often exceeded that of 
private- a actor n o nborohlp at tha oatoot of jtpa; thua, ttaay ware 
in a pooition aiailar to aany administrative entity staffs. 
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These publio-eeotor professionals sxsrtsd a graat influanoa on 
tha tranaitioa yaar plan in aavaral SDAa, but privata-saotor 
manbara ara dafarring to tha profaaaionala laas frequently as 
tha program matures. 



2Xfi_Bfilft 

During tha firat fav months of JTPA implementation, 
many pica vara oarriad along by aotora who vara axparianoad with 
employment and training, inoluding staff, state agenoies, and 
publio-aeotor repreaentativea on Pica. The intrioaoies of 
planning and oontraoting a federally funded program were 
unfamiliar to many Pic membera, eapeoially the private-sector 
members. Bven with this disadvantage , pics made great strides 
during the transition year. At the time of the initial SDA 
observation/ midway through the transition year, fever than 
one-third of Pica had moved into a primary role oompared to the 
looal aleoted offioiala. By the end of the year PIC influence 
had inoreaaed substantially/ as described in Chapter 5. The 
primaoy of the PIC in most SDAs is a major accomplishment of the 
first year. 

PICs asserted greater authority in planning for program 
year 1984. Generally, aa the PIC moved toward a more active 
role in planning, the administrative entity staff role 
deoreased. Fewer than half of pics exercised any authority 
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during th. transition y.ar planning phase to designate target 
groups, in contrast , the cooperation in one consortium between 
a PIC and administrative entities for selecting target groups 
and performance standards for PY84-85 was characterized by both 
groups as "one of their best interactions." Almost two-thirds 
of the Pics were active in planning target groups for program 
year 1984. in the remaining group of slightly over one-third 
the Pics were inactive in targeting decisions because the state 
had defined statewide targets or because the SDA chose not to 
qualify the legislative requirements. 
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Only a few PICs are actively interested in the type of 
programming and choice of service providers though the strongest 
are involved in defining program mix and in evaluating and 
selecting subcontractors. These PXCs usually work through 
subcommittees, with the full PIC making the final decisions. 
Because JTPA is oriented more than CETA toward the private 
sector, on-the-job training (OJT) has special significance for 
some PXCs. Most SDAs offer on-the-job training, but in a few it 
has dominated all other programming; 90 percent of the program 
in one SDA was for on-the-job training. The motivations for a 
strong on-the-job training emphasis among Pic members include 
economic development, placing clients in "real jobs 11 (that is, 
jobs that are not like those held by public service employment 
participants under CETA), overriding the CETA image, and 
awarding contracts to particular firms. 
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A county SDA that was passive and advisory in the 
earlier phase of JTPA later took an aotive and primary role. 
The Field Associate reported! 



The PIC has taken the initiative in reviewing 
program proposals. Last year, the PIC simply 
acted upon the recommendations of the 
administrative entity. This year, the PIC has 
both rejected and shelved proposals. 

The PIC also was aotive in establishing new 
programs and in making the SDA more aotive 
in economic development efforts. 

One Associate's report illustrates how a strong, secure 
PIC built public support for the JTPA program in a politically 
astute way. After the proposals were submitted in response to 
an R7P and the PIC staff had reviewed them, the PIC committee 
••held public hearings, in the course of which it added five 
subcontractors to those suggested by staff.... This extensive 
public hearing process [is credited] with building consensus 
regarding which programs to fund.... The PIC chairman [is 
credited] with effectively involving different groups." This 
SDA has long experience with employment and training and is 
among the most sophisticated in the study. 



4.3 PIC-Administrative Entity Relations 

Mot all PICs separate policymaking and implementation 
roles. At one extreme the administrative entity may be too 
involved in policymaking; at the other extreme the PIC may be 
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too involved in administration. An effective program depends on 
olearly defined roles for the PIC and administrative entity, 
within which each actor is satisfied with its authority, in 
most SDAs, by the end of the transition year, the pics and 
administrative entities had established cooperative working 
relationships, with the PICs dealing with policy rather than 
day-to-day administration and the administrative entities 
administering the program and leaving policy setting to the pic. 

This division of responsibility in some SDAs evolved 
from the experience of the first year. In one SDA the Associate 
reported, "the PIC held a retreat and thrashed out the 
distinction between a policy orientation and administrative 
function. They are now olearly focused on a policy formation 
role, leaving the administrative level to the administrative 
entity as a staff function." subsequently, the relationship 
between the PIC and the administrative entity improved 
substantially. 

At the beginning of JTPA, most administrative entities 
had an advantage over the PICs because their staffs had been 
involved in other employment and training programs. Most 
administrative entities did not misuse this advantage, but in 
nearly one-quarter of the SDAs the difference in experience is a 
continuing problem, in at least three SDAs the staff of the 
administrative entity actually set policy. 
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The Assooiate in a consortium SDA reported that current 
relationships between the PIC and the administrative entity are 
less than satisfactory, but expressed tentative optimism for the 
future. The lengthy quote also illustrates other problems 
mentioned elsewhere in this chapter. 



From the perspective of the administrative entity, 
the PIC is pushing JTPA programs into inappropriate 
directions and interfering unnecessarily in the 
day-to-day operations of programs. The administrative 
entity believes they are doing a very good job, 
particularly with OJT, and have the performance data 
to prove it.... People in the administrative entity 
have expressed a concern that some of the more 
active Pic members have made the goal of economic 
development primary to training disadvantaged workers. 

From the PIC* a perspective, the administrative 
entity has been less than cooperative, has frustrated 
the policymaking role of the PIC, and has a limited 
and archaic view of what kinds of programs should be 
undertaken under JTPA. PIC members do not think the 
administrative entity has given the PIC adequate 
staff support, and has tried to push its own 
programs and not allowed the PIC to develop enough new 
kinds of programs. 

There are elements of truth in both sides* positions. 
The PIC does seem to be somewhat hostile (or at least 
impolite) to the administrative entity. The PIC seems 
not to appreciate the excellent OJT results the 
administrative entity has achieved, on the other hand, 
the administrative entity seems to resist giving the 
PIC the kind of thorough policymaking, monitoring and 
evaluation role the PIC wants. The source of the bad 
relations between the PIC and the administrative entity 
stems from the personalities involved. As they change, 
and as time passes, I doubt the current level of 
hostility will be sustained. Indeed, there are some 
indications that it is already subsiding. 



In a few SDAs the PIC has deferred to a strong 
administrative entity. One Associate from a large city reports 
that "the PIC is a volunteer group with a community service 
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attitude.... As long as ths reports from the administrative 
entity indicate that good work is being done to help needy 
people and the SDA is behaving in a fiscally sound manner, the 
PIC remains passive and happy." 



Administrative entities are helping PICs increase their 
role in several SDas* In one SDA this observation was made: 



Historically, the PIC has deferred to most staff 
recommendations.... as the program has matured, 
the administrative entity staff has tried to 
increase pic involvement in program design, 
implementation and evaluation.... The staff is 
conscious of the uncomfortable feeling that many 
private-Sector representatives bad when they 
approved policies and procedures which they 
didn't Kn 0 w enough about to question.... There 
is some discussion about creating a staff 
position that would serve as the official 
liaison between the pic and administrative entity 
staff. 



In SDAs Where the PIC and administrative entity had 
reached a satisfactory accommodation by the end of the 
transition year, Pics are making policy decisions on program 
design and subcontractor selection, and sometimes also 
participating in monitoring and evaluating programs, only five 
PICs were involved in monitoring and evaluation during the 
transition year, but an additional five are assuming some 
responsibility for these functions in PY84. when the PIC is 
involved, a subcommittee of the pic usually participates in 
visiting subcontractors to observe and monitor their operations. 
Staff members of the administrative entity conduct compliance 
reviews as well. 
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An exemplary approach to cooperative planning by PIC, 
looal elected officials, and the administrative entity is 
reported by the Associate in a multi-county consortium: 



in setting the PY84 plan, the staff first met 
with the PIC to obtain their general preference 
with regard to policy options. A draft of the 
plan was then written by the PIC's staff, and that 
draft was submitted to all Pic members and all looal 
elected officials who were members. Two committees 
of the Pic, the Program Development committee and 
the Executive committee met to provide specific 
input on the plan, changes they suggested were 
made and some of the changes were substantive as 
opposed to stylistic. The looal elected officials, 
in contrast, did not have any substantive 
recommendations with regard to the plan. Following 
a revised draft the plan was submitted to the PIC 
and looal elected officials at a joint meeting. 



This was a significant change from the transition year when the 
PIC deferred to staff in setting the plan. 



PIC-staff Relationships 

The PIC directly controlled the staff in nearly half of 
the SDAs, either because th pic (or the PIC in combination with 
looal government) served as the administrative entity or because 
the PIC had its own staff separate from the administrative 
entity. In six SDAs, the Pic is the administrative entity 
outright; in four SDAs, a consortium of the PIC and looal 
governments serves as the administrative entity; and in six 
others, the PIC has retained its own staff. 
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The relationship between the Pic and the pic staff was 
almost always reported as cooperative in SDAs in which the PIC 
was also the administrative entity. The Pld clearly led in 
setting policy in all but one of these SDAs. The exception was 
an 8DA in which "policy is developed by the Pic staff, with 
input and review provided by a Pic subcommittee." Also, the 
PICs were primary or had an equal role with local elected 
officials in these SDAs. 



Less harmonious relations between pics and PIC staffs 
are often found where the PIC is not the administrative entity 
an<*. has its own staff, in a county-city consortium that uses a 
state department as administrative entity, the Associate 
reported: 



Both the Pic and the local elected officials 

(LBOs) defer to the staff's expertise with 

regard to JTPA but there is also some concern 

that the staff does not owe its primary loyalty 

to the PIC or local elected officials. This has led to 

sufficient concern so that the Pic has hired its own 

PIC manager. There are no outstanding instances 

where the State staff deceived or misled the Pic 

or local elected officials; rather, there is general 

concern that since the staff works for the state they 

will also operate in the interest of the state 

rather than the Pic/LEO. This is a major issue in 

the SDA, and the PIC manager was hired over the 

objection of the State. 



Potential misuse of authority by professional staffs 
well-versed in employment and training presented a problem in 
two other SDAs. The administrative entity staffs were employees 
of a city and a county that had been CETA prime sponsors. 



Consequently, the staff members had definite ideas for JTPA 
policy, which did not necessarily agree with those of the PIC. 
The PICs hired their own staffs to advise and guide them and to 
watch over the staffs. 

One SDA has two staffs, one operated by the 
administrative entity and the other by the PIC, to serve two 
different program elements. The PIC does not influence the 
administrative entity's program, but is principally concerned 
with its own program. 

There were no political motivations in two other SDAs 
in which the pics have their own staffs, in one the 
relationship between the PIC and administrative entity, which 
began in mutual suspicion, ended oi* a high note with the PIC 
lobbying successfully for raises for the administrative entity 
staff. 

In two SDAs where both the PIC and the administrative 
entity have staffs, administrative costs have been an issue, in 
one the State had set a 10 percent maximum for SDA 
administrative costs; the SDA, with both an administrative 
entity and PIC staff, sought and was granted an exemption from 
this, enabling the PIC to hire its own staff. 

Other problems that can arise from dual staffs are 
duplication of function and an unclear division of labor. These 
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problems have not been solved. The Pics used their own staffs 
for policy advice and guidance, to evaluate the recommendations 
of the administrative entity staff, to monitor the 
administrative implementation, and, in one case, to implement 
the PIC- subcontracted portion of the program, since the PIC 
staffs are relatively new, their formal role is still being 
defined, but they all give the pic independence from the 
administrative entity. Several i?ic staffs were established 
during the transition year as a defense against too much 
interference in policy matters from the administrative entity 
staff, in a few SDAs there are indications that pics will be 
adding staff, perhaps only a single person. 



Local Elected offieiala 

Local elected officials originally participated in 
implementing JTPA by appointing the PIC members, as the act 
requires, since then, these officials* activities have varied 
from little input to a primary role, in nine SDAs, local 
elected officials are primary to the PIC and in seven their role 
is equal with that of the PIC. 

In about one-quarter of the SDAs, the local elected 
officials participate on the PIC in one of several ways. In 
four of the forty SDAs studied, local elected officials are 
participating members of the PIC, and in two others the local 
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government has designated representatives on the PIC. An 
equally effective or greater role, however, is through 
committees. In two SDAs the local elected officials have 
established from among their members a permanent JTPA oversight 
committee, which makes an annual "evaluation review" of the PIC 
program and budget. In another, local elected officials share 
membership with pic members on the planning and oversight 
committees. The "PIC played the primary role in the development 
of the plan.... There was, however, effective representation 
and input to the process from the local elected officials." A 
few other SDAs hold regular meetings between the PIC and local 
elected officials. 

The identity of the chief elected official is a 
relevant consideration in the role of local government. Twelve 
of the forty SDAs have a single unit of local government forming 
an 8DA; the chief official is either a mayor, a county 
executive, or a judge. In the five states where the entire 
State or a large portion of it is designated as an SDA, the 
Governor either occupies this role as a matter of right or did 
not involve local officials, thus ensuring his/her primary 
role, one State in the latter category is now involved in 
litigation. 

In the rest of the SDAs, in which the number of local 
officials ranged from two to eighty-six, local officials 
themselves had to establish a modus operandi before any JTPA 
implementation could proceed. Some SDAs consisted of 



jurisdictions whose officials were already accustomed to working 
together on programs such as economic development, CETA, or the 
local council of governments. Elsewhere a new relationship had 
to be forged by officials unaccustomed to working together, in 
one consortium, the intense political rivalries between a city 
and suburban counties affected the selection of both the 
administrative entity and the program director. The two local 
elected officials from the Democratic city wanted JTPA placed in 
the city, as CETA had been. However, supported by the county and 
Republican suburban officials, the PIC incorporated, became the 
administrative entity, and remains primary over the board of 
elected officials. 

In SDAs that are multi-county consortia, local 
officials have sometimes gained primary influence because of 
complex arrangements to distribute authority or funds or both 
among counties. One arrangement was described earlier in the 
discussion of organization. Several agreements between local 
officials maintained a strong role for them at the expense of 
the PIC, although the original motivation was to balance various 
local governments* interests rather than to avoid pic influence. 

in the SDA with eighty-six local governments, the local 
officials formed an executive committee to make sure "they 
receive their share of the money." Their aggressive committee 
is more active than the PIC. Staff efforts to mediate their 
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activism by placing two elected officials on each PIC committee 
resulted in giving them "unusual input into the PIC decision 
process, according to the Associate. 

Another SDA, with forty-eight local governments, uses 
an executive committee, which is the same body as the executive 
committee of the area's council of governments. This committee 
meets more often than the PIC, and part of each meeting is 
devoted to JTPA. The major concern is the division of JTPA 
funds among the counties, not SDA policy or administrative 
matters. The primacy of the elected officials is easy to 
maintain since the JTPA director and staff are also the staff 
for the council of governments. 

The preceding two examples are among nine SDAs in which 
the local officials have more influence than the PIC. in three 
of these, however, the administrative entity has even more 
influence than the local officials, six of these SDAs are 
consortia. Among the others — one State, one county, and one 
city — both city and county local elected officials have 
aggressively subordinated the PIC. The PICs in both tried to be 
more assertive in the PY84 program planning but were rebuffed by 
the local officials. In the county SDA, the PIC is seen as a 
"creation of the county executive. Members were chosen to do a 
job but also not to cause the county executive any political 
problems. 11 In planning for PY84, the executive prevailed 
boldly: "The county executive wanted a program to serve county 
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Jail liMtti ob work flirt, at a total cost of $970,000. Ths 
flO balked, and said ao. Then th<iy ost up a committee to study 
the issue and roooenwadod a $179,000 program. Tho oounty 
omoootlTO aaii ao. there ia a $170,000 jail program la this 
yoar's plaa.** 

ftromg gre^c of looal olootod officials, similar to 
stromg Pies, wield authority through oloss tiss to tho 
adnialetrative omtity staff, oftoa this rslatioaship stsms from 
past enperleaee, aa ia this ooaaortiom sDAt "Ths jtfa staff 
dirootor ass a lomg, established relationship with moot of tho 
county offlolals ia tho SBA. la statod that whoa major issuos 
ariso or aigmifioaat probloms occur, it is oftoa boot to discuss 
them omo-to-oao with olootod officials.... zt is quits apparent 
that tho local olootod officials have mors input into jtf* than 
tho FXC." 

■vea where local officials do act play a primary role, 
affinity oaa exist betveom thorn sad ths staff, zn a oounty bda 
where tho 1ZO and local officials play equal roles, for example, 
the officials "rely oxelusiTsly en tho administrative entity to 
pmramo their Interests and.... active participation by officials 
is.*., minimal. However, should ths intsrssts of ths officials 
bo compromised, they mill certainly take positive action. 
aigmifloaatly, this is am inetanoe where the administrativs 
omtity ia linked organisationally to the oounty board of 
nosm is lienors, zm ether simgle-unit-government sdxs dssoribed 
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elsewhere, an intrinsic link between the administrative entity 
and leoal officials binds ths lat tar's intarast to staff 
intarast. 

Tha program (as opposed to process) issuas most 
ooncarning local officials ara ralatad to allocating JTPA 
program funds, targeting welfare recipients, selecting 
subcontractors, and liability. Concern with "dividing the 
money" has been mentioned. Multi-county consortia accustomed to 
proportionally dividing CETA funds by county expected to do so 
under JTPA. Some local officials were disappointed and lost 
interest in JTPA. Some county elected officials are also 
concerned that categories of welfare recipients who are 
dependent on the county (those receiving general assistance, and 
home relief in some States) be included in JTPA targeting. The 
counties are in a financial bind and see JTPA as an appropriate 
vehicle for alleviating the distress of their welfare recipients 
and their own budgets. As noted earlier, some local officials 
protected the continued role of community-based organizations in 
part because they could reach these individuals. 

Designating subcontractors generally appears not to be 
a politically charged issue. An exception was in a large city, 
where the city council was besieged by special interests 
lobbying for inclusion in JTPA regardless of the process used to 
evaluate and recommend service providers. The liability concern 
is a factor pulling SDAs away from writing contracts because of 
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political pressure, several SDAs with strong local officials 
are being very at riot on oontraoting. "Misuse of money is the 
key oonoern of local elected officials and will continue to be 
the fear which drives their involvement and control of the 
program," reported one Associate. The following quote relates 
the oontraoting and liability concerns; in this city, the PIC 
had been thwarted in attempts to become primary: 



The chief elected officials contended that they 
and the city were ultimately liable and therefore 
would have to have final program responsibility. 
To bolster their position, city officials cited a 
recent state opinion to the effect that an 
administrative entity had to have a $300,000 
indemnity bond filed, city officials made it 
clear that they will not supply that amount for 
the PIC and PIC members indicated that they would 
have trouble raising it from other sources. 



4.4 Role of subcontractors 



In assessing the roles played by subcontractors in 
implementing JTPA nationwide, several factors were considered. 
These include prior experience under CETA, current role compared 
to past role, the effect of JTPA liability rules, and 
perfomance-based contracting. 



Prior CETA Experience of JTPA subcontractors 



The study of twenty- two SDAs performed in winter 1984 
illustrates the extent of CETA experience among JTPA 
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subcontractors. In eighteen SDAs, the list of subcontractors 
was either identical to or a subset of the list of 
subcontractors for the final year of CETA. of the four 
remaining SDAs, one has no subcontractors (performing all jobs 
training in-house) , and the other three have at least one or two 
subcontractors with prior CETA experience. Data from the summer 
1984 observation of forty SDAs are not as clear-cut, but a 
similar pattern seems to exist. Clearly, carryover of 
subcontractors from CETA to JTPA was the norm rather than the 
exception among the SDAs studied. 

It is not true, however, that subcontractors active 
during the final year of CETA were assured of a role in JTPA. 
old subcontractors were dropped in some SDAs if they had a poor 
placement record, did not agree to performance-based contracts, 
had high costs per service unit, or served few participants. 
Finally, many JTPA subcontracts are for less money than under 
CETA. 

CBO Participation in JTPA subcontracts 

Analysis of the earlier reports indicates that a 
substantial number of SDAs have written no (or very few) 
contracts with community-based organizations, but that is not 
necessarily attributable to the advent of JTPA. 
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Ten of the twenty-two SDAs observed in winter 1984 
indicated no reduced community-based organization participation 
in the transition from CETA to JTPA, while six did report a 
reduction. The remaining six SDAs reported that community-based 
organizations had a negligible role or no role in JTPA — but 
four of the six indicated that community-based organizations had 
played no role in their areas under CETA. 



A Field Associate in a large city in which over a dozen 

community-based organizations had operated with CETA funding 

during 1983 reported the following: 

There are several reasons why community-based 
organizations are not involved under 
JTPA in this jurisdiction. First, the 
criteria set by the PIC for selecting subcontractors 
eliminated most community-based organizations. 
Specifically, those criteria requiring 
that no subcontractor could be 100 percent 
JTPA supported and that each subcontractor must be a 
direct service provider eliminated most of the old 
CETA-CBOs. in addition, the 15 percent administrative 
cost limit was not met by several community- 
based organization applicants. 

Second, the view of the PIC and its staff was that 
these organizations did not have a track 
record which indicated that they could manage Federal 
funds. Private-sector council members, although 
unfamiliar with community-based organizations in 
general, viewed them primarily as lobbying groups 
furthering their own interest (this view was 
supported by the efforts of at least two old 
organizations to bring pressure on the PIC 
to fund them) . Because of this, no effort was 
made to include them in JTPA. In fact, one staff 
member said that "JTPA killed community-based 
organizations on purpose, in Washington and here." 



This position that "JTPA killed CBOs" is obviously 
overstated, since these organizations participate in about 
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half of the SDAs observed. However, there is reduced 
participation by then. Reasons for this include the absence of 
public service employment and reduced emphasis on work 
experience; the greater financial control of JTPA relative to 
CETA; and the focus on private-sector, profitmaking firms, as 
opposed to the nonprofit sector. Some community-based 
organisations seem reluctant even to write proposals because of 
the private-sector thrust, or, in one case, because of the short 
time allowed to respond to the request for proposals. 

The Liability Issue 

Associates in the SDAs agree that the liability issue 
— i.e., the willingness of a subcontractor to accept liability 
for possible disallowed costs — had not greatly influenced the 
selection of one prospective subcontractor over another. The 
following is a typical comment, from a multi-county consortium: 

The administrative agency.... has the financial 
liability imposed by the program. It is a matter 
of concern to the agency but does not appear to 
have had an impact on the selection of contractors 
or a direct impact on the choice of participants. 
There is substantial concern with verification. 

An exception to this rule, however, is shown in another 

consortium SDA: 

In this SDA, the liability issue has affected 
selection of contractors and participants, and more 
attention is being given to eligibility verification. 
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Selection and eligibility certification is now 
contracted out to the Urban League, which accepts 
all liability. The contractors also now must 
demonstrate they have independent financial means, 
since the Mayor's office of Training and Employment 
will not accept any audit debts. 

In most sample SDAs, the liability issue is not seen as 
contributing to revised or stringent procedures for screening 
applicants or verifying participant eligibility. One reason is 
that many SDAs feel confident that contractors who established 
good track records under CETA are not likely to have liability 
problems under JTPA. Several SDAs also relied on the 10 percent 
"window" for service to the nondisadvantaged as a "buffer" to 
absorb disallowed costs associated with serving clients found 
ineligible. 

While these attitudes prevailed in most SDAs, there 
were more exceptions than with subcontractor selection, with 
several SDAs increasingly concerned about screening and 
verification. 

Performance-Based Contracting 

Performance-based contracting, in which payment is tied 
to program outcomes, is being used in PY84 in just over 60 
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percent of the SDAs studied. Several Field Associates observed 
that performance-based contracting is "attractive to 
private- sector members of the PIC. 11 One Associate noted the 
following: 



This [reliance on performance-based contracting] 
is because the PIC mandated it; otherwise 
there would never have been performance-based 
contracting. The PIC wanted to distinguish their 
involvement with contractors # all of whom were 
also CETA subcontractors 9 from the relationship 
which existed under CETA. The idea was to dispel 
any notion that the transition from CETA to JTPA 
would be "business as usual. 11 Also, the private- 
sector representatives believe and know that such 
contracts are good business procedures. 



Another reason several SDAs like to use performance- 
based contracts is that these let the SDA transfer some 
administrative costs of the program to the "training cost" 
category. This helps the SDA comply with the act's limits on 
overall administrative costs discussed in the next section of 
this chapter. 



Several problems related to performance-based contracts 
were reported, however. A fairly common problem is the need for 
"up-front" payments to a subcontractor who lacks the financial 
capacity to carry a program until the requisite tasks (or 
"units") have been completed and payments for them have been 
made. Some SDAs have budgeted funds to ease this problem. 
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In one large oity, the PIC intervened to save the 
financial health of subcontractors struggling to adapt to 
performance-based contracts: 



Cognizant that most service providers lost money 
in the transition year, the PIC staff worked 
more closely with them in negotiating their 
PY84 contracts. They had the service providers 
scrutinise closely their actual costs to reflect 
them more accurately in their bids. Consequently, 
most PY84 contracts will pay more money for the same 
programs, but most milestone rates will be the same. 
The PIC was genuinely concerned that contractors 
not "go under 11 because of the requirements of 
performance-based contracting. 



While losing payments because of failure to perform is 
a real danger for the subcontractor, a "profit 11 factor built 
into such contracts is at least theoretically possible. In one 
instance, a subcontractor asked to enter into performance 
contracts for this reason, but was refused. 



Not all sdas embrace performance-based contracting; in 
fact, 40 percent do not use it. One reason for not doing so is 
indicated in the following Associate report: 



The SDA staff is philosophically opposed to 
performance-based contracting on the ground 
that it can easily be manipulated. It is 
viewed as creating the wrong incentives for 
program operators to enroll or provide services 
for additional clients that may not be appropriate. 



At least two other factors were mentioned, one was 
that "performance-based subcontractors have a tendency to cover 
up problems, particularly attendance problems." Also, 
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performance-based contracting may be less workable in diverse, 
rural SDAs. 



Administrative and Support Limits 

Half of the SDAs studied reported that no problems were 
caused by JTPA's 15 percent cap on administrative costs or by 
the overall 30 percent limit on administrative costs plus 
support-payment costs. Eleven SDAs reported that the 15 percent 
administrative limit has caused problems; six SDAs indicated 
that the 30 percent limit has caused problems; and three SDAs 
reported problems with both limits. 

Among SDAs indicating no problems with the 15 percent 
limit, the most common strategy was to use performance-based 
contracting to charge subcontractors' administrative costs as 
"training." SDAs avoided trouble on the 30 percent overall 
limit by paying few or no stipends (only a handful of SDAs paid 
stipends at all) , by making few if any need-based payments, or 
(in one or two SDAs) by concentrating heavily on on-the-job 
training and work experience programs as a means to limit 
support payments. Only two SDAs applied for a waiver of either 
limit. 

The 15 percent limit does appear to cause a problem in 
small SDAs with small Title IIA allocations. One SDA indicated 
that its boundaries might have to be enlarged (or it might have 
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to be merged with another SDA) because of the severity of this 
problem. 



The practice of allowing subcontractors* administrative 
costs to be charged to "training" may prevent abuses of JTPA 
funds at the administrative level, but it may obscure the real 
administrative costs of the projects. One Associate commented, 
"It will be up to Congress to make a decision on the definition 
of administrative costs in the future. As it stands right now, 
there is no way that anybody can identify how much of the JTPA 
funds are going toward administration. 11 



More than one report indicated that the 15 percent and 
30 percent limits "support the bias" of a conservative PIC 
oriented to the private sector. The following report is an 
example: 



Given a predisposition among both staff and 
the PIC toward a service mix emphasizing on-the- 
job training and work experience, the lack of 
supportive services isn't causing much of a concern. 
In the absence of the 15 percent supportive 
services limitation, they would certainly have 
more than 2.5 percent for child care, but probably 
not much more. There is presently no active 
lobbyist on the PIC for displaced homemakers, and 
quite frankly, both staff and the PIC seem relatively 
unsympathetic to the plight of the female head of 
household. In a very real sense, I think the 15 
percent limit on supportive services gives the 
staff and PIC a convenient excuse to exercise 
its bias in favor of training and away from child 
care and other supportive services. 
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This example shows the tradeoff between administrative 
emphasis and services, and how these limits may affect who is 
served by the program. 



4.5 Service Delivery Area/Employment Service Relations 



JTPA has brought new directions in employment and 
training, and it is not surprising that Employment service 
agencies should be ambivalent to new SDAs created by JTPA. 



To broadly assess that reception, the Field Associate 
reports were analysed to determine the overall quality of the 
first-year relationships between each SDA and the Employment 
Service agencies involved in the same service area. Overall, it 
appears that Employment service agencies have given SDAs a mixed 
reception • Speci f ical ly : 



o In sixteen of the forty SDAs, the 

relationship between the SDA and the 
Employment Service was "positive. ■■ 
There was evidence of coordinated 
activities, cooperative planning, or useful 
service provided to the SDA by the 
Employment Service under contract in an 
atmosphere free of excessive acrimony. 

o In fourteen SDAs the relationship was 

"negative. 19 Interaction between the SDA and 
Employment Service was held at an absolute 
minimum by one or both sides, or there was 
evidence of open conflict between the SDA and 
Employment Service. 



o in SDAs where both positive and negative 

•laments were reported by the Associate, t*e 
relationship was characterized as "mixed." 
Ten SDAs were of this type. 

A second factor analysed was the degree of pic 
involvement in reviewing and approving each local Employment 
Service plan. Here, the results were not "mixed" at all — the 
PIC was judged to have mininal input into the Employment service 
plan in thirty-three of the forty SDAs observed, only two SDAs 
showed evidence of extensive pic input into the Employment 
Service plan. The PIC was judged to have significant input into 
the Employment service plan in the remaining SDAs. 

The two SDAs in which the PIC was judged "extensively" 
involved in the Employment service plan were at opposite ends of 
the spectrum of SDA/Employment service relations. In one case, 
a single-SDA State, the Associate reported, "The Governor merged 
the Employment service with the JTPA agency, and the Employment 
Service has been virtually swallowed whole and is now well under 
the wing of Pic, especially the private-sector and the JTPA 
actors." The other case provides a genuine horror story. The 
Associate reported: 

When the Employment service ran out of money for 
intake on May 7, they provided three hours' notice 
of the termination of their services for the rest of 
the year. Also, the Employment service submitted a 
very perfunctory Wagner-Peyser plan. The pic was 
"outraged" by these actions. The draft of the 
Employment service's plan was returned for revision 
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with an expression of strong reservations 
oonoernii^ expectations for the next year. 
The local Employment Service did not complete 
the revision, with the result that the plan 
was rejected. At this point, the state-level 
Employment Service entered the picture and rewrote 
the plan as had been suggested by the PIC. 

For next year, the PIC has decided not to contract 
with the Employment Service for intake and 
verification. Instead, the administrative entity 
will conduct the intake and verification itself, with 
the PIC taking out insurance, if possible, to 
cover the liability issue. 



Finally, the sources of funding for services provided 
to the SDAs by the Employment Service offices in their 
respective areas were tabulated. In several instances, no 
services at all — or minimal services, such as referral of 
Employment Service applicants to JTPA programs were 
performed. However, in several sample SDAs the Employment 
Service provided substantial services to JTPA programs. 

The "health 11 of the SDA/Employment Service relationship 
is indicated by the existence of an SDA contract with Employment 
Service for services funded out of JTPA 78 percent Title IIA 
funds. If a PIC was willing to fund such a contract it can be 
assumed that the Employment Service was seen as a useful service 
provider in that SDA. Thus far, about half of the SDAs studied 
have funded some Employment Service programs out of Title IIA 78 
percent funds. 
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the raage ef SM/Bmpieymoat Servioe relationships at 
this stags la ths lifs of ma is definitely "mixed.* Mors than 
oas associate reported that ths pze in a given sda isn't 
iaterected la a relationship with ths employment service, ons 
associate reported, "Tb« pxc signs* off ea ths Bmployaent 
Servioe plan as a perfunctory Batter, nobody in ths Pic, ths 
looal elected officials, ths SDA administration, or ths board of 
oowaty commissioners rsally oarss vhat ths lapioyasnt ssrvios 
doss or dosen't do.** 



Mamy associates rsportsd that ths looal lapioyasnt 
tarries gars ths 1X0 littls tias to seriously oonsidsr thsir 
writtom pleas, a rslatad problem, rsportsd froa several SDaa, 
oooorrsd la ftatss la which ths Baployaont servioe plan is ssnt 
to rogioaal Bmploymeat Servioe of floss by ths stats Baployaont 
•srrios, a procedure that makes joint planning by the looal 
Bmploymeat service aad ths Ma alaost lapoasibls. Finally, a 
fav PXCo Just haven* t wanted to be bothered with the Baployaont 
Service plea, as this associate iadleatest 



The no aad the local elected of fioial 2id approve the 
Job Service tlaa for rfs« bet this waa porsly a 
formality. Mo eaaages were made by the Pic in the 

p 5?° f f pl *2 *** ** d * *7 looal eleoted 

official, the PXC, la particular, is act inolined to 
set deeply involved la the Job Service. The attitude 
i» fee of "they are the experts la that area and ve 
will defer to thorn." Private-sector members la 
particular do act have the inclination to spend tiae 
J ■ seal eg sufficiently kaowledgeable about Job service 
to be able to provide meaningful advice. 
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4.6 friifry 



Over half of the 8DAs studied, where PICs have moved 
into tha primary role, have achieved the objective of Congress 
that the private sector should be a major partner in employment 
and training programming. Local officials, despite a reduced 
role and interest since CETA, are potent, and indeed the major 
force in a significant minority of the SDAs. Political "turf 
protection 1 * has figured in this. 

The professionally seasoned expert is another strong 
force, whether on the PIC or administrative entity staff; in the 
transition year these experts were often primary at first, and 
some still are. Their expertise is increasingly used for 
implementation rather than policy setting as the PICs more 
forcefully assert their primacy in policymaking. 

There is evidence that community-based organizations do 
not retain the position they achieved under CETA, though in some 
places — cities, in particular — the "minority and ethnic" 
organisations still have a voice. 

Finally, the Employment Service, the actor whose role 
Congress wanted most to alter, has yet to be melded into the 
JTPA process fruitfully and harmoniously. 
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5. PRIVATE-SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN JTPA 



One of the primary changes JTPA has made in Federal 
employment and training policy is the increased role of the 
private sector. Congress intended that the private sector 
should be (at least) full partners with local elected officials 
in planning and shaping the program in the Service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs) . This is manifest in the responsibilities vested 
in the Private Industry Councils (PICs) as well as the 
requirement that the PIC be composed of a majority of 
private- sector representatives. At the State level, one-third 
of the seats on the Job Training Coordinating Councils are 
reserved for representatives from the private sector. 

5.1 Expectations for Private-Sector Involvement 

An increased private-sector role can be expected to 
change local employment and training programs for many reasons. 
First, there is a widespread feeling that since the private 
sector is the source of most new job opportunities, it can also 
provide the best guidance in designing skill-training programs. 
Because business owners and managers know where future jobs will 
be, they can help programs match labor market needs. 

Second, close connections between private employers and 
local training programs can be expected to improve the program's 
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chances of plaoing people in private- sector jobs. The 
involvement of local business executives should help build both 
their awareness of and their commitment to these programs and 
their enrollees. Recruiting employers for on-the-job training 
(OJT) slots, for example, should be easier if some employers 
already participate in the program. 

Third, private-sector people are commonly seen as more 
"bottom-line" oriented, while employment and training programs 
are seldom operated by profit-making institutions, the increased 
private-sector influence could be expressed in greater emphasis 
on measured results and efficiency as opposed to equity goals. 

Fourth, private-sector actors often are expected to be 
less concerned with the political ramifications of particular 
decisions. This is not to assert that all local elected 
officials sought to use CBTA resources for political benefit. 
However, it is true that some decisions are easier if one does 
not have to worry about which local pressure group might dislike 
the outcome. 

Finally, some feel that increased private-sector 
participation will help avoid fraud and abuse in the programs, 
because no single set of actors completely controls the program 
and because private-sector people are perceived as willing to 
"let the chips fall where they may." 
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Along wits*, these expectations of the effects of an 
increased private- sector role, there are reasons to expect some 
resistance to it. Local elected officials were clearly in the 
driver's seat under CETA and undoubtedly many would seek to 
continue that role under JTPA. This is true even though JTPA 
prohibits public service employment components, which under CETA 
were greatly valued by fiscally hard-pressed local governments. 
JTPA provides enough benefits to many local elected officials 
that they still have an interest in retaining as much control as 
possible. Finally, just because the private sector is a partner 
under JTPA does not imply that it will be the senior partner. 

Some resistance to a major change in direction can also 
be expected from local service providers that had participated 
in CETA, many of whom had a vested interest in local training 
programs. Community-based organizations were one of the first 
groups to question the advisability of a major role for the 
private sector in employment and training programs. Perhaps 
this reflects historical concerns about discriminatory practices 
in the private sector, but it also reflects a real disagree- 
ment over approaches to targeting resources and selecting 
participants. 

Within this political setting, a number of parties were 
interested in the role the private sector would play in JTPA 
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during the transition year. This chapter seeks to answer the 
following questions: To what extent have the states and SDAs 
implemented the wish of the Congress for private- sector 
involvement in JTPA? What is the role of the private sector in 
specific programs? Is there a common model of private- sector 
participation? How much local variety is there? who plays the 
dominant role in shaping local JTPA programs in the SDAs? What 
is the trend in private-sector participation through the first 
nine months of program implementation and experience? 



5 «2 Private-Sector Pa rticipation at the State Laval 

As indicated earlier, one-third of the members of each 
State Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) must be from the 
private sector. The act also mandates that 20 percent of the 
members be from the general public, 20 percent from local 
governments, and 20 percent from state legislatures and state 
agencies. The chair of the State Council must be a nongovern- 
mental representative. The State Council role in the twenty 
sample states is described in Chapter 4; this section focuses on 
the extent to which the private-sector members play a 
significant role in the actual operation of the Council. 

The report on the winter 1984 observation of this study 
indicated that State Council roles varied considerably among the 
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sample states. They fell into four broad categories: 
(1) active and influential, (2) active but still learning the 
process, (3) dominated by the public-sector representatives or 
staff, and (4) purely advisory to the Governor. For the summer 
1984 observation, the Associates were asked to describe the 
role of the Council in relation to that of the Governor and 
other State-level actors. The focus was on the development of 
the State services plan for program year 1984 (July 1984 through 
June 1985) . 

The State Council was the primary influence on planning 
in four of the twenty sample states. In seven States, Councils 
had influence that was roughly equal to that of the Governors. 
In the other nine States, Associates reported that the C *u .m" 
was purely advisory to the Governor. 

The private sector has played an important role on th- 
Council in States where the Governor wishes the JTPA program 
be significantly different from CETA. According to an i ociate 
in a State with a strong Council and strong pri rate-sector 
representation : 

The role of the State Council has been more than purely 
an advisory one in this State. The earlier report 
indicated a strong council and one that not only 
advised the Governor on JTPA matters, but also one that 
was deeply i 7'ived in detailed fund allocation 
procedures a/.d programmatic matters. .. .There is a 
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strong emphasis now on the Council acting as * jolicy 
and advisory body to the Governor, and as the ••primary" 
approval agenoy for the State service plans. In 
essence, the counoil has emerged (in my opinion) to a 
position of primaoy in policy matters. 

Another example occurs in a state where the issues were 

slow to emerge but where the Counoil finally assumed a major 

role: 



There is no longer any question that at this time, the 
role of the Counoil is primary. Initially, the 
Department of Labor did not (bother to) attend counoil 
meetings, though the Labor Commissioner sits on it. 
Requests from the counoil to the Department of Labor 
— both as its staff and as the JTPA administrator — 
for information were handled poorly or not at all. 
This led to the greater involvement by the Governor* s 
staff and the decision to clearly identify the Council 
as the policy formulator, with administration laft to a 
stripped-down Department of Labor. The causes of these 
conflicts are several. First, the Department of Labor 
was still trying to be what it was under CETA. A lack 
of early signals by the Governor helped explain some of 
this. Second, the Department of Labor seemed 
determined to lose as little staff as possible under 
JTPA. 



Private-Sector Par ticipation on the council 



overall, the private sector is strong or dominant on 
councils in eight states, in six States the private sector has 
a moderate role and in six it has only a weak role. Of the nine 
States where the counoil was purely advisory to the Governor, 
none had strong private-sector participation. On the other 
hand, among the remaining eleven states, eight had strong or 
even dominant private-sector membership. Thus if the Governor 
wanted a different program from CETA, private-sector influence 
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seems to have been one way to accomplish that goal. In a state 
where the council has not played a very effective role and 
private- sector participation has been weak, the Associate 
reported: 



Among the membership, elected officials rarely 
show up at meetings; legislators never. Private 
sector participation is limited to a few committed 
activists, and State agency heads almost always 
send representatives — usually program people who 
are active in JTPA administration themselves. The 
two SDA directors on the council are always there, 
and take a prominent part in meetings. So do staff 
from the Department of community Affairs, who attend 
committee and Council meetings in force. Thus, the 
Council is not a particularly independent force in 
JTPA policy and administration. 



Among the states in which the State council plays a 
role equal to that of the Governor, private-sector influence 
varies greatly, in one such state, the Associate reported: 



An explicit decision has been made to follow the 
recommendations of the State council, and none of its 
recommendations has yet been rejected, still, the 
State council has not exercised its authority in any 
wholesale manner. It has, for the most part, deferred 
to the state staff in the development of the plan for 
program year 1984. 



Another Associate reports a growing role for the 

council: 



The role of the Council during the early days of the 
transition year was primarily reactive, it 
tended to adopt the State administrative staff's 
recommendations with minor revisions. Toward the 
end of the transition year, there was evidence the 
Council had begun to occupy more of an equal position. 
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As on* top-level adminstrator put it, 
"The staff hac to earn it (passage of its 
recommendations) every step of the way now." 



These same two States, which are alike in the Council's 
role, differ in the degree of private-sector involvement. The 
first State had weak private-sector participation: 



Public-sector members of the Council have greater 
interest in JTPA, and their role on the Council is 
dominant. The private-sector members have not been 
active, and even their attendance at state Council 
meetings has been exceedingly poor. The State has 
not yet devised a way to actively involve private- 
sector representatives in the State Council or, 
more generally, in JTPA at the state level. 



The seoond State, by contrast, had strong 
private- sector participation: 



The private- sector members of the State 

Council are currently more active and 

vociferous. Their role has increased 

since the earlier report for several reasons. 

First, they have become knowledgeable about the 

program. Seoond, key private-sector members have 

assumed committee leadership positions. Third, the 

Governor has personally encouraged his private-sector 

appointees to actively participate in Council 

activities. 



The roles of the Council and the private-sector members 
on the Council still vary greatly among the States. It is 
clear, however, that where private-sector participation is 
strong, the role of the Council tends to be strong as well. 



Another issue let tlie trend in private-sector 
involvement at the council level. Because of heavy Council 
responsibilities in the earl? stages of JTPA, there has been 
interest in whether the private™ sector people would retain their 
commitment after the big policy decisions were made. On the 
other hand, some questioned whether private-sector participants 
were knowledgeable enough to contribute to early program 
decisions and whether they woull stick to it long enough to make 
a difference in the programs. 

The question is whether private-sector participation 
increased or decreased during the transition year. The 
situation in the individual states can be very different, yet 
the overall responsibility of the State Council may have stayed 
the same during the transition year. The field results show 
that private-sector involvement increased in three States, 
decreased in five, and showed no particular trend in twelve. 

In a midwestern State with a Council playing an 
advisory role, "The private-sector involvement appears to be 
increasing somewhat now that these members are better acquainted 
with JTPA. They are beginning to identify those policy issues 
that require their attention." it is not clear whether the 
degree of private-sector participation is related to the trend 
in interest, although in three of the five States showing a 
decrease in private -sector involvement, participation was weak 
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to begin with. The Associate in a State with a moderately 
strong Council but little private-sector participation reported: 



There is a clear trend toward a waning of interest 
of the private sector, which was not strong to start 
with. Initially, I had thought the private-sector 
representatives were quiet because they were learning 
JTPA, but now it appears that their lack of involvement 
indicates a lack of interest. The private-sector 
representatives do not control any of the committees 
and their attendance at meetings has been extremely 
weak. 



On the other hand, from a State with a strong 
private-sector commitment, the following illustrates the decline 
in council "action 11 in general: 



At the most recent meeting, only two of the six 
private-sector members attended and only seven members 
attended altogether. The Council now meets only every 
other month, and the last meeting was cancelled. Fewer 
meetings were bound to result once the program was 
operational, but we sense some tapuring off of 
involvement, more so by private-sector members. 



Perhaps the best conclusion to draw from these 
observations is simply that if you give people an important 
role, they will be active. Because public-sector actors on the 
State Council are more likely to be actively involved in the 
JTPA program, special attention is needed to make sure that the 
Council •s role is significant enough to involve private-sector 
people and keep them motivated. The program seems to have 
acquired significant input from the private sector. The 
challenge is to keep it. 
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The last State-level issue to b* addressed is the link 
between jtpa and eoonomio development effoj^fj in the states. 
The winter 1984 observation of this study £c <? that this was a 
primary factor in seeking strong private-. tor involvement in 
the council. Fourteen of the twenty sample states reported 
using JTPA as an eoonomio development tool, After the 
transition year, it is appropriate to asfc b^w this effort turned 
out. 

This observation suggests that the^e may have been more 
rhetoric than reality to the JTPA-eoonomic development link. In 
about half the States, there are only weajc links or none at all 
between jtpa and state eoonomio development efforts. Usually, 
these are states with no unemployment problem or where the JTPA 
program most closely resembles CETA. This statement from an 
Associate in a midwestern state illustrated this common pattern: 

Although there is lip service paid to the development 
link with JTPA, it is not a strc^agf one. As a 
development staff person told m*, tiney make sure 
they offer JT*^ services to pro&p^tive employers, 
but since eve t state has the pye^aa, it isn't 
considered much of a selling points 

In only a few States can a strong link be discerned 
between economic development goals and JTyPjv program parameters. 
In one of these States, conventional devices were used rather 
aggressively by the Governor: 

The Governor clearly acknowledged t n at the link 
between JTPA and economic development is the primary 
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focus in the State. This was accomplished by 
retaining control over Title III funds in a 
statewide program and using all of the 8 percent 
set-aside for customised training, in addition, the 
Governor's coordination criteria require that SDAs 
reserve 10 percent of their Title HA allocation for 
additional customised training programs within their 
areas. This thrust was reinforced when the Governor 
exercised his power to control 10 percent of the 
Wagner-Peyser allocation and channeled those funds 
into job-generating activities. 



In another State with successful linkage, the Governor 
tied JTPA to other programs; 



JTPA staff members regard their State as one of the 
leaders in linking JTPA and economic development. 
Much of the linkage first came about when the Governor 
pressed his Offices of Planning and Economic 
Development to work closely to develop his Small 
Business Revitalisation Program. Now there is also a 
linkage between the JTPA and Small Cities Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) programs. 
CDBG requests for proposals give points for proposing 
to use JTPA participants. 



A more innovative approach is being used in a large 
eastern State with severe employment problems: 



The Governor has acted to strengthen JTPA/economic 
development links during PY84. Consider two such 
actions: (1) Pics must now establish coordinative 
mechanisms with the high-tech center nearest to them. 
(2) The Department of Labor recently requested that the 
State Council actively support the Governor's request 
for a $190 million bond issue for economic 
development. JTPA was written into the Governor's 
proposal • 



Several other States show moderate linkage as 
illustrated by the following: 



At the State level, the more direct JTPA links with 
economic development are with the 8 percent education 
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sot-aaldo aad fitlo ZZZ rathor than with Titla zz*. 
fma aoworaor aotiToly supports a strong ooonoaio 
— Tolo p mi n t rolo for eoamuaity oollogoa, for sxaapls, 
through tho ostabllsfcaoat of nustaaaa Miiituoi 
Ooatora. (tight porooat funds ar« Mag uaad to 
half ooators proviso ooatraot proouromaat 
aasistaaoo for local buoinsssss la rm.) 

Thoro appoara to bo a alight ooaaootioa botvooa tho 
i f * — priwato-sootor participation aad tho dagraa of liakaga 
bs t wo oa JYFA aa4 oooaomio dowolopmoat «f forts. Baoavaa of 
ooafowading iaflaaaooa of tho oooaoalo cllaato aad structural 
isouos, bovovor, it ia hard to < oasurs this rolatioa praoissly. 

ffmrhapa tho aoat rowoaling statoaont of all ooaos froa 
aa aaaociato ia aa aaatara stats t 



Zt would bo reasonably aoourato to aay that JTPA has 
• ▼ory high priority with tho oovornor, but 
that his Utoroat ia tho program ia liholy to iaoroass 
owa* tho mast yoax. ia ia wary ooaooraod about 
ssoasmie dorol npaia t, bat thus far baa aot fouad 
tho oporatloaal "link" botvooa jtpa aad that goal. 
Zf a atratagy aaa bo forgod to eoabiao tho vorkiags 
of adaoatloa, technology, aad omploynoat aad training 
program*, tho aororaor*a iatcroat in jtpa oan bo 
sw pss t sd to grow rapidly. 



This amy bo tho hoy. mils oaa Associate roportod in 
tho oarllor obaervatloa that tho priwate-aeetor ohairporson of 
tho State oommoil olaimod that "training tho disadvantaged 
without oroatiag now job* ia liko elappiag with ono hand," it 
romaima diffieult to do. mot oaough ia uadoratood about ths way 
jo— arm oroatod ia tho priwato ssctor, so it is hard for 
polioyaakors to ooordlaato polieios ia a gonoral way. 
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Private-Sector Participation at the SPA Laval 



Privata Xnduatry Counoila ara tha major avanua for 
private-eector participation in tha SDAs. PICs ara supposed to 
parform planning and oversight functions jointly with local 
ictod officiala. Tha act mandates that a majority of PIC 
members including tha chair be private-sector representatives, 
making poaaibla private-sector control of the PIC. Two concerns 
that emerged early in the implementation of jtpa, however, cast 
doubt on whether the private aector would take control as the 
Congreaa intended. 

The firat concern was how soon private- sector members 
could achieve a graap of the program sufficient to contribute to 
shaping it. The will to use one "a influence is not enough; it 
is alao necessary to understand the program. Because most 
public-sector members of the PIC were expected to be experienced 
CBTA hands, there waa concern that private-sector members would 
be left behind. 

Tha other concern waa whether private-sector 
representatives would actually take an interest in employment 
and training programa for tha economically disadvantaged, while 
creating more opportunities for the disadvantaged is in 
everyone's interest, it was difficult to see just how the 



private employers represented on a Pic would benefit directly 
from this activity, some argued that apparent conflicts of 
interest might arise if firms represented on a Pic were then 
given on-the-job training slots and other program benefits, but 
that denying these firms any benefits would be asking them to 
serve purely out of a sense of corporate responsibility, some 
firms might conclude that they had more to gain by avoiding 
participation on the PIC. 

Findings from the first two rounds of the study suggest 
that these two concerns are not groundless, but may be less 
serious than some had thought. Further, they may be fading as 
time goes by. 

As to the first concern, a sizeable number of 
private-sector PIC members have experience with employment and 
training programs. Among the twenty-seven Pics in this study 
where a determination can be made, in twelve pics more than 20 
percent of the private-sector members had previous Pic 
experience under CETA Title VII. Nevertheless, there were ten 
Pics among the twenty-seven where none of the private-sector 
representatives had any previous experience. Therefore, it is 
likely that, in some local areas, private-sector input was not 
effective in the early stages of JTPA implementation. 
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The field results from the winter 1984 observation 
showed that the ability of private-sector representatives to 
play a full role was a valid concern at that time. Among the 
twenty- two SDAs reviewed in the first round, the PIC had greater 
influence than local elected officials in only six. Another six 
PICs were classified as advisory, but attempting to move to 
equal status with local elected officials. A total of ten PICs 
were found to be purely advisory to local elected officials; in 
other words, the local partnership had not yet been consummated 
on terms favorable to private- sector participation and 
direction. 

By the end of the transition year, however, the field 
observations yielded a very different picture. In twenty-two of 
the thirty-eight SDAs observed in summer 1984 (58 percent) , the 
PIC was the primary or dominant influence in determining the 
content of the PY84 services plan. The PIC and local elected 
officials were judged equal in another seven SDAs (18 percent). 
In only nine of thirty-eight SDAs (24 percent) was the PIC 
purely advisory in determining local JTPA program plans for 
PY84. This is a rather remarkable turnaround in PIC (and 
private-sector) influence over the program in less than one full 
year. Following are some examples of Associates' discussions of 
how this worked in practice. From a mid-sized SDA: 

The private-sector influence appears to be dominant 
on the PIC. The chair of the PIC and the chair of 
all three committees are private- sector persons. 
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There is no indication that the interest of the 
private-sector representatives has declined and, 
indeed, from all indications the interest of the 
private-sector members has increased during the 
transition year. Their influence is clearly dominant 
on the PIC. There has been good attendance at the 
meetings and at least fifteen of the nineteen PIC 
members have attended 95 percent of the meetings. 



An Associate in a large SDA reports: 



The interest in and involvement by the private 
sector is strong at the level of the pic and its 
committees. From our interviews and from attendance 
at the PIC meetings, it is clear that the pic members 
want an active role. They are particularly sensitive 
to the mayor or board of supervisors intruding into 
what they define as their turf. The charge to the 
ad hoc "policy 11 committee is to develop policy 
statements and procedures which will reduce such 
intrusions in the future. 



There is not always a power struggle over the role of 
the Private industry Council. Local elected officials were 
often eager to transfer policymaking authority to private sector 
players. From the Associate in a large city: 



Since the early period of pic formation, the role 
of the mayor has been minimal-- "he has not interfered 11 
though he has his spokesperson at the PIC. The mayor 
and the PIC have steered JTPA away from the politically 
charged atmosphere of CETA with its pressures to award 
contracts and participant slots. So far they have 
succeeded; approval of PIC decisions, especially of 
contractors, has had the concurrence of the mayor and 
city council. The pic has been primary in formulating 
the PY84 plan. Tais is the private sector's program, 
not the city a s. 
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In other SDAs, the public sector has been dominant • 
From a small rural 8 DA: 



The PIC influence has declined. In essence the prograi 
is viewed as a public-sector matter best left to the 
county commissioners. The PIC is a legitimizing group 
a support group in times of crises, and a rather 
insignificant public relations group in supporting 
the program 1 s OJT and placement objectives. 



A more individual kind of response was reported by the 
Associate in another small rural SDAs 



Private-sector influence is mixed. Some private-seoto: 
representatives still are very strong participants in 
the process; others are very weak. The agency people 
on the PIC often dominate because of their background 
and expertise, but some private-sector people are 
"holding their own 11 with the agency people. 

Maintaining private-sector interest will be somewhat 
difficult in that travel distance and time away from 
business are difficult for these small-business people 
Also, there are only limited numbers of these people ii 
these six counties available and willing to devote mud 
time to PIC affairs. 



There is much variety among the SDAs, so much that it 
is hard to discern any central tendency. However, it is worth 
noting that only two of nine PICs that were purely advisory in 
the earlier observation are still in that category. Among the 
six PICs deemed to be advisory but attempting to move to equal 
status, only one is still advisory to local elected officials. 
Thus, there has been strong movement in the direction of 
private-sector influence. 
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This is confirmed by Field Associates' responses to 
questions on the trend of PIC influenoe. At the end of the 
transition year, private-sector participation was moving upward 
in thirteen SDAs and downward in only seven. The Associates saw 
no particular trend in twenty SDAs. It would appear, then, that 
private-sector influenoe was still rising at the end of the 
transition year. Where this was not occurring, it seems due 
primarily to lack of interest by the local elected officials or 
other controlling authorities in sharing their power, where the 
private sector has been invited to share authority, they seem to 
have been a willing partner, clearly there are problems of 
distance in rural SDAs and problems of commitment among some 
individual PIC members. But overall the partnership appears to 
be healthy and robust. 



5.4 other Private-Sector influences 

Private-sector people are playing other roles in jtpa 
programs besides serving on Private Industry councils. In six 
of the forty sample SDAs the PIC itself is the grant recipient 
and administrative entity, obviously in these oases the 
private-sector PIC members participate in the usual functions 
associated with overseeing a major undertaking. But aside from 
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direct managerial input, what else has private-sector 
participation in JTPA produced? 



Even when the Private industry Council is not dominant, 
it can shield local elected officials anxious about possible 
liability or fraud and abuse issues. This is an important 
function in a program like JTPA, where the Federal government 
has imposed few definitive regulations. From an Associate in a 
large 8 DA: 



The local elected official depends heavily on the PIC 
to provide assurances that the program is operating in 
accordance with lav and with good business 
practice. The local elected officials in this SDA 
are surprisingly unconcerned about program issues, 
including liability for disallowed costs. 



Private-sector input is also valuable when it comes 
time to pull the plug on an unproductive contractor. According 
to the Associate in a large-city SDA: 



They [the PIC] and the new private sector members feel 
no pressure to fund poor service providers. The 
private-sector orientation of JTPA seems to offer 
the rationale for cutting them off, an 
orientation which was not present under CETA. 

Undoubtedly the private-sector majority on the 
PIC makes such decisions easier to make and 
harder to overturn through political means. 
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Another example in which the business orientation may 



have worked to the advantage of the program, though in a rather 
unusual way, is the following from an Associate in a large city: 



Several faotors have contributed to this private- 
sector influence . First, the PIC persuaded the city 
to reduce th& administrative cost burden. This was a 
clear indication of the usefulness of private-sector 
business knowledge in bringing about change, 
second, the Pic and Pic Planning committee view 
staff as extremely open and interested in sharing 
information to bring about changes. 



If the private-sector dominated PIC was prepared to go 
to bat to raise the administrative cost limit, it must have been 
a persuasive case. 



Other examples of Pic influence relate to marketing the 
JTPA program to the community and, more particularly, to the 
business sector, one example is from a state that has shown 
little private-sector involvement in program planning or 
operation: 



The state chamber of commerce is quite actively 
involved in promoting JTPA throughout the state 
and has had a major impact. Working with Job 
Service staff and occasionally members of the regional 
Pics, they have made local presentations in over 140 
communities statewide that have been attended by 
over 4,000 employers. These meetings cover a range of 
topics besides IIA and in programs under JTPA, but 
there is no question that the word is out. For 
example, with the help of some 6 percent money, an 
employer outreach program was conducted in one region 
that resulted in fifty requests from employers for ojt 
contracts. Before the program, these employers hadn't 
heard of JTPA. 
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A report from a large city combines the public 
relations aspects with specific functional contributions by 
private-sector interests: 



A significant accompli shment of the PIC has been 
recruiting other private-sector members to serve on 
PIC committees to review proposals, to validate tests 
to determine program completion, and to review, 
on-site, service providers* At thj most recent PIC 
meeting a "PIC Associate 11 category was approved to 
designate these individuals and others who will be 
recruited to expand private-sector influence and 
participation. 

The PIC review of proposals and subsequent evaluation 
of those funded draws heavily on private-sector 
members • Several members recounted spending three days 
exclusively reviewing proposals both for the transition 
year and PY84. These reviews are done according to 
industry/occupational clusters by those with that 
expertise. For example, review of all clerical 
training is done by a subcommittee of members and 
associates knowledgeable about clerical occupations. 
The on-site PIC evaluations, likewise, are conducted 
by knowledgeable members and associates. 

Additional private-sector influence is exerted 
through the advisory councils which the PIC requires 
of each service provider for their JTPA programs. 
These members are mostly from the private sector 
and their responsibility is to help define skill 
requirement needs by program graduates, and to 
develop and refine curriculum and training 
methodologies • 



Another description of the way in which private- 
sector-dominated PICs can find a way to meet the needs of 
employers is the following: 



The major innovation has been to permit amends *mts in 
OJT contracts with private companies to accommodate 
changes in their need for trained manpower without 
requiring formal and time-consuming renegotiation of 
proposals. Additional slots can be added quickly to 
meet additional needs. This has been seen as very 



helpful to start-up companies. The PIC will only 
fund a third of tha naad for slots for suoh 
oompanias. This has baan dona to take into account 
layoffs and additions, so as not to cut into the JTPA 
slots and, as a result, cause their ojt contract to be 
cancelled. Another change adopted by the PIC was the 
use of broader job descriptions, which give 
companies some flexibility without them having to 
modify their contracts. An example given was a job 
description that would permit an employer to switch 
between welder helper and welder. 



Another type of private-sector influence is their 
effect on state and local governmental structures. Private 
sector people have a lack of respect for traditional 
bureaucratic boundaries that can be helpful. From a State with 
strong private-sector participation on the state Council: 



The Council has become somewhat more influential in the 
past year, while this is difficult to pinpoint because 
the Governor "accepts" both its transition year (1984) 
plan and program year (1984) plan, observers of the 
Council think that it is becoming more "surefooted" in 
analyzing problems. For example, the Council, as part 
of the implementation of coordination criteria for the 
SDAs, established a policy of cooperative agreements 
to be drawn up between the SDAs and various state 
and local agencies. This spring, the SDAs complained 
that the governmental agencies were not being as 
cooperative as the SDAs were expected to be. The 
Council then began to pressure the Governor informally 
to mandate parallel requirements on agencies within 
his purview, while no formal action has occurred yet, 
it is likely that such will take place for the plan for 
1985-86. 



Perhaps the most far-reaching impact of private-sector 
participation in JTPA has been the increased attention to the 
demand for labor (i.e., the needs of businesses) as opposed to 
the supply of labor (participants* needs). This is exemplified 
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in the following quota from an Associate in an SDA that is still 
battling openly over these issues: 



The extent of the private-sector influence in this SDA 
has certainly not diminished thus far. Many active 
members are from the private sector, and the level of 
their activity remains high. The executive committee 
effectively is the PIC. Five of the eight executive 
committee members have private-sector connections. The 
impact of this input is difficult to sort out. Nearly 
every meeting has the obligatory reference to the 
inability of public entities to ever get anything done, 
but I think that hostility is more ceremonial than 
substantive. More important, I think, are two very 
different types of private-sector influence. First, 
there is a tendency to think about the dimensions of 
the labor market in terms of what businesses need. 
Thus, there is a tendency to think in terms of economic 
development and what skills are needed by business, and 
possibly diminished concern for getting people into 
permanent, good jobs. The second influence centers on 
how the PIC operates. The main difference between 
day-to-day operations in the small business settings 
familiar to the PIC v s private-sector members and the 
public sector is the necessity to consider such things 
as open meeting laws, avoiding the appearance of 
conflict of interest, and the need to follow State 
bidding procedures in assigning contracts. Key members 
in this PIC are influenced by the private sector in 
both of these ways. They think of job training 
differently than the public-sector oriented people at 
the administrative entity, and they are continually 
frustrated by the constraints placed on JTPA operations 
because they are using public funds. 



There seems to be a fundamental difference in 
orientation between many of the private and public-sector 
people. This is certainly a major issue in converting from CETA 
to JTPA over the past year. The private-sector participants are 
less likely to define the mission of employment and training 
programs in individual terms. They see putting the individual 
back to work as a successful treatment, regardless of other 



needs. Public-sector CETA managers and service deliverers have 
not generally defined their mission so simply and straight- 
forwardly. Their emphasis has been on placement, but they have 
traditionally expressed more concern about the individual's 
needs. Thus the old CETA hands find the diminished level of 
support services troubling, while private-sector participants 
are more likely to feel that if a participant can get a job 
without support services, providing such services would not be 
cost effective. 

Even if private-sector representatives on the state 
Councils and Pics do not influence all areas outlined above, 
their influence may still meet the expectations of the framers 
of the legislation. This is summarized by an Associate in a 
State where the private sector appears to have little influence: 

If the private sector dominates the agenda 
of the State council and dictates its direction, 
it is not obvious. A more realistic assessment is 
probably that of a role of keeping things from 
sliding back or coming to resemble the sound or 
appearance of the "old CETA program." 

5.5 Summary 

Involving the private sector in the program at both the 
state and service Delivery Area level was a major goal of the 
JTPA legislation. Yet, how is this involvement to manifest 
itself? This chapter has examined ways the private sector 
influenced how the program was organized and operated. 
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At the State level, private sector influence must be 
exercised through the State Job Training Coordinating council, 
and for this to happen, the Council must have some stature in 
shaping the program. A slight majority of the Councils in the 
sample States played roles that were greater than the elected 
officials or the administrative entity. Relative to the earlier 
phase of the study, this represents a strong movement toward 
private sector influence on the program. 

With regard to private-sector influence on the PICs, 
while most have not changed as they proceed into program year 
1984, of those that have, most are in the direction of more PIC 
and private-sector influence. If the private-sector 
representation on the PIC is influencing the program, how is 
this being felt? From a programmatic perspective, it is being 
exhibited several ways. It was hoped that private-sector 
influence would affect the program through a "business like 11 
orientation with more emphasis on the customer (the potential 
employer) and on the product (a placement) • This differs from 
the perception of the previous program as supply-based with 
emphasis on the participant. Efficiency and the prevention of 
disallowed costs are also emphasized. This is, in turn, related 
to other influences that seem to be affecting the program. The 
emphasis on efficiency seems related to more cooperation and 
less respect for bureaucratic rules and "turf". It also leads 
to sharing responsibility for the program with local elected 
officials; this may reduce political influences such as the 
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pressure of certain groups or agencies and improve contractor 
selection. 

The emphasis on servicing employers, the nature of the 
service mix and the groups of participants to be served 
represents the proximate effects of private-sector influence. 
"Marketing** the program, however, is another private-sector 
influence. While these efforts are just beginning, they may 
represent the ultimate effect of private-sector influence if 
they can increase the credibility of the program among 
private-sector employers. 
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6. THE TARGETING AND SELECTION PROCESS 

Participant characteristics are one of the most 
important features of an employment and training program. Most 
programs of the past twenty years have set some minimum 
eligibility requirements, but have not provided enough resources 
to serve all who met them. Instead, they have relied on 
program operators to devise ways to select participants from the 
eligible population. 

In some programs, the law or administrative regulations 
have prescribed rules for outreach, intake, screening, and 
selection. As these rules become more detailed, program 
operators have less discretion in choosing participants. 
Setting rules has been defended on the ground that it prevents 
such undesirable practices as ••creaming" ~ that is, choosing 
those who already have work skills rather than those needing 
more help. Extensive restrictions on participant eligibility, 
however, may limit local program operators* ability to tailor 
programs to specific community needs, or to serve people who 
need services but do not meet certain eligibility requirements. 

JTPA provides more latitude in setting criteria and 
choosing participants than any other Federal training program of 
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the last two decades. It gives the states wide discretion, and 
most States allow SDAs to exercise similar discretion. The law 
also grants the private sector a larger role in planning and 
operations, and thus in selecting participants. JTPA's language 
supporting local choice in selecting participants, then, is 
consistent with its actual practice; previous legislation took 
away most local choice by setting detailed eligiMlity criteria. 

Nevertheless, targeting remains an important research 
question. JTPA's impact cannot be evaluated until it is known 
who was served and how the targeting decisions affected program 
operations. The selection process is especially critical 
because the program is relatively small and the eligible 
population has been expanded. It would be difficult to obtain 
information by simply looking at summary data and plans, but the 
Field Associates were able to examine how the selection process 
operated in practice. Their assessments allow us to provide 
summary data about targeting under JTPA. 



6*1 Eligibility Crite ria and Participant characteristics 



To provide a f ramewo. :Jc for analyzing state and sDA 
targeting and selection procedures, we used nationally 
representative data to estimate how many people were eligible 
for Title iia of JTPA; how many actually participated; and how 
eligibles and participants differed in certain characteristics. 

The number of people eligible for Title iia was 
estimated from the March 1984 current Population survey (CPS) . 
We used an approach developed in an earlier study analyzing CETA 
eligibility. 1 Each individual fourteen years old and older on 
the CPS file was evaluated to determine whether he or she 
satisfied any components of the JTPA definition of "economically 
disadvantaged." These components include receiving public 
assistance and living in a family with an income below the 
poverty level. A person fitting any of these categories was 
classified as eligible for JTPA Title IIA. Although the law 
allows persons who are not economically disadvantaged to make up 
as much as 10 percent of enrollees, it was impossible to 
operationalize this provision in our eligibility simulation. 
Hence, those identified as JTPA-eligible in this study represent 
the narrower population of economically disadvantaged 
individuals. 

*ialman~Rupp et al., "Eligibility and Participation Rates of 
Older Americans in Employment and Training programs," RR-83-li, 
Research Report series, Washington, D.C.: National Commission 
for Employment Policy, spring 1984. 
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Data on JTPA participants were derived from the Quick 
Turnaround enrol lee sample for transition year 1984 (October l, 
1983 through June 30, 1984) from the Job Training Longitudinal 
survey (JTLS) . while the CPS data on eligifrles cover a full 
calendar year, the JTLS data are limited to enrol lees during a 
three-quarter period. 

Selection and Self-Selection 

It is important to understand how data on eligibles and 
participants are related to each other. The number and 
characteristics of participants reflect both the supply of 
program slots and the demand for program services. Targeting 
and other program operator decisions (e.g., outreach, screening) 
affect the supply of program slots. The demand for these slots, 
however, depends on self-selection by eligibles: Not all people 
who are eligible for JTPA apply for it, or would apply even if 
outreach efforts were more widespread or aggressive. Some 
groups of eligibles, such as people who hold full-time jobs, do 
not need program services. Other eligibles are not in the labor 
force, have family responsibilities, or are too old or too sick 
to benefit from JTPA training. For these reasons, the number of 
people who are eligible should not be interpreted as a measure 
of either the need or the demand for program participation. 

Targeting and other program operator selection processes 
interact with participant self -select ion; the data reflect both. 
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The data show that 23 percent of the U.S. population 
fourteen years old and older satisfied the Title HA 
economically disadvantaged eligibility criteria at some time 
during 1983. This amounts to an estimated 42.3 million 
persons. The number of new Title HA enrollees during the three 
quarters of the transition year was 585,700; if the program had 
operated at this level for a full year, an estimated 780,930 
people would have participated. At this annualised level, jtpa 
could serve 1.85 percent of the Title HA eligible population. 

A comparison of the number of people eligible for JTPA 
with the number who were eligible for CBTA shows how broad the 
JTPA criteria are. Forty percent of JTPA eligibles would not 
have been eligible for CBTA Title IIB, while 95 percent of the 
26.8 million persons who satisfied the CBTA eligibility criteria 
are eligible for JTPA. The primary reason CBTA was more 
restrictive than JTPA is that CBTA Title IIB required an 
individual to be not only economically disadvantaged but also 
unemployed, underemployed, or in school. JTPA Title HA 
eligibility is not tied to labor force status. 

Changed economic conditions also raised the number of 
eligibles in recent years. The proportion of the population 
fourteen years old and older who satisfied the CBTA Title IIB 
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eligibility criteria increased from 13.3 percent 2 to 14.6 
percent between 1980 and 1983. 

Although the appropriation for JTPA ia leas than the 
funding for CETA in its last years, JTPA's average cost per 
participant is substantially lover than that of CETA. For that 
reason, the annualized number of JTPA Title IIA participants 
during the transition year (780,930 persons) is not 
proportionally lover than the number served under CETA during FY 
1981 (893,370 persons). This means that the proportion of the 
population served under JTPA is only slightly lover than under 
CETA. 

The data also reveal that the more liberal JTPA 
eligibility definition, in itself, did not substantially change 
the mix of participants served. The vast majority of JTPA Title 
IIA participants (88 percent) vould have qualified under CETA as 
well. Of the 12 percent vho vould not, 6 percent vere not 
economically disadvantaged and 6 percent vere not eligible for 
other reasons. This suggests that self-selection and explicit or 
implicit program targeting are more important than the 
restrictiveness of the eligibility rules. 
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The importance of self-selection among eligibles is 
further underlined by labor force status data. Exactly half of 
JTPA eligibles were outside the labor force for the whole year. 
This portion is even higher (close to 80 percent) for those 
fifty-five years and over, and somewhat higher than average in 
the youth group. Many of these people do not have the desire or 
ability to enter or re-enter the labor force, and therefore are 
unlikely to apply for JTPA. At the other end of the scale, 12 
percent of all JTPA eligibles (and almost 20 percent of those 
between forty-five and fifty-four years old) worked throughout 
the whole year. For different reasons, these people are also 
unlikely to apply for JTPA. 



Charact eristics of Eligibles and JTPA Participants 

what was the end result of the supply and demand 
factors that entered into the JTPA selection process? The 
following sections compare eligibles and participants for 
several important characteristics. 

Youths. The proportion of youths (fourteen to 
twenty-one years old) is substantially lower among eligibles 
(19.4 percent) than among participants (39.8 percent). This 
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is a sizable difference, and may help explain why many SDAs find 
it difficult to satisfy the youth expenditure requirement, as 
discussed in Chapter 8. other characteristics will be 
separately presented for adults and youths. Table 6-1 describes 
adult JTPA eligibles and participants by various characteristics 
and contains comparable data for CETA Title iib participants. 

Gender. Acre, and Race. Relative to their proportion of 
the eligible population, males are somewhat overrepresented 
among participants. This can be explained by the higher labor 
force participation of males relative to females. Consistent 
with expectations, older individuals are underrepresented among 
participants. Th*s is largely because many older people have 
dropped out of the labor force because of retirement or poor 
health. Whites are underrepresented, blacks are overrepresented 
(they tend to be more disadvantaged than whites), and other 
minority groups are represented in JTPA Title HA roughly in 
proportion to their representation in the eligible population. 

Economic status. Participants are more disadvantaged 
than eligibles according to family income and labor market 
criteria (as measured by unemployment experience) . Multiple 
regression models show that unemployment is the most important 
predictor of JTPA participation. These findings are consistent 
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Table 6-1. Distribution of adult JTPA Title IIA eligibles (i), 

and participants (ii), and CETA Title IIB participants 
(iii) by various characteristics (percent) 





JTPA 


JTPA 


CETA 


Characteristics t 


Eligibles 


t Participants 


I Participants 


Total 


1002 


1002 


1002 


Sex 








Male 


43.3 


50.5 


45.5 


Female 


56.7 


49.5 


54.5 


Age 








22-44 


55.2 


87.6 


88.6 


45-54 


11.4 


8.3 


7.9 


55 or more 


33.4 


4.1 


3.5 


Minority Status 








White (excluding Hispanic) 


66.3 


57.3 


51.5 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


21.0 


29.4 


29.1 


Hispanic 


9.2 


9.4 


11.4 


Other 


3.0 


3.9 


7.9 


Family Income as Percent 








of Poverty Line 








501 or less 


42.9 


69.0 


68.6 


51-702 


11.7 


10.2 


9.1 


71-90% 


15.3 


10.5 


7.9 


91-1002 


7.1 


4.2 


4.0 


1012 or more 


23.1 


6.1 


10.4 


Family Income per Person 








$500 or less 


27.1 


48.2 


54.1 


501-1,000 


7.2 


9.3 


12.6 


1,001-2,000 


16.7 


17.3 


18.6 


#* AM • M AAA 

2,001-4,000 


31.1 


18.8 


11.5 


4,001 or more 


17.8 


6.4 


3.2 


Weeks Unemployed 








None 


75.5 


5.1 


30.6 


1-4 


2.6 


4.0 


3.3 


5-8 


2.1 


3.0 


4.5 


9-13 


3.0 


5.5 


5.2 


14 or more 


16.9 


82.4 


56.4 


Receiving Public Assistance 


i. i. 1 
44. J 


43 .0 


53.8 


Receiving AFDC 


12.8 


21.4 


25.3 


Receiving SSI 


15.2 


1.8 


5.6 


Education 








Less than high school 


47.5 


24.8 


35.0 


High school or more 


i 52.5 


l 75.2 i 


i 65.0 



Source: JTPA Eligibles from the March 1984 Current Population 
Survey (i); JTPA Participants from the Job Training 
Longitudinal Survey (October 1, 1983-June 30, 1984) (ii); 
and CETA Participants from the Continuous Longitudinal 
Manpower Survey (July 1, 1980- June 30, 1981) (iii) 
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with the expectation that the demand for JTPA participation 
should be associated with economic disadvantages, since the more 
disadvantaged are most likely to benefit from participation in 
JTPA. It is possible that targeting decisions also contributed 
to this finding. Again, the data suggest that participant 
self-selection, as well as program operator and other selection 
processes, largely accomplished what stricter eligibility 
criteria would have produced. 

Overall, public assistance recipients are represented 
in the participant population in roughly the same proportions as 
in the eligible population, within this group, however, AFDC 
recipients are overrepresented among participants and SSI 
recipients are under represented. The finding concerning SSI is 
expected, since most SSI recipients are disabled or older 
persons. 

Education . Finally, those with better education are 
overrepresented among participants. This finding can be partly 
explained by two factors. The first is self selection, when we 
hold constant income and work experience, better educated people 
are more likely than others to apply for training. The second 
is that older people, who are on average less well educated than 
younger people, are also less likely to participate in JTPA. 
However, this finding is also related to screening processes, to 
be discussed later in this chapter. The data also indicate that 
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high school dropouts are underrepresented among participants, 
although an exact measurement was not possible because of slight 
differences in definition between the CPS and JTLS. 



CE i and JTPA Participant Characteristics 



The data also indicate that the distribution of adult 
JTPA Title IIA participants by various characteristics is 
comparable to the distribution of CETA Title ixb participants. 
As Table 6-1 shows, women are somewhat less likely to be 
enrolled in JTPA than under CETA, and older people and whites 
are slightly more likely to participate in JTPA than in CETA. 
Both JTPA and CETA overrepresent the more disadvantaged as 
measured by family income and unemployment experience. 

The proportion of participants who were unemployed for 
long periods (fourteen weeks or more) is much higher under JTPA 
than it was under CETA. However, the proportion of participants 
with no prior unemployment (essentially labor market entrants 
and reentrants) was substantially higher under CETA. The 
proportion of public assistance recipients was somewhat higher 
and the proportion of high school graduates somewhat lower under 
CETA Title llB than it is under JTPA Title 11A. 
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Tula eoaperisoa b«t«HB em and JTf A participants 
suppor ts MM MMlwiMM baaed oa tha comparison of JTPA 
eligible* aad participants, tee data da aot support aay 
simplistic aatiaa of "ereemleg" by jm, veoplo with osriouo 
labor market diffloultleo, aa ovidoaood by loagthy uaemployuoat 
spells, domiaata taa jm partlolpaat group. 

Data oa youth JTPA partlelpaata and allglblaa (Tabla 
a-t) aro foaarally ooaaiatoat vita tbaaa fladiaga. Tbara ara 
aaly too except loaat liapaaio youths ara somewhat 
umds rr sp r ss sat sd smoa g partlalpaata, valla ■lapealoa ara 
proportloaally raproaoatod among adults, Am raolploat youths 
aro uadorroprissatii la taa partlolpaat group, aad aa a reeult, 
publis esolstanoo roolploato ara substantially uadarroproaaatad 
aaoag yootb partlelpaata. Tho ooaparlooa of youth 
eaareeterlstlee botoooa jm Title xxa aad em Tltla zxb 
ladloatoo a pattora similar to taa fladiaga for adulta. 

Za snsmny, jm partlelpaata ara substantially mora 
dlaadvaatagod than allglbloa by laooao aad labor market 
ladloatore. leverer, they are less dlaadventaged by education, 
aa impertaat ladloator of huaaa capital potential. The 
r sma lad s r of tale oaaptor explores the role of explicit end 
implicit prograsi targeting end aeroenlng in explaining thess 
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TabU 6*2. Distribution of youth (14-21 years old) JTPA 
Title IIA eligibles (i) and participants (11), 
and CETA TitU IIB participants (iii) by various 
characteristics (percent) ' 



Characteristics 


JTPA 
t Eligibles 


JTPA 
I Participants 


CETA 
i Participants 


Total 


100Z 


100* 


100Z 


Sax 
Mala 
Ft«a U 


47.6 
52.4 


49.0 
51.0 


48.8 
51.2 


Minority Status 

Whita Excluding Hispanic) 
Black (axcludlng Hispanic) 
Hispanic 
uc ner 


53.8 
28.9 
13.2 

A A 


49.1 
36.0 
10.7 

A O 


45.4 
37.6 
11.9 

C 1 

D • 1 


Family Incoma as Parcant 
of Poverty Lina 
50X or lass 

51-70% 
71 -90S 
oi-i not 

71 1VV4 

101 Z or mora 


49.5 
10.9 
13.7 

A & 

V . w 

19.3 


62.6 
13.1 
13.5 

L 0 
h. 7 

5.9 


61.1 
9.9 
10.7 

*t • at 

14.1 


Family Incoma par Parson 
$500 or lass 
501-1,000 
1,001-2,000 
2 001-4 000 

a> , VV A ■? , WWW 

4,001 or mora 


31.7 
10.7 
22.2 
28 4 

AVI *t 

7.0 


42.5 
8.8 
23.1 
20 9 

&V. 7 

4.8 


47.1 
14.5 
23.6 
11 7 

at at • # 

3.1 


Waaks Unamployad 

Mama 

none 
1-4 
5-8 
9-13 

14 or mora 


7A 9 

4.2 

3 2 

J . a» 

3.2 
11.2 


v.7 

3.8 

2 0 

6.3 
80.1 


13.4 

w 

10.7 
34.2 


Receiving Public Assistance 


53.3 


37.2 


46.8 


Receiving AFDC 


25.8 


19.4 


23.7 


Receiving SSI 


8.5 


3.1 


7.9 


Education 

Less than high school 
High school or more 


70.4 
I 29.6 


58.2 
1 41.8 


62.2 
1 37.8 



Source: JTPA Eligibles from the March 1984 Current Population 
Survey (i); JTPA Participants from the Job Training 
Longitudinal Survey (October 1, 1983-June 30, 1984) (ii); 
and CETA Participants from the Continuous Longitudinal 
Manpower Survey (July 1, 1980-June 30, 1981) (iii) 
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6.2 



Eligibility Requirements and Significant Segments 



Beoauae only about 2 percent of the eligible population 
can be served under JTPA, decisions must be made about how to 
target limited resources. This section describes the particular 
kinds of eligible participants on which states and SDAs have 
concentrated their resources, and discusses how that targeting 
has taken place. 

State Targeting 

Table 6-3 shows the target groups identified by the 
States and SDAs in the sample. Thirty-five percent of the 
states augmented or changed the provisions stated in the law. 
Only one-fifth added a significant segments requirement. No SDA 
had difficulty meeting the significant segments requirements 
(with the exception of the youth category, discussed in Chapter 
8) . However, in some oases significant segments requirements 
substantially affect program character. For example, in one 
case they are simply another State-imposed performance 
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Table 6-3. Targeting by the States and SDAs 



(n=20) 



SPA 

(n=40) 



No targeting beyond that in the law 

Significant segments 

AFDC 

General assistance 
Youth 

Limited English 

Dislocated workers 

Females 

Minorities 

Dropouts 

Older workers 

Displaced homemakers 

Offenders 

Handicapped 

Unemployed and underemployed 

Unskilled 

Single parents 

Veterans 

Ul claimants 

Foster care children 



Average Number of Additional 
Target Groups 



7 


35 


3 


8 


4 


20 


11 


28 


9 


45 


22 


55 


4 


20 


8 


20 


6 


30 


22 


55 


1 


5 


5 


13 


3 


15 


3 


8 


2 


10 


7 


18 


5 


25 


10 


25 


5 


25 


17 


43 


3 


15 


10 


35 


2 


10 


8 


20 


1 


5 


7 


18 


3 


15 


18 


45 


1 


5 






1 


5 






2 


10 


9 


23 






9 


23 






3 


8 






1 


3 



2.6 



3.5 
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standard, in another, an 8DA must meet significant segments 
requirements to qualify for 6 percent incentive funds on the 
basis of the performance standard measures. 

Given the background of training programs and the 
purpose of jtpa, it is not surprising that states most often 
target APDC recipients and youths. Most states that do no other 
targeting than that in the lav do so to avoid appearing "overly 
prescriptive" to the SDAs. states establishing target groups 
beyond those specified in the act targeted an average of 
slightly more than two groups. Those most often added are 
minorities, high school dropouts, and general assistance 
recipients. 

SPA Tarcatingr 

SDAs are considerably more likely than states to target 
services to certain significant segments, only three SDAs did 
no targeting beyond the groups specified in the JTPA 
legislation. One is a single-SDA state and the other two are 
rural areas "committed to helping anyone who walks in the 
door." The average SDA targeted almost four groups in addition 
to those specified in the act. Those most often added were 
handicapped persons, high school dropouts, older workers, and 
minorities. 
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SDAs target more groups than do states partly because 
8 DA officials are more accessible to various interest groups 
that lobby to include other groups. As an extreme case, in one 
urban 8 DA with a diverse population, the process for determining 
target groups was "very extensive," involving public hearings in 
addition to PIC meetings. This 8DA identified more than thirty 
target groups and specified the percentage of participants for 
each group. 

The prevalence of targeting on dropouts, older workers 
and the handicapped is particularly interesting because it is 
often more difficult to get good placement rates for these 
groups. Despite this, the SDAs, rather than the States, are 
specifying these groups, even though the SDAs are the ones 
subject to performance standards. 

Finally, it is worth noting the emphasis on general 
assistance recipients at the 8 DA level relative to the States. 
This is not surprising since, although AFDC is partly paid for 
by the State, general assistance costs are usually paid by the 
county, in most oases where general assistance recipients were 
listed as a target group, the major motivation was to reduce the 
local cost of general assistance payments. Further, a number of 
areas have job search or work requirements for general 
assistance recipients; this creates a likely tie with the local 
JTPA program. 
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6.3 



gowning and Selecti on Process 



This section disousses several aspects of how SDAs have 
approached screening and selection. 



Outreach and intalce 



The amount of effort put into outreach is important in 
the selection process; in most SDAs this effort is minimal, 
only one-fourth of the sample SDAs indicated that they were 
doing outreach. SDAs are generally reluctant to mount extensive 
outreach efforts because they cost money but do not produce 
placements. 



Rather than funding outreach efforts, most SDAs simply 
engage in intake, the process of accepting applications and 
verifying that applicants are eligible. SDAs with no outreach 
effort are, in effect, merely taking applications from those who 
walk in. Again, participant self selection seems to play an 
important role. 

Most SDAs have centralised their intake activities, 
only five sample SDAs left intake to each service provider, a 
fairly typical arrangement under CETA. m slightly over half 
the SDAs, intake was done by staff of the administrative entity 
of the 8DA. The Employment Service did it in another nine, one 
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8DA had a contractor responsible for intake for all programs. 
The tendency toward central intake appears related to concern 
over liability for admitting people who turn out to be 
ineligible. The theory seems to be that a central intake office 
will be more likely to weed out ineligible applicants than will 
a service provider. 

Although a central intake process helps protect against 
ineligible participants, it does not assure the broad public 
knowledge of the program provided by a comprehensive outreach 
effort. Of course, the program is small and the number of 
eligible people is large so that many SDAs will have more 
applicants than they can serve even without extensive outreach. 
It should also be noted that a central intake procedure does not 
mean that program operators must take everyone sent to them from 
the central office. In fact, the process may be more selective 
precisely because of the procedures adopted. 

Central intake can serve another function in situations 
where the SDA has a performance-based contract with the program 
operator and the contractor receives full payment only if 
certain outcome measures are met. central intake can assure that 
the target groups established by the SDA are receiving service. 
This control over "inputs" prevents the program operator from 
"creaming" - meeting performance objectives by selecting only 
participants who are easy to train. 
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iBBagfc pg Service Mix on Bftlagfeloj 



The mix of services can also affect participant 
selection and screening, in typical ojt programs, several 
participants are referred to the employer, who selects the 
person to be trained. This involves some screening among 
eligible participants. Further, any program operator who wants 
additional on-the-job training contracts soon learns the kind of 
characteristics required by the employer and is likely to avoid 
referring people with no chance of acceptance. 

Much classroom skill training has entry requirements 
such as a certain level of reading and math ability, a high 
school degree or GED, or a driver's license, if administrative 
entities send people without these qualifications, particularly 
when the contractor must meet requirements of a performance 
contract, training organisations will not enroll them. This is 
another form of selection among eligible participants. 

Because on-the-job training and classroom skill 
training have become larger parts of the JTPA program, the 
related selection procedures apply to a larger part of the 
participant population. The apparent rise in the proportion of 
high school graduates is probably related to the increasing 
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importance of on-the-job training and classroom training in the 
JTPA service mix. This, in turn, is related to the program 
goals, private-sector involvement, and other interdependent 
aspects of JTPA. 

Screening for Intangible 

Applicants for JTPA training must demonstrate 
considerable determination just by showing up for all the 
required interviews and tests. 

In most sdas an individual walks in, completes an 
application, and may be given a preliminary eligibility 
determination. An appointment is then made for complete 
eligibility verification and assessment, one SDA official 
indicated that whenever someone calls or comes in to ask for an 
application, he or she is immediately scheduled for an 
interview, always on another day. if the person does not show 
or is late for the interview, that person is not enrolled. 

As Exhibit 5-1 shows, an applicant must assemble and 
produce a great many pieces of information to prove eligi- 
bility, once found eligible, the individual will be scheduled 
for an appointment with a counselor and possibly for testing. 
This may take from several hours to a couple of days. 
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Exhibit 6^1. Information Needed for 

Eligibility verification 

COUNTY JO0 TRAINING PARTNERSHIP 
Building 11. Room 206 

To apply for the County Job Training Partnership you must bring: 

1. Proof of Income » pay stubs, W-2 forms, unemployment statement (amount), 
social security/pension award letters, Public Assistance, township, and 
food stamp records. 

2. Proof of Age - Drivers License, 0irth certificate, or legal document. 

3. Social Security Card - Drivers License 

1. Proof of Residence * Current address needed. Drivers License, utility 
bill, rent receipt 7 

5. Proof of Family Size - Birth Certificates of everyone In household, or 
signed statement Troin friend or neighbor as to family size. (If single 
- person, a statement Is necessary) 

If any of the following apply to you, documentation of such is necessary: 

( ) If alien - alien registration card 

( ). If under 18 - must be accompanied by parent 

( ) If veteran - DD-214 form 

( ) If student - student |,d. 

( ) If handicapped or disabled - verification from DORS, VA, or 
physician's statement. 

( ) If on parole/probation - release forms 

( ) If Foster Child/Ward of State - documents verifying that information. 

( ) If laid-off - bring lay-off notice, or unemployment documents. 

( ) Displaced HomemaKer - ( a person who has been out of work for at 
least 5 yrs.. due to domestic lif e ) - Sigried statement from friend/ 
neighbor, public aid records, divorce/separation records. 

( ) Dropout - school records, statement from parent/relative as to grade 
and age left school* 

( ) Never worked - Statement from parent/relative 

If you do not have all the information in time for your appointment, please call 
and reschedule. 
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Individuals who survive the assessment and counseling process 
are then placed in an applioant pool until they can be called 
for placement in a training or job search program or referred to 
a potential on-the-job training slot, if the person is enrolled 
more than forty-five days after initial application, program 
eligibility must be reverified prior to enrollment, in a sense, 
the application and enrollment process itself serves as a 
measure of individual motivation. 



The need to select from a large population of eligibles 
(even walk-in eligibles) and the way this occurs is illustrated 
in the assessment from an Associate in a city that concentrated 
on serving those who would benefit the most from training: 



The target groups in this SDA were selected 
according to their incidence among the 
population of unemployed. Local officials 
repeatedly stressed that the number of people 
needing training is far greater than the supply 
of training slots. Therefore, there has been 
no real difficulty in finding people who 
both fit the criteria of need and have 
the personal qualities that will enable 
them to succeed, in the words of the 
employment and training agency director, 
"We do not cream, we do screen." The real 
difference in JTPA, he said, was not the 
selection process but the program's emphasis 
on skill training. 

The PIC has conducted a "policy audit" for the 
transition year. That audit makes it 
painfully clear that sizable numbers of 
"certified" potential enrollees are selected 
out of JTPA by some sort of default, perhaps 
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aelf selection. Of a total of 2,650 
certified clients referred to the 
employment and training agenoy, 806 
(30 percent) failed to show up for scheduled 
assessment. Of the 1,844 who completed 
assessment by the agenoy or its contractors. 
362 clients "exited" because they were 
functionally illiterate, needed remedial 
education, or needed training in English 
as a second language. 

Of the 1,482 clients remaining, 1,285 were 
enrolled in job training programs, while 
197 remained in the active pool, were not 
selected by contractors, or left the system 
for unknown reasons. This complex 
process of selecting final program 
participants, with many people falling 
by the wayside, some for reasons unknown, 
must be subject to careful analysis. 



6*4 Targeting in Pracfclaa 

As noted earlier in this chapter, with a large 
eligible population, SDAs have no difficulty finding 
participants, except for youths. All have larger applicant 
"pools" than they can serve ai*d, therefore, the selection 
process is critical to the nature of the program. As a result, 
the program varies widely from one place to another. This 
section describes how the sample SDAs have selected 
participants. 

Participant Selection 

Virtually all participants are economically 
disadvantaged, as the earlier characteristics data indicated. 
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Little use is made o£ the 10 percent "window" for serving the 
nondisadvantaged population. The only major exceptions involve 
serving participants with other barriers to employment that 
largely overlap the economically disadvantaged population, such 
as the handicapped or displaced homemakers. 

Within the economically disadvantaged population, how 
are participant selections made? From information obtained in 
the preliminary phase of the study, we asked the Associates to 
characterise the training needs of typical individuals, selected 
for JTPA services. These can be categorised three ways. 
The first group consists of those ready for employment at the 
time of entry to the program. The second consists of those 
participants able to find a job as a direct result of receiving 
the types of training provided by the program. The final group 
includes those most in need of extensive training and supportive 
services to become employable. 

Half of the SDAs in the sample indicated that they were 
concentrating on the middle group, those most likely to directly 
benefit from the training and find jobs afterward, six SDAs 
appeared to select the most job-ready among eligible partici- 
pants. These jurisdictions relied heavily on on-the-job 
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training as a ••niN strategy and foonaod on job piaeanant as a 
■ajar goal, Xa oight ma, tha Aasooiatas roportod a 
ssaa nl um sttonpt to sonro tho nest naody in tha aligibla 
pspalatiaa. aovovor, oros this is a nattar of definition* in 
seas jarisdictioas tho program oparatora indicated that among 
the Mat needy "the aoat p l aoaabla vara preferred." 

nine* one options ooo arr od. ono jurisdiction's atratagy 
wee to eeleet iaeividaale who vara not job ready and nana than 
saplsjabla. too othor aona indicated that thoy plaanad to 
provide training far tna targat groups that thoy had aalaetod 
far oeroice aaiag deaogrephio or ooononio oharnotariatioa. 

fan liaee aro not alvaya oloar between tha eatagorioa 
of oorrioo to tha aoat jab roady, eervioee to thoaa who will 
bonafit seat, and oorrioo to tho aoat aoody groups. Tha 
following ersaplae of oaoh approach illaatrata what thaaa 
partioipont soloetioa p r ooad ur oo aoan in prnotioo. 



i 



any aoao jariadiotiona ooneontrato on tho 
jot) roady la that all oligibloo aro disadvantaged and it ia 
efficient to aalaat tho aoat job roady among than, given tho 
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limits of tin* and money. An example comes from an Associate in 
a jurisdiction with an aoonomy that has suffsrsd saver* 
structural problems for soma timet 

Xn this county the most job rsady are also nssdy. 
While differences in need do exist, thsss diffsrences 
become difficult to measure, it should bs remembered 
that this county's unemployment problem is long term 
and structural. Thus, ths county serves the most job 
ready of ths nssdy. Job rsadinsss tends to be the 
dominant characteristic. 

in othsr cases an emphasis on the most job ready may 
ariss from an SDA'a strsss on performance and cost effectiveness 
in choosing from among proposals submitted by prospective 
program operators. This is particularly ths cass if the 
contracting process involvss performance-based or fixed-price 
arrangements with service providers, under these circumstances 
the potential subcontractor is motivated to select the most job 
ready to compete in the contractor selection process and meet 
the terms of ths subcontract. 8DA staff may abet this procedure 
if they sss themselves as being evaluated on the performance of 
the service providsrs. 

Ths following assessment comes from a jurisdiction with 
a diverse eligible population where all services are provided 
through subcontractors with fixed-price subcontracts. Here, 
targeting means an equitable distribution of the funds on a 
geographic basis and among different target groups, not 
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targeting within the eligible population. It is also 
interesting to note that this jurisdiction is one of the few 
where intake is done by the individual subcontractors rather 
than centrally, it was noted earlier that central intake nay 
control the targeting of individuals referred to subcontractors 
and thus prevent selection of the most job ready among those 
eligible. 



In effect, the target groups and services were 
determined by the RPP process. However, within each 
area of the city, staff tried to avoid work experience 
programs and emphasize those for the job-ready 
individual because of the requirements for placement 
and performance standards ... • a deliberate city 
attempt is to avoid the hard-to-serve population and 
emphasise the job-ready because of the performance 
standards. 



The service mix that is chosen may also affect 
participant selection. As noted earlier, entrance requirements 
for classroom training and employer selection for on-the-job 
training may affect overall selection procedures if a large 
proportion of participants are enrolled in these two types of 
programs. The following assessment comes from the Associate in 
a jurisdiction emphasizing these program activities: 



Currently, the region is spending twice 

as much money on on-the-job training as 

it is on classroom training and job search 

assistance combined. The transition year 

plan for the area called for equal allocations 

to classroom and on-the-job training; the state plan 

called for a ratio of roughly two dollars 

for on-the-job training to every dollar for 

classroom training. There is a lot of reluctance 

from most prospective employers to taking 
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a youth. This likewise leads to creaming in 
general, in order to got those most job 
ready into training slots. This svsn 
cams up at a PIC masting onos — that on-tha-job 
training slots ars oftsn difficult to fill booause the 
amploysrs ars so demanding, many not only wanting 
somsons who is job ready, but also someone who has at 
lsast some experience in ths prospective occupation. 
Given the heavy reliance on on-the-job training, the 
staff has bssn rsluotant to do much arm-twisting to get 
ths employers to take thoss they aren't very 
interestsd in. 



In sum, sslsotion of the most job ready takes place 
within an economically disadvantaged population. The factors 
encouraging SDAs to taks this approach are (1) the need to 
produce desirsd rssults from within the eligible population, 
(2) a service mix emphasising program activities with inherent 
selection built into them, and (3) the desire of service 
providers to meet the performance terms specified in their 
contracts . 



Targeting Those who will Banaf it Most from Training 



Most SDAs in the sample indicated that they planned to 
serve those in the eligible population who would benefit most 
from the limited resources available. This "middle of the 
barrel" strategy may represent the best balance of selection 
procedures for an SDA that faces resource constraints combined 
with performance standards and wants to make sure that "JTPA is 
not CETA." 
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One 8DA emphasised youths between sixteen and nineteen; 
because of the large number of youths in its population, the 
state required the SDA to spend 52 percent of Title IIA funds on 
youths. This SDA offered only limited services to persons over 
fifty- five, partly because PIC members and SDA staff felt these 
older workers were not interested in full-time employment and 
would be hard to place in on-the-job training slots. The 
Associate summed up the SDA's approach as follows: 



The pic and staff are united in the philosophy to serve 
"those who are most able to benefit from JTPA 
services," which biases program participation away 
from the hard-core labor market disadvantaged. This 
view is strongly held by the staff who feel (on the 
basis of their CETA experience) that trying to serve 
the hard-core disadvantaged is a waste of time. This 
same philosophy is held by those members of the pic who 
had experience in employment training programs 
(vocational education and Employment service 
representatives) . 

Another reason for targeting away from the least 
job-ready relates to the service mix, which for adults 
is geared primarily to on-the-job training. For this 
to generate high rates of positive termination, it is 
necessary to provide a good "match" between the program 
participant and the training slot. In practice, this 
translates into a program participant who is relatively 
job ready, with good work habits and some related work 
experience. 



When discussing selection procedures, several 
Associates mentioned motivation or tihe willingness to enter and 
complete training. A number of SDAs believe that the limit on 
stipends and support payments deters those who are motivated 
only by the stipends and not by the training itself. However, 
the shift to more emphasis on training may also alter the 
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selection procedures. The following discussion comes from an 
Associate in an SDA operated by a community college: 



Beyond the groups targeted, there is some emphasis on 
"job ready" clients, in order to be referred to 
training a client must be able to function on an 
eighth-grade English level and a seventh-grade math 
level if recently out of school. For those 
out of school for a longer period, the levels are 
seventh grade and fifth grade respectively, clients 
who do not meet those levels are placed in basic 
education if slots are available. However, an 
individual must be functioning at a fourth-grade level 
to go into basic education. 

The shift to a skill training program, more emphasis on 
high placement rates and performance standards, private-sector 
involvement, and the limitations on the use of stipends all 
contribute to the philosophy of serving those who will most 
directly benefit from training. The majority of the SDAs felt 
that their selection procedures were in concert with the intent 
of the JTPA legislation. This is exemplified by the assessments 
of two Associates in rather different SDAs. The first is from 
an SDA in a large city that had been a prime sponsor under the 
CETA program: 

The relationship between these large target populations 
and the SDA' a service mix is very limited because of 
the prevailing philosophy among the employment and 
training staff of the SDA that emphasizes 
"trainability" as a central criterion for program 
selection. SDA officials contend that target 
population needs are vast and that JTPA resources are 
scarce. Combined with performance-based contracting 
incentives, these attitudes lead, not surprisingly, to 
an emphasis on selection of those who are most likely 
to benefit from training from the existing large target 
groups, if clients do not make the cut, it is not 
clear what happens to them. They clearly do not go 
into JTPA programs. There was general agreement among 
all those interviewed, from the president of the 
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community college to the ma-tor training subcontractor, 
that ths goal was to serve chose who could benefit from 
training sad who were willing to work. Everyone kept 
emphasising that "this is not CETA." 



The other quote is from a rural SDA where the state is 
the administrative entity. 



In selecting individuals to participate in JTPA, the 
staff very consciously select those who have the best 
prospects of completing training and being placed. 
This is not hidden or viewed as something inappropriate 
but rather is considered to be an inevitable result of 
the legislation and the emphasis upon the private 
sector and placement. The SDA's current placement rate 
is 90 percent and the staff attributes that success to 
care in selection of clients. I should add that this 
targeting strategy does appear consistent with the 
service mix desired by the pic with its emphasis on 
on-the-job training. 



Targeting the Moat in Need 



Fewer than one in five jurisdictions attempted to 
target the most in need in the eligible population. Some 
mentioned a commitment to serving the most in need and making 
them employable. According to the Associate from one rural 
jurisdiction : 



A priority system was overlaid upon the fundamental 
program targeting (hard-core, most-in-need, unemployed) 
and the variety of mandated levels for a variety of 
groups. First priority is given to persons from 
multiple target groups, consistent with the 
most-in-need principle. 



This philosophy is held by both the staff and the PIC. 
It was made more palatable to the local elected officials by 
adding those receiving general assistance as a target group in 
the hope of reducing local welfare costs. 
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As indicated earlier, various categories shade off into 
one another. This is illustrated in the following quote from an 
Associate in a large city that attempted to target the most 
needy and yet found itself selecting the more advantaged within 
its target groups. 



The three defined target populations and the percentage 
they represent of the total JTPA eligible population 
are as follows t (l) seventeen to twenty-one year olds, 
29 percent; (2) twenty-two to forty-four year old high 
school dropouts, 39 percent; and (3) single heads of 
households who receive public assistance, 54 
percent .... 

The service mix responds to the generally low levels of 
education of the JTPA pool, within that pool those who 
are most plaoeable in terms of factors such as 
communication skills and attitude are preferred. The 
PIC professes to deal with these skill deficiencies, 
but those already possessing them will be in a more 
advantageous position. The matter of spoken English 
communication cannot be fundamentally remedied in the 
length of time of most of the programs. 



Dual Pro gyMiwHwer 



Another interesting, but not new, variant of targeting 
is to have diverse entry criteria differing by the type of 
training offered and purposely structuring the program to serve 
more than one distinct group, several SDAs used this approach. 
Two indicated that they served all three of the participant 
categories — the job ready, those who would benefit the most from 
training, and the most needy among the eligible population — and 
that they clearly recognized the differences among these groups 
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by assigning then to different types of training. A third SDA 
served the most job ready and the neediest and even had targeted 
percentages for service (53 percent and 47 percent respec- 
tively) . m addition, a number of the SDAs indicated that 
while, in general, they attempted to serve one group or another, 
they also ran smaller programs for the most needy in the 
population. 

There were always special programs for the particularly 
hard to employ under CBTA, so this kind of programming is not 
new; however, it appears to be a more conscious strategy under 
JTPA and may reflect the greater local autonomy to tailor 
programs to local needs and mesh JTPA with other activities. 

There are two different strategies for running dual 
programming. The first can be called the "weighted average" 
approach. Part of the programming is designed to provide the 
more job-ready participants with short, low-cost service and 
place them in unsubsidised employment. This approach not only 
provides needed services to the job ready but also allows the 
SDA to meet the performance standards. 

It thus allows SDAs to provide programs for the "riskier" 
individuals — those who require more intensive service or have 
less chance of being placed — and still satisfy the entered 
employment and cost per placement standards. From the example 
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cited above, if 53 percent of the job-ready participants are put 
into on-the-job training, an activity with an average 80 percent 
placement rate, and 47 percent in a remedial education program 
with a 28 percent placement rate, the weighted average placement 
rate for both program components is 55 percent— the national 
placement standard for adults. 

Where there is local disagreement about the most appropriate 
target group, this program may be ideal since the definition of 
the right group depends on a choice among worthy objectives. 

The second strategy, which appears to be more preva- 
lent, provides generally smaller programs for the most needy. 
The bulk of the program is operated for those most likely to 
directly benefit from training. If performance standards are to 
be met, only a relatively small amount of resources are left for 
an expensive and intensive program for those in need of basic 
skills training or remedial education, often these special 
programs are targeted, as noted above, to those with especially 
severe barriers to employment such as dropouts, the handicapped, 
offenders, displaced homemakers, and older workers. 

This approach has the advantage of meeting the 
performance standards set by the Federal Department of Labor, 
the State, and the PIC while still providing some service to the 
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most disadvantaged. These programs may be important, especially 
where these groups of disadvantaged persons are involved in 
making program decisions. 



This type of programming is also advantageous because 
it often is at least partially supported out of 6 percent or 3 
percent set-aside money and does not come under the performance 
standards. However, enrol lees are served under Title iia and 
can be included in the enrol lee and terminee characteristics 
report. 



The following Associate assessment illustrates a conscious 
decision to have this kind of differential programming: 



The PIC's overall philosophy of actual targeting 
appears to be a mix of strategies. They want to serve 
job-ready applicants, believing that these individuals 
will be most successful in obtaining employment. The 
job ready are also the most attractive to employers, 
whom jtpa should serve as well, in addition, however, 
the PIC wants to serve the most needy and those who are 
not job ready. This is reflected in the service mix, 
which includes a cross section of programs. Thus some 
JTPA programs are selected for the most needy (6ED, 
English) and some for those who are job ready (job 
searoh) and those who are the most trainable (OJT and 
some classroom training).... The emphasis, however, 
appears to be on those who are most job ready.... 
Relatively few slots are available in 6ED and English. 



During the earlier observation, we noted in the 8DA report 
that two programs were being offered in one jurisdiction, a 
large city that had been a CETA prime sponsor. One program, 
operated by the grant recipient (the city), was targeted on the 
most disadvantaged among; the eligible population The other, 



operated directly by the PIC, was based largely on the use of 
on-the-job training and was designed to serve employers. That 
arrangement has been maintained. However, the proportion of the 
resources devoted to the PIC-operated program has increased from 
15 percent to one-third of the Title HA allocation. 

6.5 Conclusions 

No jurisdiction is serving only the most job ready or 
only those most in need. All provide some service to each 
group; the differences are in the degree and the direction of 
their attention. These differences in emphasis nevertheless 
are sufficiently evident to allow development of the categories 
of targeting strategies discussed above. 

Several aspects of an SDA's program are related, such 
as procedures for outreach, choice of participants, the mix of 
services provided, and strategies for placement. These elements 
of the selection procedure are consistent with the philosophy of 
the PIC and the interests of the various constituencies within 
the jurisdiction. 

Finally, provisions for more local autonomy and 
private-sector input have reduced the emphasis under CETA on 
enrolling persons who need extensive services. However, 
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virtually all jurisdictions taava to son* dagraa emphasized 
significant segments and special target groups, in summary, the 
program has retained the basic character of a public program 
designed to serve those who need labor market assistance. 
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7. TITLE HA SERVICE MIX AND OUTCOMES 



Once Title HA participants have been selected, what 
types of training do they receive, and how do they fare in the 
job market after they leave training? This chapter focuses on 
those questions. 

Specifically, this chapter presents information on how 
many enrol lees were placed in each kind of training, how many 
were given each kind of training at some time during their stay 
in JTPA, how many found jobs after training, what wages they 
earned in those jobs, and how much JTPA money was spent for each 
trainee who obtained a job. It also discusses the extent to 
which participants were paid stipends or need-based payments. 

in the winter 1984 round of field research, the 
Associates were able to obtain preliminary information on Title 
HA services by interviewing local program operators, inspecting 
SDA plans, and, to an extent, reviewing SDA operations data. 
For the latest round, however, the Associates discovered that 
reliable, comparable d..;to w ,re not available for all SDAs, for 
reasons explained in Atpandix A, at the end of this report. 
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to obtain tlM intonation wa sought for tha aoAa in our 
•anpla. Hold aaoooiatoa mid hawa bmM to aaaroh tha f iloa 
fa* mry partlolpoat, a took thoy woro inatruotad not to 
porfora. lo o roawlt, thia ohoptor rolioo hoavily on tho 
fladiago of tho job Training Longitudinal furroy (JTLf) , which 
fatten data oo jm omrollooo and toralaooo in a nationally 
roproaaatatlwa ooapio of im dOao. toao infoxaation in thia 
aaaptor waa gathorod ay tho riald aoocolotoo froa on-tha-job 
tiaiaiag ooatcaott »• *ur oaollor soaplo of fbho. 



7.1 mi gjidim 

tha Jtl* io opoaoorod by tho U.a. Dopartaoat of Labor, 
aad tho data io oollootod by tho Bureau of tho Canaan, which 
aaaaiaoo odaiaiotratiwo xooordo aaiataiaad by ■orwioo Dalivary 
aroao* Oaa ooaposoat of JTLi io known aa tho N qoiok turnaround" 
Cflt) data, odaiaiotratiwo data oollootod and raportad aaeh 
gnartor. aopasato QT roporta aro iaauod oa ourroat oaroliooa 
oad aa pooplo who aawa loft JTta training prograaa. Thia 
ateptar aooo QT data for tho transition yoar (ootobor lass 
through Jaaa its*) . 
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Titla Tlx anrollmant 



Tha aatinatad total anrollmant in Titla IIA programs 
during tha nina-aonth transition pariod was 585,700. JTLS 
classifies nsv snrollsss aooording to ttas first activity in 
which thsy participate, callsd ths "initial program assigment." 
Ths distribution of nsv snrollsss by major category of initial 
program assignment follows i 

initial Program, Estimated 



AfflgDmint Number Percent 

Classroom training 234,200 40 

On-the-job training 130,300 22 

Job asareh assistance 123,100 21 

Work experience 40,500 7 

Othsr 57.800 10_ 

TOTAL 585,700 100 



NOTE 1 Numbers do not total due to weighting 
and rounding. 

An estimatsd two-fifths of all naw enrollees during 
TY84 entered classroom training as an activity. More detailed 
data indicate that of thoss participating in classroom training, 
over 80 percent were in some kind of skills training as opposed 
to basic education. 

About one-fifth of new enrollees were first assigned to 
each of two other types of training: on-the-job training and job 
search assistance. The "other" category — the first assignment 
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of one-tenth of new enrollees — is a catch-all for lees common 
program types, such as counseling, assessment, or supportive 
services only. 

Only an estimated 7 percent of enrollees enter a work 
experience program initially. This finding reflects the 
restriction on subsidised employment under JTPA. More detailed 
data show that less than 30 percent of all those entering work 
experience (an estimated 11,000 nationally) entered in-school 
programs . 



When we break down the initial program assignments for 
adults and for youths (under twenty-two years of age at the time 
of jtpa application), we obtain the following figures: 



initial Program 
Assignment 



Classroom training 
On-the-job training 
Job search assistance 
Work experience 
Other 



TOTAL 



Adult 
Mew Enrollees 



Youth 
Mew Enrollees 



Mumper 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


146,800 


41.3 


87,400 


37.9 


92,300 


26.0 


38,000 


16.5 


75,000 


21.1 


48,100 


20.9 


10,300 


2.9 


30,100 


13.1 


30r9QQ 


8,7 


36,900 


11. 7 


355,300 


100.0 


230,500 


100.1 



Higher proportions of youths are enrolled in work 
experience programs and lower proportions in the traditional 
training programs, especially on-the-job training. 
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Of all new enrollees in the JTLS sample, 39.3 percent 
were youths. This proportion is up slightly from the first six 
months of JTVA operation but still below 40 percent. This means 
that expenditure on youths is below the 40 percent of Title IIA 
dollars required by the act. 

Title IIA Terminations 

An estimated 350,300 persons were terminated from Title 
IIA during the transition year (TY84) . This estimate, combined 
with the earlier total for new enrol lees during the same period, 
means that an estimated 235,500 participants carried over into 
program year 1984 (PY84) . 

The following table shows the distribution of terminees 
by program activity. These figures are based on all types of 
activities that the terminees participated in during their stay 
in the program, not just the initial assignment. Most parti- 
cipants finish the program in the same type of activity they 
started in, but some participate in more than one major 
activity; on termination, these people are classified as 
participants in multiple activities. 



The estimated distribution of terminees from Title HA 
during TY84 vast 



Program Estimated 



Activity ffiafcgg Percent 

Classroom training 127,900 37 

On-the-job training 76,300 22 

Job search assistance 81,800 23 

Work experience 25,100 7 

Multiple and other activities 39.200 n. 

TOTAL 350,300 100 



The percentage distribution Vj activity differs only 
slightly from earlier data on new enrollees. The slight shift 
into the "other" category is due to the participants with 
multiple activities; the slight increase in the proportion with 
job search assistance is due to the typically shorter stays 
associated with this type of activity. 



PJEagrjl Outcomes 

JTLS data permit us to compare how closely the SDAs in 
the JTLS sample came to meeting national standards for certain 
aspects of program outcomes. Keep in mind, however, that 
standards for a particular SDA can be adjusted to reflect local 
conditions, as explained in chapter 10. 

The percentage of Title IIA terminees who find jobs 
after they leave the program is called the "entered employment 



rate" (BER) . The nationwide EER standard for the transition 
year was 58 percent for adults and 41 percent for youths. 

The JTL8 estimates of the EER for adults and youths are 
given below by program activity. 



Program 
Activity 

Classroom training 
On-the-job training 
Job search assistance 
Work experience 
Other 



Entered Employment Rata 
Adult Youths All Terminees 



57 54 56 

80 73 78 

72 72 72 

67 34 42 

21 52. 64 



OVERALL 69 57 64 

The overall EERs were well above the national 
performance standards for both adults and youths. Adult 
terminees from classroom training missed the mark by only one 
percentage point, but youth terminees from work experience 
failed to meet the national performance standards for placement 
at termination by seven percentage points. 

It should be noted that a substantial proportion of 
youths who terminated from work experience programs had been 
enrolled in in-school programs, which have an EER of just over 
20 percent. It might be more appropriate to consider program 
outcomes other than employment as positive for youth, such 
outcomes as entering the armed forces, returning to school, 
taking other training, completing a major education level or, 
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for those under sixteen years of age, completing program 
objectives, are, in fact, considered positive outcomes for 
youths. The overall positive outoome rate for all youths is 66 
percent; for youth terminees from work experience, it is 54 
percent. The national performance standard for the youth 
positive termination rate, however, is 82 percent. 

Wage at termination is another standard of performance 
set at the national level for adults who entered employment. 
The national standard is $4.90 per hour. 



The hourly wages at termination from jtls for all 
terminees during TY84 are provided below by program activity and 
for youths and adults separately. 



Program 
Activity 

Classroom training 
On-the-job training 
Job search assistance 
Work experience 
other 

OVERALL 



Average Hourly wa ge Rate at Termination 



Adults 


Youtt 


AXLTerminees 


84.83 


$4.20 


$4.60 


$4.85 


$4.18 


$4.67 


$4.70 


$3.97 


$4.46 


$4.66 


$3.73 


$4.06 


84,62 


$3t91 


$4.38 


$4.77 


$4.06 


$4.53 



None of the average wages equals or exceeds the per- 
formance measure. Adult terminees from classroom and on-the-job 
training come within a nickel an hour of the average wage 
standard, but terminees from other types of activities fall 
short by twenty cents or more. 
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For Title iia participants who entered jobs after 
classroom training, the placement wage averaged $4.60 per hour; 
for terminees from on-the-job training, it was $4.67 per hour. 
In past training programs, on-the-job training terminees have 
typically earned more than classroom training terminees. under 
JTPA, however, terminees from basic skills training who entered 
employment had an average wage of $4.70, higher than for both 
on-the-job training terminees and other classroom training 
terminees. 



7.2 Emphasis on OJT 

On-the-job training (OJT) has been more heavily 
emphasised under JTPA than it war under GET A. During the 
transition year, more than one-fifth of JTPA Title 11A enrol lees 
were in on-the-job training programs. JTLS data show an 
estimate of 22 percent, and Field Associates found an average of 
21 percent for the twenty- four sr, % . in our study where 
disaggregated data were avai'sb^ from administrative records. 
In fiscal year 1976, on-the-job training programs enrolled 
9 percent of all CETA participants except those in youth work 
experience programs. During the next four fiscal years this 
share ranged from a low of io percent to a high of only 
11 percent. 1 

A The Continuous Longitudinal Manpower survey, Report No. 14 
Westat, inc. Prepared for Office of Program Evaluation, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, January 1982. 




4, . 

These figures for CETA, however, include participants 
in public service employment, which accounted for 35 to 45 
percent of all CETA participants but is not an allowable 
activity under JTPA. If we exclude both public service 
employment and youth work experience participants from the CETA 
figures, on-the-job training accounted for 15 pefeeent of CETA 
participants in FY 1979 and 19 percent in FY 1980. These 
figures are still lower than the on-the-job training percentages 
for JTPA, but only slightly lower. Thus the size of the 
increase for on-the-job training depends on which method of 
comparison is used. 

Of the twenty-four SDAs for which Field Associates were 
able to gather detailed enrollment data, more than half 
enrolled at least one-quarter of their TY84 participants in OJT 
slots. In one 8 DA, on-the-job training enrol lees accounted for 
95 percent of total participants; in another SDA,' the figure was 
60 percent. 



Percent Enrol laea ffifflfeflr. Percent 

III OJT Of SPAS Of 8DAS 



ERIC 



0- 15 


8 


33.3 


16- 30 


7 


29.2 


31- 45 


6 


25.0 


46- 50 


1 


4.2 


51-100 


_1 


8.3 


TOTAL 


24 


100.0 
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According to Field Associates, many reasons for this 
inoreased emphasis have been cited, including the following: 

1. Wages paid to participants who find jobs 
provide "direct and immediate benefit to the 
client" and avoid the need for subsistence 
payments. 

2. Emphasis on outcomes or the use of performance- 
based contracting implies high placement rates. 

3. A shift to economic development concerns, along 
with more direct private-sector involvement 
through the Pics, induces closer relationships 
between private business and SDA operations. 

The on-the-job training contacts and contracts are 
often a direct result of these closer 
relationships. 

In many SDAs a greater on-the-job training emphasis was 
limited only by their inability to negotiate additional 
contracts, in several 8DAs, officials said the market for 
on-the-job training slots was saturated. Even though eligible 
clients were available, not enough employers could be found. 

Development of On-the-Job Training contracts 

According to reports from the Associates, SDAs use two 
basic kinds of approaches in developing on-the-job training 
contracts with employers. In one approach, the SDA lets 
contracts, usually through an rpp process, to subcontractors. 
The subcontractors perform all of the necessary promotion and 
contract negotiation to develop the slots, although the SDA 
might have veto power with respect to each contract. Most of 
these subcontracts are performance-based, and a majority of the 
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subcontractors ars community-based organisations. Although this 
is a servios provided by ths Employment service in all SDAs in 
the sample, Employment service is not a major on-the-job 
training contractor. The SDAs where on-the-job training was 
subcontracted were generally large, and most indicated no 
particular increased emphasis on these activities. 

In the second model fct oa-the-job training slot 
development, the SDAs perform all necessary promotion and 
contract negotiation functions using their own staff of job 
developers, sixty-five percent of the SDAs developed contracts 
through in-house job developers working as staff of the Pic or 
administrative entity. Most SDAs that emphasized on-the-job 
training used job developers rather than an on-the-job training 
subcontractor. These were generally the smaller or more rural 
SDAs. in a few oases, businesses sought out the Pic or SDA 
staff in order to set up a contract, and the SDA simply wrote 
the contract. 

The actual development of training slots varied 
somewhat, even among SDAs using their own staff job developers. 
Some assigned developers to particular types of businesses or 
industries, while others had geographic areas or specific 
territories to cover. Some developers had no other assignments 
while others had additional staff duties, in any case, the 
procedure itself also varied and its success often depended on 
the relationship between the Pic and the local business 
community. 
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In the typical procedure, a contract was developed with 
an employer for a particular job opening, several eligible 
individuals would then be sent to the employer, who would 
interview them and select one or more, sometimes on-the-job 
training slots were developed for specific eligible 
individuals. In these oases, negotiations for the contract 
included a specific client or clients. In one instance, there 
was evidence that some training slots were developed from 
existing employment situations. That is, the job was filled by 
the employer, then the 8DA was contacted to determine if the new 
employee was eligible and, if so, an on-the-job training 
contract was written for the job. 

On-The-Job Traini ng Contracts Undar jtpa 

With few exceptions, on-the-job training contracts 
negotiated by the SDAs were with small, local businesses. Also, 
most contracts involved training for a single job, although 
frequently the employer would sign a new contract after the 
trainee had completed the first program. 

The estimated percentage distribution of the number of 
hours of training contracted for in Title ha contracts is 



given below. These data were derived from a sample 2 of 
on-the-job training oontraots randomly selected from each of the 
SDAs in our study. * 



NVffi)i>*r Percentage of 

Pi WgftKs Contracted jaba 

Less than 6 13 

6-10 19 

11 - 14 25 

14 - 20 23 

21 - 26 15 

More than 26 5 

TOTAL 100 



The average length of training for an on-the-job 
training contract was 611 hours, or just over fifteen weeks. 
However, this average is influenced by a few contracts for more 
than fifty weeks. The median length of the sample OJT contracts 
is thirteen weeks. 



This does not mean that the median length of time a 
JTPA participant actually spends in on-the-job training is 
thirteen weeks, however. JTLS data show that the actual median 
for TY84 was 11.8 weeks. The main reason actual stay is less 



In each sample SDA, a random sample of twenty OJT contracts 
was obtained. The information presented may be thought of as 
equally weighted across the SDAs rather than proportional to the 
enrollment of participants within the SDAs. Theoretically, the 
sample could have included 800 contracts. However, some SDAs 
did not have any OJT contracts and some had a total of less than 
twenty OJT contracts. The final sample is composed of 609 
contracts . 
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than oalled for in contracts is that a significant number of 
people in on-the-job training leave training early, either 
because they quit or are hired full-time. A second but less 
important reason is that some OJT slots for which contracts have 
been written are never filled. SDAs sometimes cannot find 
qualified applicants to fill slots that require relatively high 
skill levels. Because the contracts for these slots typically 
call for long training periods, failure to fill them creates a 
gap between median data for contracts and median data for actual 
trainees. 

The median length of stay in on-the-job training under 
JTPA is shorter than it was under CETA, by as much as two to 
three weeks. Data for CETA are available from the Continuous 
Longitudinal Manpower survey (CLMS) , a research effort similar 
to jtls. Because CLMS data exclude people who stayed in 
training programs for less than eight days, the JTLS data on 
JTPA have been adjusted to make them comparable, when this is 
done, the resulting data show that for CETA participants who 
entered on-the-job training during FY80, the median length of 
stay was fourteen weeks for youths and fifteen weeks for adults. 
For JTPA, the comparable figure for TY84 was 12.1 weeks, with no 
significant difference between youths and adults, jtls is 
expected to produce more detailed data on this point at a later 
date. 
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X* May Una, Mat oa-tho-job training ooatraota vara 
for tittMml jobo that paid tha alaiana hourly vaga of $3.33 
•r aloaa to it. lovavor, thoro vas vida variation. Many 
aaaplad ooatraota vara for joba with hourly vagaa of $7, $o, or 
avaa aora. Za aoao mi, Mat training slots vara in aarvioo 
oasupatloaa vhilo in otharo tba aajority vara in naohanioal or 
oparatlva aoonpatloaa. 

la indication of tha akill lavala oallad for in 
oa-tho-joh training olota amy bo obtaiaad from tha vagaa 
spoolflod in taa ooatraota. Tha poreoataga distribution for all 
aaaplad ooatraota, by sslaotod vaga iatarvala, follovat 



flQlteiga Parcantaaa 

of Contracts 



Lass than fj.so it 

$3. SO - 4.49 32 

$4.10 - 1.49 31 

ft .SO - 4.49 11 

•••10 aad aoro 10 



Of jobs doaoribod in tha aaapla of on-tha-job training 
ooatraota, tha avarago hoarly vaga vaa $4.75. Tha avaraga is 
Ballad op slightly by a fov ooatraota with vary high vagas. Tha 
aadiaa hoarly oontraot vaga vaa $4.50. 

This avarago waga is aoaawhat laaa than tha national 
parforamaoo ataadard for pla o oaoat vagaa of $4.90 par hour. 
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Because this national standard oan bs adjusted for a particular 
8DA to reflect looal conditions , however, we compared actual 
wages with the local standard on an SDA-by-8DA basis. That is, 
each 8DA*s adjusted wage standard was compared with wages 
speoified in the sample of training contracts for that same 
8DA. Only 44 peroent of the oontraots had average contract 
wages that equaled or exceeded the performance standard for the 
8DA in whioh the oontraot was written. 

In sum, a JTPA participant is about twice as likely to 
be placed in on-the-job training as a CETA participant w.'.s, but 
JTPA participants typioally have a shorter stay than their CETA 
counterparts did. Because nearly four out of five participants 
find jobs (78 peroent for all terminees during the transition 
year), on-the-job training helps raise the overall placement 
rate (EER) and helps lower the oost per placement. However, the 
average wage of terminees from on-the-job training is now lower 
than the average wage of terminees from classroom skill 
training. Further, based on the average wage for the sample of 
oontraots from the process study, slightly more than half of 
these oontraots have wages below the performance standard for 
the 8 DA. Therefore, on-the-job training as a program activity 
does not help most SDAs meet their performance standard for the 
average wage at placement. 
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Stipends and Need-Based Payments 



Section 108 of JTPA states that a maximum of 30 percent 
of an SDA's Title iia allocation can be used for purposes other 
than training. Further, no more than 15 percent of the 
allocation can be used to oover administrative costs, if the 
entire 15 percent is used for administration, SDAs can use the 
remaining 15 percent to pay stipends or provide need-based 
support services, or both, in addition, half of all wages paid 
under a work experience program (excluding youth tryout 
employment) must be counted toward the 30 percent limit. SDAs 
may apply to the state for a waiver of the 30 percent limit if 
additional support is needed for hard-to-serve target 
populations . 

in the winter 1984 observation of JTPA implementation 
by SDAs, Associates found that only two of the sample SDAs 
applied for waivers of the limit. And, while two-thirds of the 
SDAs in the sample paid some form of stipend or need-based 
support, the payments were substantially lower than those under 
the CETA program. The limit on stipends was reported to have 
two effects. First, it limited the ability of program operators 
to enroll youth participants and caused them to focus program 
activities on eligibles with alternative sources of assistance, 
such as AFDC recipients. Second, there was evidence that many 
SDAs turned to short-term training to reduce the need for 
stipends. 
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In this round of observation, Associates found that SDA 
staff and PIC members gsnsrally aoosptsd the fact that Congress 
intended to limit payments to trainees. Nevertheless, SDAs 
differed in their responses to this limit. 

Two clear groups of SDAs were found. In almost 
three-quarters of the SDAs in the sample, officials feel the 
limits effectively weed out program eligibles who are more 
interested in collecting a stipend than learning a skill. Most 
of these SDAs pay no stipends and provide need-based payments 
only to a limited number of participants. 

In the remaining SDAs, the support limits are thought 
to be unnecessarily restrictive, some officials indicate that 
the limits have hurt their ability to enroll youths and the 
"more needy" adults, and forced an abandonment of long-term 
training programs. Four of these SDAs have sought waivers of 
the support limits, while others have taken steps to offset the 
problems attributed to the limit. 

SDAs That Pav smal l or No stipends 

The first group consists of twenty-seven SDAs. in 
these SDAs, the local philosophy is consistent with the 
perception that Congress did not want people paid to participate 
in training. SDA officials argue that a waiver application and 
subsequent payment of large stipends would send out the wrong 



signal to persons thsy believe are primarily interested in 
oolleoting a stipend. An Associate from an SDA with this 
philosophy explains: 



The SDA has sought no waiver from the 30 percent 
limit.... The SDA has decided as a matter of 
policy not to pay stipends and has limited 
need-based payments to transportation and child 
oare expenditures. The absence of stipends is not 
because of the 30 percent limit but is rather the 
result of SDA and PIC policy. The PIC wants JTPA 
to be a training program with motivated participants, 
not a social welfare program. . . . 

In another SDA where JTPA services are provided through 
several subcontractors, PIC members and service providers 
applaud the stipend limits in the law. The director of a major 
community-based organisation feels large stipends attract 
••program hoppers — individuals who jump from one Federal 
training program to another in response to the stipends." Two 
PIC members from this SDA argue that the stipend limits ensure 
that only those serious about training will be served. 

Seventeen of the twenty-seven sDAs in this group pay no 
stipends, instead, they make need-based payments to help defray 
the costs associated with participation in the JTPA program. 
These payments are usually made in the form of transportation 
allowances, child oare assistance, and meal expenses. 3 

stipends and need-based payments in these SDAs are generally 
distinguished as follows: stipends are additional payments made 
to all program participants during the training period. 
Meed-based payments are funds provided to select groups of 
program participants to cover specific expenses such as child 
care costs. 
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Most of the other ton SDAs in this group provide small 
stipsnds oaoh week or month, fisvsral of those allow service 
providers to set support levels. A few SDAs still limit the 
need for large stipends by targeting Title xxa resources on 
program eligibles receiving unemployment insurance payments or 
public assistance. An Associate explains: 

The 8DA does not provide need-based payments.... 
The PIC* s rationale was that current support 
payments of $16 weekly for those in classroom 
training was sufficient for the needs of 
the client population, more than 60 percent of whom 
receive some form of public assistance. . . . 

SDAS That Provide Substantial Support Pavmanfca 

Thirteen SDAs approach the support payments issue 
slightly differently. Four of these requested a waiver of the 
30 percent limit; the other nine provide nearly the maximum 
amount of allowed support through various combinations of 
stipends and need-based payments. 

Officials in the SDAs in this group insist that the 
limits on support ma£e it harder for them to enroll 
disadvantaged persons in long-term training programs. In 
addition to granting need-based payments or stipends to some 
participants, these SDAs have tried to offset these problems by 
reducing support payments and providing shorter-term training 
programs, such as on-the-job training, that generate immediate 
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inoome; reducing work experience as a program activity; moving 
stipend payments from the nontraining support category and 
including them as a training cost in fixed unit contracts? 
keeping administrative costs down through heavy reliance on 
performance-based contracting and using the money saved to pay 
stipends; and generating outside funds as a source of needed 
support payments. 



The following quotes from several Associates typify 
some strategies: 



To comply with the strictures, the 8DA has limited 
need-based payments to $1 per hour, based on 
attendance, in addition the SDA has reduced the 
length of training programs and has diminished 
the role of work experience. To meet client needs 
for inoome, the SDA has moved to increase reliance on 
on-the-job training and selects the more job ready 
for training.... 



In another SDA: 



The SDA did not request a waiver of the 30 percent 
limit.... The SDA has reduced its emphasis on work 
experience and limits need-based payments to $20 
per week for those with no other inoome. The PIC 
provides an on-site day care facility with a training 
component, and this enables the PIC to split day care 
costs with training.... 



In a large SDA: 



In terms of need-based payments, most participants 
receive... $5 per day up to $25 per week. However, 
participants receiving unemployment compensation in 
excess of $25 per week and those receiving upgrading 
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or retraining wages will net receive a need-based 
payment.... inmates ef eerreetional institutions and 
in-sohool youths receive 62 per day.... The [SDA] has 
net applied fer a waiver beeause they believe the 
State would net approve it. 



From an Associate in an SDA eeeking a waiver of the support 
limits i 



The SDA staff whom we interviewed underscored that 
the limits have af f eoted youth participation in the 
JTPA program. The $4 per day stipend is almost 
nothing, in order to attraot youths, the sda is 
currently examining ways to change its tryout 
employment and work experience eptiens. The sda, 
moreover, would like a waiver of the is percent 
cap for work experience activities and has been 
working with the state to articulate a 
defensible case on this issue.... 



8. YOUTH IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 



The JTPA legislation mandates that 40 percent of Title 
HA expenditures be on participants between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one. Preliminary findings from the earlier round of 
the study indicated that for various reasons, the youth 
expenditure requirement would be a problem for many SDAs, and 
was likely to substantially affect service mix, participant 
characteristics, and SDA-State relations. 

During the observation which is the basis of this 
report, Associates were asked to respond to various questions 
related to state and SDA implementation of the youth expenditure 
requirement. Specific issues included how States and SDAs 
handled, and the extent to which they suoeeded in meeting, the 
youth expenditure requirements; the factors that contributed to 
their success or lack of it; the characteristics of youth jtpa 
participants; and the overall effect of the 40 percent 
expenditure requirement on State-SDA relations. 

8.1 Youth Participant c haract«riafcicfl 

For the transition year, the characteristics of youth 
JTPA enrol lees may be contrasted with adult enrollees using data 
from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) . A comparison 
of characteristics is shown in Table 8-1. 
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Table 8-1. Youth and Adult Enrol lees, TY84 (Percentages) 



Characteristic 



Percent of total enrollees 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other Minority 

Family status 
single parent 

Parent in two-parent family 
Other family member 
Mondependent individual 

Annualized Family income 
Less than $6,000 
$6,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $15,999 
Greater than $16,000 

Percent receiving AFDC or 
general assistance at time 
of application 

Percent dislocated workers 

Percent UI claimant or UX 
exhaustee at time of 
application 



Youths /Under 22 Adults 

38 62 

51 51 

49 49 

49 58 

36 28 

11 9 

4 4 

12 28 

5 27 
49 12 
34 34 

73 80 

16 12 

8 5 

3 3 



23 26 
6 24 



6 33 
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With respect to demographic characteristics, there is 
no difference in representation by sex between youth and adult 
participants, while nonwhites are represented in slightly higher 
proportions among youth. Regarding family income, youth 
participants appear slightly less disadvantaged than their adult 
counterparts, with a slightly higher proportion falling into the 
upper income categories, in addition, the receipt of either 
AFDC or general assistance is slightly lower for youths than for 
adults . 

As expected, a much smaller proportion of youth 
participants are parents, while a much larger proportion of 
youths (almost 50 percent) are dependent family members. 
Finally, and again as expected, youth participants appear much 
less experienced in the labor market, than adults, as shown by 
the percentages who were dislocated workers and the percentages 
who were receiving unemployment insurance compensation or had 
already exhausted their unemployment insurance. 

8.2 Youth-Related issu es at the State Level 

States may alter the general 40 percent youth 
expenditure requirement to adjust for variations among SDAs in 
the proportion of disadvantaged youths in the total population; 
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such adjustment was made in twenty-nine of the SDAs sampled. 
States can also grant waivers from the requirements, as was done 
for two SDAs. 

On the other side of the coin, states also may add to 
the Federal targeting requirements for youths. They may specify 
certain subcomponents of youths for targeting and performance 
measures and standards, and may add performance measures and 
standards related to either youth service levels or outcomes. 

About two-thirds of the States sampled identified 
youths in general, or subcomponents of youths, as a statewide 
target group. The other third either did not specify youths or 
did not name any statewide target groups, in addition, five of 
the twenty states sampled specifically identified school 
dropouts for service, while others identified minority youths, 
youths with special needs (especially school dropouts) , and "at 
risk" youths (especially potential dropouts and teenage mothers) 
as specific subcomponents of youths to be served. 

With respect to the performance measures, most sample 
States did not add to or modify the Federal measures for 
youths. For about 73 percent of the states, the performance 
measures established by the State for both TY84 and PY84 were 
the same as those established by Federal guidelines. (See 
Chapter 10 for a discussion of these measures.) These measures 
were the entered employment rate, the positive termination rate, 
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and cost par positive termination. Tha remaining stated only 
slightly modified these basio three. One State added a "special 
population" entered employment rate (which was added for TY84, 
but deleted for PY84) . Another substituted oost per entered 
employment for the Federal oost per positive termination 
category for TY84, but then returned to the Federal measure for 
PY84. still another State added enrollment and placement 
measures and standards for females, minorities , and the 
handicapped. 

Given their performance measures and standards, about 
80 percent of the sample States anticipated problems meeting the 
youth standards. The most troublesome of the three appears to 
be the positive termination rate. For youths, a "positive 
termination" can be not only finding a job but also entering the 
armed forces, taking other training, going back to school after 
having dropped out, or mastering certain "competencies" 
specified by the SDAs. One Associate reported that the State had 
set its expected positive termination rate too high, erroneously 
believing that youths who simply continued in school could be 
counted as positive terminations. 

Several Associates reported that the main reason their 
State had failed to meet either the positive termination 
standard or the oost per positive termination standard was the 
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laok of established youth competencies, as one Associate 
writes: 

•••.it is expected that, in general, SDAs will do 
very well in meeting or exceeding adult 
performance standards (with the possible exception 
of the average wage at placement) , but may do poorly 
in meeting youth performance standards. The reason for 
the latter is that many SDAs do not as yet have 
youth-based competencies in place, so that measured 
positive terminations will be low. 

in this case, the problem is seen as short-run: once the 
youth-based competencies are in place in PY84, no problem with 
achieving youth performance standards is expected. 

A final issue relates to the the State-SDA relations 
over the 40 percent youth expenditure issue, which is explained 
later in this chapter. State and SDA responses suggest that the 
youth requirement is an important issue, but so far is not a 
problem for SDA-State relations, m general, SDAs feel that 
their states have responded to their concerns, either by 
adjusting the regulation appropriately or by granting waivers to 
the requirement, in addition, some states hava apparently 
promised leniency to SDAs that do not achieve the requirement — 
at least for the transition year, several SDAs, for instance, 
reported that their states do not view it as a liability issue. 
In the words of one Associate: 

....this SDA is very oriented to goal achievement. 
The SDA did not meet the 44 percent target set by 
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tho ftate for youth expenditures; but it did 
Ml4m *t,i percent. Zt is soon mo a alight problon 
from tho point of view of twisting tho program in tho 
dirootioa of youtha. zt ia not aeon aa a problon for 
disallowed ooata aiaoo tho state haa iadioatod 
they «• set regard thla aa ground* for dlaallovod 
ooata. Thla 00* la oagagiag ia more profoaalonai 
advortiaing for youth participant*, but tho 
baalo truth ia that tho laoh of atlponda hurta 
tho youth prograa aorloualy. on tho othor hand, if 
thoro ia no poualty for uiaaing tho expenditure goal, 
thoro ia littlo incentive to try hardar. 



S.9 ifJBtiflt Mi « *** Vaifch. 

Whilo tho ana roport form for thia phaao of tho atudy 
did not explicitly aah tho associates to diaouaa tho aorvioo mix 
for youtha, about half (nineteen softs) gave cpeoifio information 
oa tho typoa of training program* thoir softs havo oatabliahod 
for youtha. Of thoee reporting on thia topic, aim noted that no 
apooial aorvioo mis existed for youtha. zn theae 8DAa, adults 
and youtha participate in eaaentially the aame typoa of training 
program*, or apooial youth program* are very 8**11. in the 
r emai n i ng thirteen SDfte, however, the Associates identified one 
or sore apooial training programs deaigned specifically to serve 
a majority of that •Da* a youth population. 
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These programs/ and the number of SDAs reporting their 
use, are listed below t 



Program 



Number of SDAs Reporting Use 



Tryout employment 
Exemplary youth programs 
Work experience 
Youth employment competencies 
On- the- j ob- training 
Classroom training 
Pre-employment training 



7 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 



for high school seniors 
Zn-sohool computer literacy 
Special youth counseling 



2 
1 
1 



While this list is not exhaustive, it does indicate the 
types and relative importance of the various training programs 
designed explicitly for youths. 



training, entry employment, or services to aid in the transition 
from school to work. Tryout employment provides up to 250 hours 
of part-time employment during the school year or full-time 
employment during the summer in private firms for students who 
do not plan to attend college. These should be jobs for which 
they would not otherwise be considered, while the youths are in 
tryout employment they are provided compensation out of jtfa 
funds in lieu of wages. Youth employment competencies are 
specific skills or educational attainments recognized by the 
PIC. 



Exemplary youth programs include preemployment skills 
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Special Target Groups for Youths 



The act requires all SDAs to enroll a substantial 
number of youths, and identifies special target populations 
within the youth category. The choice of special youth target 
groups may be expected to reflect demographic variations between 
SDAs, as well as the BDA's view of which particular groups, if 
any, are most in need of service. 

The choice of a particular youth target group may 
affect the SDA's ability to achieve targeted performance 
standards. Specifically, since continuing in school cannot be 
counted as a positive termination for a youth participant, some 
SDAs choose to target program participation away from high 
school juniors and toward high school seniors, school dropouts, 
or high school graduates, slightly over half of the Associates 
reported that their SDAs had included "youths" as a "significant 
segment" in their two-year plans, and most further identified 
one or more special subcomponents of youth to be served. By 
far, the most frequently identified special youth group was high 
school dropouts, identified about 73 percent of the time, other 
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special youth groups identified by soma SDAs included high 
sohool graduates, teenage parents, and unemployed or 
underemployed youths, in seven SDAs, high sohool seniors were 
identified as a special target group, with two SDAs establishing 
special training programs for them. 

While the evidence from this phase of the study 
indicates that SDAs did not recruit high sohool juniors, the 
motive is not clear. A few Associates reported that performance 
standards considerations kept their SDAs from trying to attract 
these students, in fact, most SDAs stayed away from high school 
students in general, choosing to serve either dropouts or .iigh 
school graduates, it is clear, however, that when SDAs elected 
to serve high school students, they uniformly chose high school 
seniors over juniors. 



8.5 The 40 Percent Yout h Expenditure Requirement 

in the earlier phase of this study, a majority of SDAs 
indicated some concern over their ability to meet the youth 
expenditure requirement. The 40 percent requirement for SDAs 
may be adjusted by states to account for variations in the 
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incidence of youths among the looal diaadvantagad population. 
Of tha forty aampla SDAs, twenty-nine (73 paroant) raoeivad such 
an adjuatmant. Tha adjuatad apanding requirement in these sdas 
ranged from a low of 26 percent to a high of 52 percent, in 
addition, SDAa may petition the State for a waiver of their 
youth expenditure requirement. Only two of the forty SDAs 
sampled asked their States for a reduction in their adjusted 
youth expenditure requirement, and both requests were granted. 
The distribution of adjuatad youth expenditure requirements for 
the sample SDAs is as follows i 



Adjusted Exnanditure Raouiremant Percent of spas 



Less than 35 percent 23 

35 percent - 39.9 percent 26 

40 percent 27 

40.1 percent - 45 percent 12 

Greater than 45 percent 12 



Mote that of the twenty-nine SDAs receiving adjustments away 
from the 40 percent level, about two-thirds were adjusted 
downward, while one-third were adjusted upward. 

Although only two SDAs asked for a waiver of their 
youth expenditure requirement, virtually all Associates reported 
that their SDAs were having difficulty meeting their required 
levels, in explaining why they had problems in enrolling large 
numbers of youths, SDA officials most often pointed to the Act's 
limit on supportive services, which restricted the availability 



of stipends and the potential size of work experience programs. 
Both stipends and work experienoe are attractive to youths. 
Still, most Associates reported that their SDAs would attain 
their adjusted youth expenditure requirements. One Associate, 
who was sure his 8 DA would make its requirement, reported: 



This 8DA is the only SDA in the state that surpassed 
the 40 percent youth requirement in the transition 
year, when asked how this was accomplished, the 
SDA administrator said they bought computer 
equipment for every school district in the SDA. The 
computers permit self-directed remedial work using 
computer-directed teaching packages, and assure that 
JTPA-eligi jie youth will become minimally computer 
literate, in addition, the SDA is programming a 
large tryout employment program for youth. 



while the SDA is expected to make its youth expenditure 
requirement, the Associate continued: 



Everyone we talked with considered the youth 
requirement too high. They thought that programs 
that would not receive funds got them because of the 
pressure to spend youth monies. 



The preliminary data available during the interview period 
showed that of the forty SDAs sampled, twenty-five (63 percent) 
believed they would make their youth expenditure requirements, 
while the other fifteen (37 percent) were either doubtful or 
were sure that they would not. 



Because not all SDAs appeared likely to meet the 
required expenditure levels, it is important to identify, if 
possible, those aspects of the JTPA program that contribute 
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either to success or to failure in meeting it. Several key 
factors were identified from the Associates* reports. First, it 
is clear that the youth expenditure requirement was not taken 
equally seriously by all SDAs. others, viewing the requirement 
as a potential liability issue, are taking the requirement very 
seriously. As one Associate reports x 



Legislative mandate had a tremendous impact on 
program mix; the youth requirement controlled the 
first out of the dollars, between adult and youth 
service; a program mix which assured that the SDA stay 
within the 30 percent administrative and service 
requirement, and within 15 percent administrative 
necessity (thus virtually no work experience program 
was available) . 



By contrast, two Asrooiates reported that the major 
reason their SDAs would probably not achieve their yov**> 
expenditure requirements was because they were not really 
trying, in both oases, this lack of effort was due to the 
perceived lack of penalties for not making the require* *rt .or 
TY84. As one Associate notes t 



Obviously, the SDA is having great difficulty during 
the transition year in meeting the youth expenditure 
requirement. The SDA has done nothing 
special because it does not believe that any 
penalties wiJV f» attached to failing to meet 
this requir* .eat during the transition year. 
For PY84, th.y do expect a penalty and believe they 
run meet the youth expenditure requirement. 
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one Associate, reporting on an SDA that was unlikely to 
meet the requirement, summed up the problem as follows: 



The staff feels that there are four major factors 
which make it difficult to enroll sufficient youth: 
First, out-of-school youths generally live at home, 
which means family income may make the youth 
ineligible. Second, there is no money (stipend) 
involved which causes many (the Director says "most") 
youths to lose interest quickly. This is particularly 
true of in-school youths. Third, for in-schooi youths 
there is little time. Many travel substantial dis- 
tances to and from school, in addition, the new state- 
mandated curriculum leaves no free period during 
regular hours. Finally, most youth programs, 
particularly in-school programs, are less expensive 
than adult programs per participant because there are 
no support services involved. 



Two SDAs that rely heavily on performance-based 
contracting cited subcontractor problems. The first 5DA 
reported that it had, so far been unable to find a subcontractor 
willing to train youths. The second relied on its 
subcontractors to recruit youths in acceptable proportions to 
adults, but they had so far failed to accomplish this. 



A few Associates reported that their SDAs had 
established special recruiting or administrative procedures for 
their youth component. Interestingly, this appears to be neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient condition for success in attaining 
the youth expenditure requirement, one SDA, using local 
community-based organisations to help recruit youths, attained 
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its requirement, while another, which had established a special 
application procedure for youths, did not. still another sda 
used its 10 percent "window" for nondisadvantaged participants 
to cover, among other groups, school dropouts and teenage 
parents, but was unable to achieve its requirement. Program 
mix appears to be more important in determining an SDA*s ability 
to achieve its youth expenditure requirement. As discussed 
above, while many SDAs established large-scale programs 
specifically designed to serve youths, a large proportion did 
not. Among the sample SDAs, the relationship between the 
existence of special programs for youth and success in achieving 
the requirement is as follows i 



SDAs with special 
Progi for Youths 

SDAs without Special 
Programs for Youths 



Percent of 
SDAs Expected 
To Make Their 
Youth 
Expenditure 
Requirement 



90 



Percent of 
SDAs Mot Expected 
To Make Their 

Youth 
Expenditure 
Requirement 



10 



12 



88 



In general, where SDAs were able to establish special 
youth programs, such as customised classroom training or, more 
importantly, exemplary youth programs, work experience, or 
tryout employment, they achieved their youth expenditure 
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requirements. Some SDAs thought it essential to establish 
special programs for youths, one Associate writes: 



....heavily targeting youth has been necessary 
because of the 40 percent expenditure requirement. — 
Nearly 60 peroent of the enrollments in the 1983-84 
year were for youths, special youth programs have 
been major contributors to the youth effort, in fact, 
without special exemplary youth programs, it is 
highly unlikely that the 40 peroent requirement could 
realistically have been met by this SDA. 



In contrast, where an Associate reported that the SDA 
was not expected to meet its requirement, either the SDA had no 
special service mix for youth or the mix did not include 
exemplary youth programs, work experience, or tryout employment. 



An extreme example of the effect of the lack of special 
services for youth is found in two SDAs where the service mix, 
geared for adults, consisted mostly of on-the-job training. In 
both oases, the Associates traced the 8DA*s inability to meet 
its youth requirement directly to its unwillingness to offer 
other types of training, in the words of one Associate: 



The SDA is not able to meet its 40 percent expenditure 
on youth requirement, and, in fact, is now at about 
27 peroent (through May) af^er a strenuous effort. 
The major constraint, again, is that the PIC has 
required that 70 peroent of expenditures be on OJT. 
Experience has been that most employers. do not want 
to choose youths for OJT programs when older persons 
are available. Given a choice between someone twenty- 
six and someone else who is eighteen the employer will 
almost always choose the older individual. Thus, the 
SDA simply cannot handle this requirement. The SDA 
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staff has considered setting up programs just for 
youths to provide instruction on rssums writing or job 
search skills to yoz a higher body count, but has 
rejeoted that approach. More money oould be spent on 
youths in such a manner, though it would not provide 
any positive results. Thus, the SDA ohose to try to 
enroll additional youths both in OJT and its regular 
classroom training approach. This hasn't been 
enough to get to 40 percent. 



8.6 summary 

Most SDAs targeted one or mos-e subgroups of youths to 
be served, with high school dropouts cited most frequently. 
Most deemphasized service to high school students, but when they 
were selected for service, it was usually for high school 
seniors rather than sophomores or juniors. In a few SDAs, this 
lack of service to sophomores and juniors can be linked to 
performance standards considerations, where continuing in school 
cannot be counted as a positive termination. 

Two-thirds (68 percent) of the sampled SDAs established 
one or more special programs to serve youth participants, most 
frequently tryout employment, exemplary youth programs, work 
experience, and programs designed to provide youth employment 
competencies. Factors cited as reasons why an SDA did not 
establish special youth programs included (1) a conflict with 
other SDA priorities; (2) the spending limits imposed by the 
act, which constrain the potential size of work experience 
programs and limit availability of supportive services; and (3) 
to a limited extent, apathy. 



The 40 peroent expenditure requirement seems to affect 
JTPA programming substantially at both state and SDA levels. 
Almost three-fourths of the sampled sdas received an adjustment 
away from 40 percent. Most Associates reported that their sDAs 
would make their adjusted expenditure requirement, but would 
have to strain to do so. It follows, then, that the requirement 
has generally resulted in larger expenditures on youths than 
would have been otherwise. It further follows, however, that if 
youth expenditure levels are enforced, the effectiveness of the 
training provided may be reduced, several Associates reported 
that, at the SDA level, local officials voiced a concern for 
youth spending designed to simply "get the body count up." 

Various factors appear to contribute to an SDA's 
ability to meet its adjusted youth expenditure requirement, in 
a few cases, indifference or apathy were primary causes of 
failure, especially when the SDA saw no state-level penalty for 
this. In most oases, however, the reasons for the expected 
failure were related to problems associated with serving 
youths. The availability of a special service mix for youths 
seems to contribute greatly to the ADAS' ability to successfully 
meet their youth expenditure requirement. 

Many SDAs, then, still have problems establishing 
special youth programs and meeting the legislated youth 
expenditure requirement. Local conflict with adult programming 
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and JTPA-mandated expenditure limits on traditional youth 
programs (such as tryout employment or work experience) make it 
difficult to establish a service mix for youths, in turn, the 
lack of a special program mix for youth makes i\. hard for the 
SDAs to meet their adjusted requirement. Until reconciled, this 
conflict between allowable program mix and the expenditure 
requirement promises to be a continuing implementation problem. 

Finally, these problems may eventually spill over into 
State-SDA relations. A substantial number of Associates 
indicated that the SDAs in their states have begun to press 
states for some relief from the youth requirement or the 
legislatively imposed limits on work experience and supportive 
services. Except for adjusting the youth requirement between 
the SDAs and providing some technical assistance, however, the 
States have been able to do little, if they are forced to 
sanction SDAs that either do not meet their adjusted youth 
expenditure requirement or d« not meet thei^ youth performance 
standards, the youth issue can be expected to measurably 
increase antagonism betwe ■* the states and their SDAs. 
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9. THE TITLE III DISLOCATED WORKER PROGRAM 



The dislocated worker program, authorized by Title III 
of the Job Training Partnership Act, has an entirely different 
focus from the rest of the act. While other sections seek to 
target training resources on the economically disadvantaged, 
Title III is designed to assist workers who have lost their jobs 
or are at risk of losing their jobs because of plant closings 
and massive layoffs due to technological change. 

Although a similar strategy was used to retrain a small 
portion of the labor force during the early days of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) , employment and 
training programs over the last two decades have been geared to 
economically disadvantaged youths and adults. 1 Title III, 
therefore, represents a renewed interest in the welfare of 
workers thought to be structurally displaced from the labor 
market. 

A major element of Title III is the role it provides 
the states to design and implement the program. Many 
management, coordination, program planning, and oversight 
responsibilities that were traditionally functions of the 

i Por a discussion of the evolution and impact of federally 
funded training programs, see Charles R. Perry, et al., The 
Impact of Gover nment Manpower Programs . Manpower and Human 
Resources studies, No. 4 (Philadelphia: Inaustrial Research 
unit, The Wharton school, university of Pennsylvania, 1975). 
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Federal government have been shifted to the Stat* level, states 
hsvs almost complete authority over hew tha program is targeted, 
bow resources ara distributed, and what tarries* will ba 
proviiai. 



t.X MHnr 11— awfca of ititi »ltle in PxagXlM 

this section discusser seas major aspects of stata 
Titls ZXX programs, including tha foeus em training, seuroaa of 
funds, organisation, and policy issues, and aXloeation 
strategies. 



— Bfcaiil ft* 9rmMna 

The legislation requires that 70 percent of all Title 
ZXZ funds be devoted to eon* sort of training activity, in 
addition, the U.S. Department of Labor COOL) built into the 
Title XXX budget a cost par participant of over $«,ooo for TY84 
and over $7,000 for FYS4. These figures carry an implicit 
assumption that dislocated workers will benefit most from 
institutional training, lowever, early reports indicate that 
dislocated workers have special problems and needa requiring 
more than one strategy. For example, many Title xxx eligibles 
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held high-paying jobs for a number of years. Ths skills learned 
in those occupations were narrowly defined and not transferable 
to other occupations with similar wage rates. In such oases, 
service providers are finding it necessary to provide counseling 
aimed at reducing participants' postprogram expectations. Other 
dislocated workers are desperately in need of financial 
t> istanoe and personal counseling. Still other eligibles 
prefer immediate job search assistance to spending time in a 
training program, in general, personal financial concerns favor 
strategies that produce immediate employment, such as job search 
and on-the-job training as opposed to long-term training 
programs • 

Allocation Provisions for Title III 

Federal funds for Title III programs are allocated two 
ways, which differ in their requirements for State matching 
funds. The principal method, by which 75 percent of the money 
is distributed to the States, is a formula allocation based on 
three factors! 

1. The State 9 s relative share of the number of 
all unemployed persons in the country; 

2. The State's share of the number of "excess" 
unemployed persons in the country, with 
"excess 11 defined as those above 4.5 percent of 
the civilian labor force; and 

3. The Stage's relative share of persons 
unemployed for longer than 15 weeks. 
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Each State must match these Federal funds with an equal 
amount of non-Federal public or private funds, but the amount of 
this required match is reduced by 10 percent for each percentage 
point that the State's average unemployment rate exceeded the 
national unemployment rate in the prior fiscal year. 

Second, the Secretary of Labor can allocate up to 25 
percent of the Title III funds at his discretion, states apply 
for these funds to meet special needs beyond those that can be 
met from the formula allocation. No State matching is required 
for grants from this discretionary fund. 



Sources of Title III Funds 



Title III programs in the early stages of jtpa were 
funded from four different "pots" of moneyt 



1. For Federal fiscal year 1983, more than $18 million 
was distributed to the states in February 1983 by formula. 
Later, a second allocation of over $63 million was made from the 
Emergency Jobs Bill (Public Law 98-8) . 



2. In September 1983, the Secretary announced that the 
$26 million discretionary fund was available to assist States 
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particularly hard hit by conditions that lad to tha dislocatad 
worker program. 



3. During October and November 1983, more than $70 
million was distributed by formula for the nine-month transition 
period, from October 1, 1983, through June 30, 1984. 

4. Funding for the twelve-month program year 1984 (July 
1, 1984, through June 30, 1985) brought the total amount of 
Title III funding available to well over $200 million. 

organization and Policy Issues 

The creation of a larger state role in the dislocated 
worker program required attention to some key issues during the 
earlier Phase 1 analysis of Title III. As noted earlier, the 
Governor is not bound to allocate funds according to geographic 
or political boundaries, nor is the State required to let 
program operators decide eligibility criteria or service mix. 

Because the States have almost complete discretion 2 
over the use of Title III funds, there is interest in how the 



* However, all Title in programs, other than those operating 
on a statewide or industry basis, must be submitted for review 
and recommendations to the PIC and the elected officials of any 
SDA in which they operate (Sec. 305). Further, full consulta- 
tion must take place with a labor organization before a Title 

I II program pr o vides services to a substantial numb e r o f its 

members (Sec. 306). Also, the statewide coortf* nation plan must 
address Title III activities. 
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sampled states targeted and allocated resources. The first, 
phase of this study found that as of January 1984, two-thirds of 
the States in the sample (fourteen out of twenty) allocated 
Title in resources by issuing requests for proposals (RFPs) for 
projects in areas experiencing plant closings and layoffs. The 
other six states kept funding at the state level and operated 
the dislooated worker program through state agencies. 

it should be emphasised, however, that the earlier 
observation period for the Phase 1 study was conducted during 
the early stages of JTPA implementation. Title III 
arrangements were a small part of the effort to put an 
administrative structure in place for an entirely now program. 

Under these circumstances, it is legitimate to ask 
whether the organisation of Title in was initially designed 
largely to get a new program started and, therefore, whether the 
organisational arrangements could be expected to change as the 
program matures. Conversely, were the early strategies 
indicative of developing trends in State-level Title III 
organisation? 
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Different Allocatio n Strategies for TY84 



Early in the transition year (January 1984), fifteen 
of the twenty states had not obligated all of their previously 
received Title III funds. In at least two States, no funds had 
been obligated 3 . However, only four of the fifteen states 
report changes in the allocation mechanisms used for the rest of 
the transition year (see Table 9-1). 4 The reported changes 
are: 



In one State, Title III funds are earmarked for 
the SDAs; then individual projects are selected 
on a competitive, project-specific basis by the 
State. 

In a second State, Title III allocations are 
determined for each county government by formula; 
then specific projects are funded. 

In a third state, projects are selected through 
an RFP procedure. 

In the fourth State, projects are selected 
through a noncompetitive process by state 
Department of Labor officials. 



J See Robert Cook et al., state Level Implementation of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (Rockville, Md. : westat, inc., May 16, 
1984) . 

^Because most states had not completed organization of their 
Title III programs by the close of the Phase 1 observation 
period in January 1984, the current analysis examines the 
organizational patterns or changes made during the rest of the 
transition year. The final section of this cha pter briefly 
examines the developing implementation patterns for PY84. 
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Table 9-1. Organization and operational status of Title m 
funding commitments in 20 States through TY84 



Total FY83 and TY84 Title XXX Formula Funds, EJ1 and 
Secretary's Discretionery funds • 194,773,000 
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*Catr£oriaa for Allocation Hechenism are; 

* ■ Canaral RTF process (St at avid a coverage not guarantaad) 

2 ■ Frojact baais for apacifiad aroes 

3 - Funds earmarked for 8DAa and diatributod through RTF procaas 

4 • St at avid a Non-RTF 

5 ■ Formula- fund ad to apacific SDAs/counties 

6 ■ Formula- fundad to all SDAe /counties 

7 " Fradatarminad allocations distributed to eae'i SDA/county on a project baais 

1 This Stata did nnt stipulate thee SDAa could not epply. However, no program operators were SDAe. 
1 There States obligated all FY63, EJB, snd TY84 Title XXX funds during FY83. 
The operation*! status of this State's Title III projects was computed from contract detee snd, therefore, mey not be precise. 
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The other eleven States entering the transition year 
with unobligated resources from fiscal year 1983 organized their 
Title III programs the same way as in FY83. 

Overall, by the end of the transition year, ten states 
were allocating Title III funds to specific projects on an RPP 
basis; one state earmarked funds for the SDAs and distributed 
the money on an RPP basis; seven conducted statewide Title III 
programs; one distributed predetermined allocations to county 
governments on a project basis; and one used a dual approach, 
distributing 75 percent of its Title III funds by formula and 
the other 25 percent by RPP. 

The RPP process remained popular for these reasons: 



1. It enhances state control by allowing states to 
select only those projects consistent with state 
policies (often for economic development) ; 

2. It ensures that meritorious projects will be 
selected — a particular concern when resources 
are limited; 

3. It allows states to target resources on projects 
in areas with severe problems; and 

4. it entails minimum state input in local program 
planning and operation. 

A number of Associates noted problems with reliance on 
an RPP process. The major complaint with the process continues 
to be the lengthy procedural requirements which, some officials 
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feel, prevents a quiok response in urgent situations. Another 
problem is the addition of more teohnioal requirements and 
detailed guidelines for the RFP process, which has resulted in a 
systematic bias against many small operators from rural SDAa. 
some state officials acknowledge that some type of formula 
arrangement might be more equitable to these smaller areas but 
the consequent "spreading" of the funds might reduce the overall 
the impact of the Title ZII program. 

Problems have also arisen in some states that operate 
statewide programs. The most common problem was the State 
agencies* inability to mount a program, in one State, this was 
attributed to "competition and rivalry" among agencies. To 
combat this problem in the transition year, a dislocated worker 
team, with a member from each agency as well as the private 
sector, was set up to plan and manage program development. The 
State Employment service was contracted as a program operator 
and began providing services through its local offices. 

Another state operating a statewide program stopped 
targeting specific projects such as plant closings and expanded 
the scope of the program. In each SDA, the State funded a 
"Special Employment and Training service Center" in the local 
Employment service office. The following account by the 
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Associate describes the fiscal 1983 problem that led to this 
ohange : 

The state had substantial problems with program 
implementation (under the early approach) and was 
not spending money on time.... state staff were 
not familiar with the local politics, business, 
and union issues. There were problems defining 
what a dislooated worker is... and bureaucrats were 
unable to consummate an effective working 
relationship between local government, management, 
and labor leaders.... 

Under the new approach the centers serve anyone who 
"walks in" and meets the basic eligibility criteria. The 
Associate in this jurisdiction feels that past problems are 
solved by the "walk-in" approach, since the staff need not have 
a working relationship with the area elected officials and 
unions. 

Title i n Funding to SDAs Purina TY84 

The winter 1984 phase of this study found that only a 
limited amount of Title in funding was passed on to the SDAs: 
only 4.8 percent was channeled to SDAs on a formula basis and 15 
percent on a project basis, for a total of less than 20 percent 
of the funds. This gave the first indication that Title III was 
to be a state-run program. The SDAs, however, have criticized 
the states* handling of the programs as detailed in Chapter 3. 
Consequently, the Associates were asked to collect similar Title 
ill allocatio n fl a t a for t h_e second phase of tha study. 
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As shown in Table 9-2, the states have continued to 
control the dislocated worker program, since the Phase l 
observation in January 1984, the proportion of Title III funds 
distributed to SDAs by formula actually decreased, from 4.8 
percent to 2.5 percent. This can be attributed to one State's 
decision to reorganize the allocation of funds originally 
planned for direct SDA funding. Another State continued formula 
funding 75 percent of the allocation to the SDAs in the 
transition year — a decision backed by the State Council — but the 
State agency responsible for the Title III program is fighting 
to retain all Title III funds at the state level for PY84. State 
officials believe that the dislocated worker program is the 
Governor «s and should be incorporated into the Governor's policy 
agenda. 

Associates report that States increasingly are funding 
projects operated by SDA administrative entities while retaining 
decisionmaking authority for the State itself. Generally, this 
project funding approach has evolved as part of a state effort 
to target Title III resources on programs aligned with an 
overall state economic development plan. An additional $19 
million has been made available to SDAs through individual 
projects (see Table 9-2). This brings the total amount of 
funding available for the SDAs to $32 million, or 34.7 percent 
of L he t o t al. ~ 
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Table 9-2. Title III FY83, EJB, TY84, and Secretary's 

Discretionary Funds available to the SDAs through 
a formula fund arrangement on a project basis 
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♦Most programs with Title III funds allocated on a project basis to specific SDAs, are jointly 
administered by the administrative entity and a local employment office. 
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State Tar geting For Title III 



The act targets Title III services to unemployed people 
who have lost their jobs due to labor market changes. 
Specifically, Section 302 of the act identifies three groups 
eligible for Title III: 



1. People who have been terminated or laid off, 
cannot collect unemployment insurance because they 
are ineligible or have exhausted their 
entitlement, and are unlikely to return to their 
previous industry or occupation; 

2. People who have been terminated because of the 
permanent closing of a plant or facility; and 

3. People who have been unemployed for a long period 
and have limited opportunities for finding work in 
the same or a similar occupation near where they 
live. This includes older persons who have 
trouble finding new work because of their age. 



The act gives states the responsibility for identifying 
dislocated workers 5 and great latitude in determining vho will 
be served, states can allocate funds on a statewide basis or by 
project; they can base the distribution on geography, industry, 
occupation, or age; they can fund particular projects with their 
own targeting criteria; or they can leave targeting decisions to 
program operators. 



5 The legislation (Section 302. b) stipulates that states may 
allow local PICs to assist in identifying dislocated workers. 
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Target Population 



The earlier report on State-level targeting noted that 
States made decisions about targeting, project selection, and 
organizational strategies simultaneously. In several states 
targeting decisions evolved slowly, lagging behind other Title 
III activities. This section examines how targeting has evolved 
on the state level. 

During the transition year, five States — a quarter of 
the sample— narrowed the eligibility criteria. These States 
organized their dislocated worker programs on an RFP/project 
basis. Targeting decisions were generally made by officials of 
the state agency administering the program, staff members from 
these departments have assumed responsibility under Title III 
for many functions handled by the state Council under Title 
HA. only one State council was able to play a policymaking 
role for Title III. 

A state's interest in targeting decisions and Title III 
program organization often reflected its desire to use the 
dislocated worker program as a tool for economic development. 
There was also concern that the broad language of the law would 
lead to project-level targeting inconsistent with the states 1 
overall plan for using Title III resources. The following quote 
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from an Associate in a state that developed more specific 
selection criteria typifies this concern: 



Initially the only eligibility guidelines 
given Title III grantees were those contained 
in the JTPA. After Dislocated Worker centers 
had been operating for several months, the state 
analysed a sample of Title III participants and 
concluded that many did not meet a reasonable 
definition of a dislocated worker. Because the 
statutory definition was considered by the 
State to be far too vague, the State developed 
new regulations designed to be far more 
specific. . . . 



States devised specific criteria so that program 
operators would distinguish between a narrow group of workers 
legitimately displaced from the labor market and those suffering 
from periodic spells of unemployment. Two states targeted 
services to persons unemployed because of layoffs due to 
technological change, foreign competition or a permanent plant 
closing, in one State, these criteria led to a project for 
1,200 workers laid off from one of the area's major automobile 
plants— the state's largest Title in project to date. 



One example of narrowing the focus of eligibility 
criteria occurred in a state that organised Title III through a 
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network of community colleges. The following excerpts from a 
policy letter explain the state's position on targeting: 



The state Title III program is not intended 
to serve individuals from growing occupations 
whose unemployment is the result of short- 
term changes in the economy associated with 
the business cycle.... The State Title 117. 
program is not intended to serve individuals 
with a marginal attachment to the labor force • 
Individuals enrolled in Title III should have been 
employed in their occupation long enough that 
the loss of employment constitutes a significant 
dislocation from the labor force. ... 



In this State, a person is eligible for Title III if he 
or she worked for at least three years in a particular 
occupation, and if employment in that occupation was growing 
slower than overall employment in the state. Further, the 
applicant must have been terminated from a job in that 
occupation within three years of the time of application 
(although other full-time work was allowed during this 
"adjustment period 11 ), and seeking a job for at least one year. 



Three other States limited Title III services to the 
long-term unemployed. On the grounds that the program was not 
intended to update the job skills of persons who had not worked 
in several years, they gave priority to people who were 
eligible for, were receiving, or had recently exhausted 
unemployment insurance payments. 
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Seven sample states did not add to the targeting in the 
legislation, but ohose projects that met unwritten State 
••threshold" requirements. This shifted project targeting to 
local operators, allowing them flexibility to identify 
dislocated workers in their labor market area. However, final 
approval of the targeting decisions was reserved to the States. 
Officials in these states point out that imposing specific 
eligibility criteria on local operators introduces unnecessary 
rigidity in the program. One state in this group dropped its 
detailed targeting requirements because feedback from program 
operators suggested that workers obviously displaced from the 
labor market were being excluded from the program. 



Perhaps the best example of how targeting decisions 
evolved in these States is given by an Associate from a large 
industrialized state: 



The State has made a basic policy 
decision that Title III will be 
devoted to the population that, without 
training, remedial education, and employment 
assistance would have little chance to 
return to the private sector. The target 
population, therefore, is primarily 
those who through plant closings and business 
failures are suddenly unemployed, others 
are not barred on a case by case basis, 
but the primary focus is as described.... 
Olven this broad policy ... the State 1 s view 
is that local SDAs-PlCs are the best 
equipped and the most knowledgeable 
to formulate projects. . . . Eligibility 
requirements are for the most part project 
specific. (However) the greatest (State) 
attention and priority is fooused on those areas 
dramatically affected by sudden and large 
increases in the unemployed.... 
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Another State in this group allocated Title III 
resources by a formula measuring the local unemployment rate as 
a percentage of the statewide average. A second State used 
labor market data to identify areas of high unemployment with 
declining industries. Dislocated worker projects were then 
selected competitively in these areas, in this State, most 
Title III funding was distributed to projects serving workers 
laid off from the petroleum refining, chemical, food products, 
and fabricated metals industry. 

Eight of the twenty sampled states had no particular 
focus on specific groups of dislocated workers. Targeting 
decisions are left to program operators, although some States 
provide limited guidance. Four of these states operate 
statewide Title III programs; the operators are usually state 
agencies, in these States, the policy is to serve anyone who 
"walks in" the door, or to provide services individually. 
Locating the program in State agencies is thought to ensure that 
program operators will identify and serve dislocated workers. 
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The Title III Matching Requirement 



To qualify for Title III funds, each State must provide 
matching funds equal to its formula-funded allocation fbr fiscal 
year 1983, the transition year, and PY84. As noted earlier, the 
match is reduced by 10 percent for each percentage point that 
the State's unemployment rate exceeded the national average in 
the prior fiscal year. 

The earlier research found that most States designated 
matching sources but passed the responsibility of generating the 
match to program operators* The sources most often used were 
the employer's share of wages paid under an on-the-job training 
contract; the participants 1 unemployment insurance benefits; 
in-kind contributions from State staff services, such as labor 
market information from the Employment Service; and the 
non- tuition costs of community colleges and State vocational and 
technical schools* Some States that relied on these sources 
were forced to use on-the-job training almost exclusively, or to 
concentrate enrollment efforts on persons with unemployment 
insurance benefits or those interested in attending vocational 
school or community college. ( 

In this observation, Associates report little change in 
the states* handling of the match requirement. As Table 9-3 
shows, nineteen of the twenty sample states were subject to the 
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Table 9-3. Sources of Fiscal Year 1983 and Transition Year 1984 Title III 
Matching Funds Designated by the State 



TOTAL 20 States 

Match required 19 

Match requirement passed to subgrantees 

with designated matching sources 11 

Match requirement passed to subgrantees 

without designated matching sources 5 

Match requirement met at State level 3 

Matching Sources *Number of States 

Employer's share of OJT wage 10 

Unemployment compensation 8 

State staff services and State 

in-kind contributions 8 

Private sector in-kind contributions 5 

State cash appropriations 3 

Local revenue 3 

Private sector cash contributions 2 

Severance pay 1 

Health benefits 1 



♦Because most States designated more than one matching source, the figures sum 
to more than twenty. 
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requirement. 6 Eleven passed this responsibility on to program 
operators; five passed it to subgrantees without designating a 
source for a match; and only three met the requirement through 
appropriations by the state legislature. 

The most commonly used sources for generating the match 
continue to be the employers' contribution for wages paid under 
on-the-job training contracts (ten States) ; unemployment 
insurance benefits paid to enrollees (eight states); and in-kind 
contributions from State staff services or the nontuition share 
of the budget for state institutions providing Title III 
services (eight states). Five states used in-kind contributions 
from the private sector. 

The use of employment insurance benefits, the 
employee's share of on-the-job training wages, and in-kind 
contributions as the source for the match means that the match 
does not generate any additional resources for the program, in 
six States, Associates report that the match is met almost 
entirely rough in-kind contributions. An Associate from one 
of these states explains t 

The state has not provided any match 

for projects but instead has required the program 

operator to provide it. in all instances 

this is done by in-kind matching. No one believes 

that additional resources are being committed to 

JTPA because of the match requirement. 



*One state was not required to match the Federal allocation 
because of its high unemployment rate. 



Program operators put up half the cost 
of tha program. . . . Community colleges 
are able to provide a match by allocating 
staff time and overhead cost to the project.... 



An Associate from another State reports: 



The non-Federal matches for Title III projects 
appear to be mostly in-kind. The sources of 
in-kind matching which have been used include 
plant equipment, supervisory time, personnel 
managers 9 time, and plant facilities such as 
work/training space. 



By relying on in- kind contributions, States avoided the 



problem of trying to locate program operators who could generate 
the required match by enrolling unemployment insurance recip- 
ients. This, in turn, has allowed the operators to broaden 
their program targeting. The Associate from one State explains: 



Nearly all the match (in this State) 
is in-kind funds and involves no actual 
cash match, with the rise of the (statewide) 
program, the match has become more esoteric. A 
memo from the Employment Security Field office 
Director was lauded because it identified 
imaginative ways of creating matching resources. 



Even the three States appropriating "real 11 (cash) matches for 
the program also encourage operators to generate acceptable 
matches. It is possible that these states will reallocate their 
appropriation if local operators can provide the required match. 



Although liberal use of in-kind matching sources has 



significantly reduced the problems of meeting the matching 
requirement, three States continue to report problems. 




Paperwork was the problem in two States; several proposals were 
withdrawn when the contractors were informed of the paperwork 
requirements associated with the match. In the third State, 
officials pointed out that their management information system 
is not equipped to identify unemployment insurance payments to 
Title in participants. 



9.2 Title III Build-up 

The initial build-up of Title in was slow. As of 
mid-January 1984, more than 39 percent of the funds had not been 
obligated by the states and another 19 percent was committed to 
projects that had not enrolled participants. Problems with 
program organisation and operations were reported to be a 
function of the delay in funding for TY84; early state attention 
to organising activities under Title HA; the use of an RFP 

J 

process for distributing Title in dollars; competition among 
State actors for control over the program; and the reliance on 
unemployment insurance benefits as a major source for meeting 
the match requirement. 
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Table 9-1 indicates that many build-up problems from 
the early stages of program development have been corrected. By 
the end of June 1984, more than $94 million had been made 
available to the 20 sample states. 



of this amount: 



2.5 percent was allocated by formula directly 
to selected sdas; 

16.7 percent was earmarked for projects within 
SDAs funded through a state rpp; 

6.5 percent was committed to projects that had not 
begun to enroll participants as of August 1984; 

55.8 percent was committed to projects that 
had begun enrolling participants; 

10.4 percent was committed to projects that 
have completed operations; 

5.9 percent was being reserved for contingency 
funding by the States; and only 

2.3 percent had not yet been committed. 



As these figures suggest , sample states had no problems 
meeting the Department of Labor's obligation deadlines for 
TY84. only one of the three States chat reported problems 
meeting the deadline 7 had more than 7 percent unobligated. 
Further, only one State reported requesting an extension of the 
TY84 deadline. 



In six States where officials reported that TY84 deadlines, 
were met, a small percentage of unobligated funds was observed. 



There are numerous reasons why states overcame the 
implementation problem, observed early in the transition year. 
Three states decided to simply distribute Title in funds to 
their existing service providers, one of these sent TV84 
dollars directly to the regional Employment Service offices 
instructing them to spend the money by June 30, 1984. in 
another state the Associate notes t 



Without the development of the Employment 
Security Department is project (implemented by 
local Employment service offices), the percentage 
of nonobligated funds for the transition year 
would have been disastrous. The State recognised 
this in late winter. ..and thus developed the 
(project model) in hopes of expediting 
the funding of Title in activities.... 

Officials from the third state expressed little concern 
over the unobligated Title in funds in TY84. According to the 
Associate, the state decided to distribute the money by project 
to avoid the cumbersome rpp process and quickly obligate Title 
III resources by funding programs in "major old-line State 
agencies." 



Pour States eliminated earlier allocation problems by 
renewing projects funded during the first fiscal year of the 
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program. This etrategy helps the atata obligate funds la a 
timely fashion, bat, of oouree, assumes that the Ffls funding 
daoiaioaa raaaia appropriate. 

Za aeveral states, projaot foadiag levels vara 
increased af tar problaaa developed vita other funding ooamit- 
aaata. ona associate rapertat 



za January, 1914, va reported oa four ritla zzz 
projects. . . . oaly taa two eparatiag projaeta have 
survived. Taa tvo projaeta ia start-up vara 
cancelled before they enrolled amy participants 
duo to questions vbioh surfaoad ooaoaraiag taa 
fiaaaoial aad administrative oapaeitlesof the 
service providara.... one of the oporatiag 
projaeta baa boaa increased, vorkara laid off 
from (another plant) hare boaa doolarod eligible 
for the program. . .aad total fending baa iaoroaaod 
from $33C,707 to $474,171.... 



otbar atata of fioiala vbo bad diffievlty obligating 
Titla ZZZ fuada during mi auggoat tba problaaa vara aaroly duo 
to starting a aav program, Several of tboaa atatoa aada Titla z 
damdliaaa aad Titla zzb aotivitloa tbair first priority, oaeo 
thasa iaaues voro sottlod, tbay turnod tboir attaatioa to tbo 
dislocated vorkor program, allooatioa activities piekad up 
af tor tbo dooiaioaa vara mada about bov tba program should bo 
adminiatarad. Tvo otbar atataa orodit oarly development aad 
oonaiatant usa of tbo aaaa allooatioa atratagy aa major faotora 
bohind thoir rapid obligatioa of funda during ty§4. Tha 
Associate froa ono aueh atata notoat 

This atata vaa alraady positionod to obligate 
fuada to projoeta.... Obligatioa of funda 
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it weald be eeveral aeatbs after the nd of the observation 
period before they bad complete reporting from tba individual 
projeote funded is tba ttata. 

To furtbar examine tbia quaation we ebtainad oopiaa of 
tba final bnnual statue laparta submitted to tba Dapartaant of 
Labor and aaloalatad tba eoat par terainoe baaad on tba raportad 
information, four of tba ftataa bad a ooat par tarainaa of loss 
tbaa ona t h oucand dollars, aina iadioatad a ooat par tarainaa of 
between ona and two tbonaand dollara, and aavan states bad a 
ooat par termlaee of aora tban two thousand dollara. Tba low 
ooat par tamlaaa figuraa ara auggaativa of underreporting of 
axpaaditttraa. 

Calculated ooat per participant information also 
supports tbia oonoluaion. four 8 tat as bad a cost per parti- 
cipant of under $500, fifteen were under $1,0 00 and eighteen 
ware under $2, 000. Tbia underreporting of expenditures seems to 
ateai from two aouroea. First, the uae of performance based 
oontraotiag means that funds are paid out only when the 
performance requirements are aet, not when the actual 
expenditures are made, second, expenditures from some projects 
are reported oaiy after the completion of the project. These 
two foot or a, along with tba general problems some states are 
experiencing with attampta to develop centralised management 
information systems, have reeulted in an artificially low 
expenditure rate. 
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There are, however, soma programmatic faotors that have 
worked to alow tha stataa* ability to apand Titla ill resources. 
The central factor relatea to the novel aspects of the program. 
In soma stataa , new service providers required extensive 
training for intake prooedurea and eligibility determination. 
As one Aaaooiate pointa out, "Title III is a new program and the 
State ia not aoouatomed to designing programs for dislocated 
workers." several states continue to grapple with the issue of 
devising eligibility criteria. Program operators in at least 
three of theae have experienced technical problems or hesitated 
to determine eligibility for fear of audit exceptions. The 
following quote from the Associate in one state illustrates this 
problem: 



The (State) has had great difficulty with 
eligibility determination. The SDAs have 
been unwilling to proceed with Title III 
programs until the issue is resolved. . . . 
The major problem ia how to handle 
individuals who are dislocated but have 
taken a temporary job at a low wage to 
support their family. An employee who is 
laid off at Boeing and takes a temporary 
job at McDonald's is technically employed 
and not eligible for Title III. This has 
created problems for the SDAs and the State. 



Other States point to the inability to attract workers 
to the program who have become victims of plant closings. Many 
of these workers "persist in thinking that the plant will reopen 
and are therefore slow to take advantage of the job training 
offered through Title III." They often rely on severance pay 
and unemployment insurance benefits to cushion the impact of 



unemployment while waiting for the plant to oall them back to 
work. This has presented special problems for Title III 
operators that have targeted services on unemployment insurance 
recipients or relied on unemployment insurance benefits to 
provide the required match for Title III funds. 

Associates from four states with expenditure rate 
problems point to state decisions to operate the program outside 
the SDA system as a major factor slowing the enrollment 
process. Administrative entities in the SDAs have staff in 
place and established relations with local industries, unions, 
and elected officials. Funding projects outside of this system 
requires the state to spend time developing these relationships 
instead of building up enrollments. 

Finally, several states have set aside a percentage of 
Title III funds as a contingency for emergency plant closings. 
However, an improving economy has reduced the number of closings 
in some of these States, some officials have decided to 
reobligate the contingency fund to operating projects, while 
others will reallocate the funds in PY84. In either case, the 
expenditure rate is reduced. 
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9.4 Title ill service Mix 



The service mix employed during the first fiscal year 
for Title III reflected the flexibility granted the States to 
select activities and the variety of local operators who 
determined the activities in their projects. Program operators 
had the option of providing job search assistance, job develop- 
ment services, customized training for occupations in demand by 
employers, support services, pre- layoff assistance to workers 
who received notification of termination, and relocation 
assistance. 

Specific changes in project-level service strategies 
are difficult to observe at the state level, 8 but several 
patterns emerge, states continue to defer to the service mix 
decisions to local operators, in eighteen of the sample states, 
local operators devised service strategies with minimal state 
guidance or assistance, state officials usually communicated 

only broad policy goals through state service plans or rpps, 

j 

i 

a 

Attempting to observe the service mix at the state level 
poses two significant problems. First, projects established by 
formula- funded arrangements usually cannot be identified, 
second, project descriptions provided by state administrators do 
not reflect the relative emphasis given to a particular service. 
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leaving specific service nix to the operators. An example of 
this is observed in a state linking the Title III program to the 
expanding occupations in the state's economy: 

Economic development and expansion of employment 
opportunities are critical parts of a compre- 
hensive displaced worker program. Not only 
must retraining opportunities be made available to 
workers with obsolete skills, but jobs must be 
linked with the development of retraining 
programs. The program will therefore pursue 
policies that directly link retraining to economic 
development efforts. 

The flexibility the States have for determining 
eligible activities and the discretion granted local operators 
in shaping individual programs are the key reasons for the 
second observed pattern in service mix — extreme variety. 

Several states continue to fund projects designed to 
locate immediate employment for Title in participants. The 
premise underlying this approach is that the displaced worker 
can find a new job with improved job search skills, such as 
resume writing, practice interviews, and completing job 
applications. These States recognize that many dislocated 
workers urgently need immediate income instead of a training 
program. The job search or "job club" efforts are often 
supplemented with job development and job placement components. 
In addition, an array of counseling services is sometimes 



provided to help participants come to grips with their 
employment problems. 

Other states are funding projects to provide displaced 
workers with new job skills. Typically, these projects target 
workers whose skills are considered obsolete, and who are 
affected by specific plant closings. These programs combine 
classroom and vocational training for specific occupations with 
on-the-job training contracts with small businesses. 

There are indications that the length of time spent in 
these skill training programs is considerably shorter than under 
past employment and training programs, some operators feel that 
many Title xxx participants already have skills and need minimal 
retraining, others find it difficult to convince participants 
to engage in long-term training for occupations that may pay 
less than their previous job. 



9.5 Future organisati onal Arrangements for T.^le ill 

To determine the direction State dislocated worker 
programs are taking, we examined how the States organized and 
distributed Title xxx resources during fiscal year 1983 and 
TY84. with few exceptions, the sample states seem determined to 
maintain control of the Title xxx program. The goals of 
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coordination and incorporation of Title III into tha Governors' 
policy agenda have outweighed any concerns about the effects of 
funding projects outside the 8 DA system. 

Plans for program year 1984 indicate that there will be 
little departure from this philosophy, of the eighteen states 
that had completed organisational plans for PY84 at the time of 
the observation for this study: 

Six States plan to operate statewide 
Title in programs; 

Five states will target specific areas and fund 
projects in these areas; 

Four states will distribute Title III 
funds by rfp; 

One State will allocate program funds to 
projects submitted through the SDAs; 

One state will formula-fund its entire 
PY84 allocation directly to the SDAs; and 

One State will distribute predetermined 
allocations to SDA-operated programs on a 
project basis. 

As these arrangements indicate, future SDA involvement 
in the program will be limited to those SDAs that are able to 
win specific projects. The fact that almost half (nine) of the 
sample states plan to distribute resources on an RFP or project 
basis does ensure a minimal role for SDA officials. The PY84 
shift to direct formula funding to the SDAs in one State and 
another state's plan to select projects recommended by SDAs are 
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attempts at decentralization. At the same time, however, other 
state officials are concerned about the inefficiency of rfp 
procedures and are searching for ways to speed up (that is, 
centralize) future decisionmaking. 



9*6 SDA-Ooerated Titla t ii Presets 

The fact that the law does not require direct funding 
of Title in to the SDAs and the desire to make it a State 
program has, as discussed, resulted in the widespread funding of 
projects outside the SDA delivery system and the organization of 
statewide Title in programs, in the earlier observation of 
this study, seven of the twenty- two SDAs received funding to 
operate nine Title in projects. 

In this phase of the study, the number of sample SDAs 
was increased from twenty-two to forty, only seven of the 
additional eighteen SDAs received grants to operate Title in 
projects, bringing to fourteen the total number of SDAs with 
dislocated worker programs . 

These fourteen SDAs operate a total of twenty-three 
projects. Further, the size of the funded projects is limited. 
Sixteen projects serve fewer than 200 participants each and 
eleven have projected enrollments of fewer than 100 people. 
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Although the analysis is limited, the Associates in SDAs which 
had Title in projeots examined the issues discussed in the 
following sections. 

SPA Targeting 

Thirteen of the fourteen SDAs with Title in projects 
identified specific target groups, in six of these SDAs 9 the 
target groups were set by state rules for Title III projects, 
but SDAs took their cues for targeting emphasis from the state. 

Most SDA operators attempt to serve workers recently 
attached to specific industries. Concentrating resources 
on workers suffering unemployment because of a plant shutdown or 
laid off through work force reductions avoids serving the 
population eligible for Title IIA services with Title III 
resources. Among the target groups were textile mill workers, 
construction workers, laboratory technicians and supervisory 
personnel from an automobile parts, manufacturer, machine 
operators, health service employees, food processing workers, 
and electricians. 

in several SDAs persons eligible for Title III but not 
part of a specific target group were allowed to enroll in the 
program. Officials in one SDA argued against targeting criteria 

T) 

one of these is a single-SDA state where the Title in 
projects are statewide for specified target groups. 
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that sought to distinguish between ths populations served under 
the two titles. The Associate for this SDA explains: 



There is no difference in this SDA between 
ZZA and zzz populations. Regardless of the 
classification scheme, all are economically 
disadvantaged, within this broadly defined 
target population, the SDA will identify 
additional groups, but this designation 
is designed to increase chances for funding 
(the state requires specific targeting), 
and is more fancied than real. For example, 
a typical proposal will identify the target 
population as the long-term unemployed, 
economically disadvantaged, ux recipients, 
UX exhaustees, veterans, handicapped, public 
assistance recipients, minorities, or other 
eligible participants. 



Title XXX projects in this and other similar SDAs are 
likely to be additions to the services provided under the Title 
XXA programs. 



sda Title m eagjcj mik 

More than half of the twenty-three projects run by SDAs 
emphasize instruction in job-finding techniques, seven projects 
have formed job s .arch and employability development classes as 
a prerequisite for short-term classroom or occupational skills 
training programs. Project operators believe Title III parti- 
cipants need job search instruction more than institutional 
training. Typically, these programs provide instruction in 
resume writing, methods for locating employment, and group 



discissions (job clubs) on job-finding skills, some programs 
supplement these activities with counseling and referral ser- 
vices to help ease the personal and finanoial problems associ- 
ated with long-term unemployment. 

Officials in one of these SDAs described their 
dislocated worker problem as follows: 

Over the past several years (the county) has 
been ranked as one of the highest unemployment 
areas in the State. ... we are now seeing 
people with ten and fifteen years of 
employment out of work. . . . The crisis involves 
a unique population of persons having a 
high level of pride, while at the same time 
they find that they are ignorant of how to use 
the current social service network and have 
poor job seeking skills. The (Title III) 
program is designed to quickly mobilize and direct 
efforts to assist individuals and families... 
by trying to place these individuals into 
gainful unsubsidised employment. Components 
of the program include counseling, infor- 
mation and referral services and teaching 
job seeking skills through a Job club.... 

Five projects provide only assessment and job search. 
One other project using extensive job search has complemented 
the activity with an on-the-job training program. 

Mine projects have designed specific skill training 
programs. The majority provide short-term training in an 
institutional setting which is directly tied to a particular 
occupation. Some occupations for which training is provided 
include electricians, welders, building maintenance workers, 
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tool and die makers , haavy maohine operators, medical 
secretaries, food prooaaaing workers, and olarioal workers 



Only a few SDAa rely on on-tha-job training aa tha 
fooua of thair Titla III retraining afforta. ona 8DA favor a 
this strategy baoauaa it providaa tha partioipanta with naadad 
income during training, other SDAa are attracted to the high 
probability of job plaoementa once the subsidy ends. 

As part of the observation, the Associates were asked 
to collect a randomly selected sample of twenty on-the-job 
training contracts in each SDA operating a Title in project. 
The purpose was to compare the training in Title in with that 
in Title iia. since only fourteen SDAa had Title in funding, 
the maximum sample size was 280 contracts, in addition, as 
noted above, some Title in projects did not have on-the-job 
training as a program activity and othera had fewer than twenty 
contracts. The resulting sample includes only 121 contracts 
from twelve SDAs. Therefore, while some comparisons are made, 
the results should be considered with caution. 



The distribution of the number of hours of training 
specified in these contracts is shown below: 

dumber of flours Percent of Contract 

240 or less 9 
241-400 

401-560 17 

561-800 32 

801-1,040 25 

More than 1,040 6 

9 " 40 313 



Of particular iatereat ia how Title ZZZ eoatraota 



oempara with theaa for training undar Titla XX*. The median 
laagth of tha ea-tha-jeb training aantracta ia aixtaaa waaka 
undar Titla XXX, three waaka longer than tha mediae far Titla 
XXA fren tha sample of IDA Titla XXA training aentraata. 

■inilar differonooa ara obaervod in tha vaga rataa for 
oentraota in tha two prograna. lelov ara tha vaga rataa for 
en-tha-jeb training prograna undar Titla XXX in tha aaapla t 



Tha avaraga vaga rata for Titla XXX on-tha-jeb training 
oentraota ia $8.28 par hour, 81 oanta sore than tha avaraga vaga 
for tha aaapla of Titla XXA oontraota. further, the vaga ratee 
for 76 peroent of theaa Title XXX oontraota vaa equal to or 
greater than the performance ataadarda in the relevant IDA; thia 
eomparea with only 44 peroent for Title XXA oontraota. 

Coordination of Title IIA and Tit ls TTI Proor— 

One atated objective of JTPA was coordination of 
training aervioeo, and elimination of duplicated services. 
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Paraanfc of Caaltiflta 



Leaa than fs.80 

$3.80 to $4.40 
$4.80 to $8.40 
$3.80 to $8.40 
$6.80 and above 



14 
34 
II 

14 
20 
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eeecilaatiea apply 



aetivitiee. Beth 
fer parti o- 
f eligibility 
populations; aa« 
«ty elgalfioantly 



» tfpe ef s eas* I— t is a varied, 
a*** ttftat N nlw pr e ti n re la their 
•e* p stsalta l eUgialea. in 
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one unusual arrangement, a local Pic has bssn funded to operate 
a large Title xn project to which other major contractors refer 
eligibles for training. Another 8DA is jointly operating a 
dislocated worker project with a contiguous county. And a 
fourth 8DA has worked as a "silent partner" on proposals 
submitted by two community colleges for Title in resources. 

Four of the ssvsn SDAs that wars coordinating the 
activities of Title xxa and Title in programs have planning and 
operational responsibility for both programs, m several oases 
thess operators have developed separate targeting criteria to 
avoid service duplication and have designed different service 
strategies to properly address ths differences bstween target 
groups. However, when SDAs operate both Title n and Title in 
programs thsy generally treat the dislocated worker program as 
an additional funding source for their Title iia program. 
Although separate targeting criteria are used in most programs, 
persons eligible for Title iia services may enroll in the SDA's 
dislocated worker program. 

9.8 Bunny 

Early state organization of Title in was not 
temporary, instead, it reflects a means of creating and 
maintaining state control of Title in funds. As the program 
progressed during the transition year, only four states altered 
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previous plans for organising the program, in three of these 
the reorganisation appeared to be an attempt to strengthen the 
state's role in the program. 

8DA involvement in Title III increased during the 
transition year as states funded more projects operated by SDA 
administrative entities. However, the funded projects do not 
mark a shift in the decisionmaking for Title III. In most 
oases, authority is retained at the state level and the amount 
of funding passed directly to the SDAs remains small. 

State-level targeting policies for Title III have 
evolved considerably since the winter 1984 observation period. 
Five sample states have developed narrowly focused target 
groups; another seven have established "threshold" guidelines 
for funding specific projects, allowing the program operators to 
shape their own programs. The eight remaining sample states 
have no particular targeting strategy. Four states operating 
centralised statewide programs seem to prefer to provide Title 
III services to any "walk in" who meets the basic eligibility 
criteria. 

Most sample states continue to pass the non-Federal 
matching requirement to the subgrantee or program level. The 
sources most commonly used by the subgrantee to meet the 
requirement are the employer's share of the on-the-job training 
wage contract, unemployment insurance compensation, and various 
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Stat* and private in-kind matches. The use of in-kind matches 
has reduced many of the operational problems by providing 
program operators more options for producing an acceptable 
match. However, in seventeen States, the matching requirement 
has not resulted in any additional cash contributions for the 
Title in program. 

The problems of unobligated Title in resources have 
dissipated. Most sample states successfully committed 
previously unobligated resources before the transition year 
deadlines. Usually, this effort involved distributing program 
funds to existing service providers such as local Employment 
Service offices or community colleges, or renewing projects that 
received PY83 funding. Several state officials indicated that 
early build-up problems were temporary and associated with 
starting a new program. 

The strong local input in determining service mix for 
Title in continued through the transition year. This, combined 
with the broad legislative discretion for determing service 
strategies, has produced a wide range of services to address the 
varied problems of displaced workers. 

State control over the Title in program has meant a 
limited number of SDA-operated dislocated worker programs, only 
fourteen of the forty sample SDAs received grants to operate 
Title in projects, in these programs, services are usually 
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10. PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



10.1 Introduction 

The JTPA legislation authorised the Secretary of Labor 
to set performance standards to be used in evaluating whether 
the program is meeting the goals envisioned by Congress. The 
Department of Labor issued interim standards for the transition 
year on April 13, 1983. These standards refer to seven outcome 
measures — four for adults and three for youths. The measures 
and the transition year and PY84 numerical values of the 
national standards are shown in Table 10-1. 

This chapter discusses issues related to setting 
standards and to the actual performance of SDAs during the 
transition year. The discussion of program year 1984 (PY84) is 
limited to the standards-setting process. Information on the 
actual PY84 performance of SDAs will be available during the 
next phase of the project. The discussion in this chapter 
covers both Title HA and Title III performance standards 
issues. 

The Department of Labor set numerical values for the 
standards at the national level. It also developed an optional 
multiple regression methodology to adjust for local conditions 
and the characteristics of the participants served. Governors 



Table 10-1. national Standards for Transition Ysar and 
Program Year 1984 



Miftmrj Tradition Y*ar PY84 

Adults 



Entered Employment Rate (percent) 58 55 

Cost Per Entered Employment $9,900 $5,704 

Average Wage at Placement $4.90 $4.91 

Welfare Entered Employment Rate (percent) 41 39 

Youths 

Entered Employment Rate (percent) 41 41 

Positive Termination Rate (percent) 82 82 

Cost Per Positive Termination $4,900 $4,900 
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were allowed to determine deviations from the national levels 
for individual 8DAs during the transition year. They were to 
use the standards to assess each SDA's performance and were 
permitted to reward good performance based on transition year 
outcomes, but they could not penalize SDAs for failing to meet 
the interim standards. Although SDAs had to submit certain 
types of information required by a national reporting system, 
Governors could define terms and require additional information. 

JTPA also required the Department of Labor to issue 
standards for program year 1984 and beyond by January 31, 1984. 
The PY84 standards 1 refer to the same set of seven outcomes 
and are based on a methodology similar to the transition year 
standards. Numerical values of PY84 national standards for 
youth outcomes were identical to the transition year standards, 
while three of the four PY84 adult standards (entered employment 
rate, cost per entered employment, and welfare entered 
employment rate) were set slightly lower. The average wage at 
placement standard is only slightly higher for PY84 when 
compared to the transition year. The PY84 Department of Labor 
adjustment methodology (based on multiple regression analysis) 
is available at the Governors* option, if the Governor chooses 
an alternative methodology, it must be described in the state 
Coordination and Special services Plan. 

*FederaT~Register, Vol. 49, No. 22, February l, 1984, pp. 
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The PY84 standards ara to ba used for both rewards and 
sanotions as spaoifiad by JTPA. Performance standards for PY84 
ara to ba usad as the basis for distributing 6 percent incentive 
funds under Title iia at the State level. At the local level, 
performance standards for 8DAs provide incentives for 
performance-based contracting. The significance of the PY84 
standards is further underlined by the fact that the Secretary 
of Labor may not modify performance standards more than once 
every two program years, and modifications are not retroactive, 
standards for PY84 will be in effect during PY85 as well. 

This report focuses on how the States and SDAs adapted 
the national standards to local conditions, and on the 
measurement of actual 8DA outcomes, in this chapter, we start 
with State-level implementation issues, we then discuss 
SDA-level Title IIA performance standards implementation. 
Finally, we address reporting and verification, an important 
area of State-SDA relations. 



10.2 State-Level Implem entation of Title IIA Standards 



During the transition year, all sample states except 
one adopted all seven performance measures specified by the 
Secretary of Labor. The one exception appeared to be the result 
of oversight rather than of deliberate planning. This state 
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adopted six of the seven measures, but did not use the cost per 
positive termination measure for youths, instead, it adopted a 
oost per entered employment standard for youths as well as for 
adults. This State also deviated from the Secretary's list by 
specifying a positive termination rate standard for adults, not 
only for youths. All of these deviations were eliminated in 
PY84, so in essence all sample states have adopted the 
Secretary «s performance measures. 

Three states experimented with measures not included in 
the Secretary's list during the transition year, one state set 
a job retention standard for the transition year, but dropped it 
since the follow-up system was not yet in place. Mo job 
retention standard was established for PY84 in this state. 
Another state established a ninety-day employment retention 
standard for adults, and a "special population entered 
employment rate" standard for both adults and youths. Again, 
both measures were dropped in PY84. The employment retention 
standard was strongly criticised by the SDAs because of the 
expense involved in tracking clients who left the program. 
Follow-up costs are generally considered administrative expenses 
which count against the 15 percent administrative limit. The 
"special population entered employment rate" standard was 
difficult to measure across SDAs because of the discretion the 
State gave to the SDAs in defining and targeting groups with 
"special barriers." 
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Only one of the three States experimenting with 
standards during the transition year retained the measures for 
PY84. This State specified three additional standards beyond 
the Secretary* s measures: a youth enrollment standard, an AFDC 
recipient enrollment standard, and a high school dropout 
enrollment standard. 

In summary , the States had only limited transition year 
experience with standards other than the outcome measures 
specified by the Secretary of Labor, and those that did 
encountered difficulties of early implementation. Therefore, it 
is difficult to generalize from these early problems of 
implementing additional measures. 

In PY84, as in the transition year, the measures 
specified by the Secretary were dominant: all states adopted 
the Secretary 1 s seven outcome measures. However, a 
substantially larger number — eight of the twenty sample 
States ~ adopted standards beyond the Secretary's measures. 
These fall into the following categories: 

o "Signif icant segments" standards . Several states 
are concerned about equitable service to various 
segments of the eligible population. A quarter 
of the sample states include enrollment measures 
for specific subgroups in the performance 
measurement system. 

These standards specify input, rather than output 
requirements, some States identified separate 
standards for specific subgroups such as adult or 
youth welfare recipients, high school dropouts, 
women, females, minorities, and older workers. 
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One Stat* identified a list of significant 
segments so all-inclusive that the measure became 
almost meaningless, in this state the standard 
requires that a certain percent of adult/youth 
participants belong to one of the following 
groups: handicapped, offender, dropout, 
displaced homemaker, APDC recipient, veteran, 
older worker, minority or youth. For youth, 
of course, this standard will be met by 
definition. 

Significant segments standards can be expected to 
be consequential only if they refer to specific, 
relatively narrow, and clearly identifiable 
groups. 

Job retention itflBflajflg,, such standards, 
requiring follow-up information, were instituted 
in two states for PY84, although more states are 
developing follow-up systems. 

Net impact standards, one state developed a 
comparison group methodology to measure sda 
performance on two net outcomes (net earnings gain 
and net earnings gain per dollar expended) . 

Job placement in new or exp anding industries , one 
State developed a standard requiring placement of 
a certain portion of youth and adult terminees in 
new or expanding industries. 

Expenditure standards, two States 2 required 
SDAs to spend a certain portion (85 or 90 percent) 
of their Title iia funds. This was considered 
necessary to assure comparable performance across 
SDAs in evaluating those eligible for incentive 
awards. For example, an SDA that met all 
performance standards but spent only half its 
money would not necessarily be more deserving than 
one that missed one standard but spent all of its 
money. 



In a third sample state an 85 percent expenditure level was 
recommended as a condition for granting PY84 incentive funds to 
an otherwise qualifying SDA. 
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The additional measures introduced by some states 
refleot three main areas of concern t 

o Equity of servioe (significant segments); 

o Longer-term outcomes (job retention, net impacts, 
and job placement in new or expanding industries) ; 
and 

o Fair use of standards (expenditure requirements) . 

Most involve complicated technical issues of standards setting. 
For example, many states are developing standards using 
follow-up studies, and many are also developing standards for 
placements in new or expanding occupations (a concern not only 
for Title HA, but also for Title III). More states are 
expected to experiment with additional measures, but some 
experiments will be too ambitious technically, and some may be 
resisted by the SDAs. In any event, developing additional 
outcome measures appears to be a relatively slow, complicated 
process. 

Beyond specifying performance standards measures, 
States may play a substantial role in adjusting the standards 
for local SDA conditions, as well as in developing rules 
governing the allocation of 6 percent set-aside funds, since 
both rewards and sanctions will be associated with SDA 
performance on the PY84 measures, it will be essential for 
States to devise a weighting scheme or some other method of 
summarizing performance on the various outcome measures in this 
program year. 
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six of the twenty sample states apparently did set us* 
the Department of Labor regression adjustment methodology in 
PY84. Tha remaining fourteen states did, although amral made 
furthar adjustments to tha ragraaaioa-adjuatad SDA ataadarda. 

Tha six states that did not uaa tha ragraaaiea 
methodology ara particularly important. They reported that they 
adjusted the ataadarda derived from the Secretary* a model, of tea 
both during the transition year and "or PYS4. However, suoh 
statements might be misleadiag. in fact, theae stataa took as a 
point of departure the national standards published in the 
Federal Register, rather than the model-adjusted standards. 
They adopted several figures without any further adjustment, 
while they adjusted others (usually based on a more or less 
qualitative assessment of local data). This group included 
single-SDA states and states with a small number ef SDAs, but 
also two with a relatively large number of SDAs. In some 
multi-SDA stataa the same standards were applied to all SDAs, 
though one of these states is developing adjustments for local 
conditions. 

single-SDA and other smai; rtates that did not uaa the 

secretary* s adjustment methodology J - * adjust standards most 

frequently the average wage at p.H .ei nc standard — based on 
local circumstances suoh as low area wage rates. Similarly, in 
one multi-SDA State adopting the same standard across all SDAs, 
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methodology. In addition, soma States may have felt that their 
programs would be held accountable for meeting national 
standards, prompting them either to mandate the national 
standards or to justify departures from those figures. Some 
States may feel that uniform standards for all SDAs are easier 
to enforce and politically easier to defend than standards that 
vary by 8 DA, although political conflicts clearly arose as a 
result of uniform SDA standards in one of the six sample states 
using the national standards as a point of departure. 



Fourteen sample states did use the Secretary's 
regression methodology to adjust 8DA performance expectations. 
However, nearly half reported further adjustments, or possible 
further adjustments, to the standards. These incorporate a 
diversity of practices: 



o One State adjusted the wage standard; 

o A large state developed detailed guidelines under 
which SDAs may apply for adjustments based on 
special circumstances; 

o Another state is developing "parameter bands" 
defining acceptable levels of performance; 

o One State applied a 10 percent productivity 
improvement factor to the model- adjusted 
values, and developed an SDA review process of 
draft standards. This process is designed 
primarily to reduce computational errors and the 
use of incorrect local data; and 

o Another State adjusted "subminimum" model-derived 
SDA standards to "minimum" acceptable levels of 
performance. These were based on a variety of 
data and considerations, including transition year 
performance, productivity improvement expecta- 
tions, and adjustments for the introduction 
of youth competency systems. 
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Standards not inoludad in the Secretary's list of 
performance measures fall into two categories: 



o uniform statewide standards, m the case of job 
retention, expenditure rate, job placement in new 
or expanding industries, and net impact standards, 
all SDAs within the State are subject to the same 
requirement. 

o BDX-adiuated standards. "Significant segments" 
standards are sometimes (but not always) defined 
relative to the incidence of the given population 
subgroups (e.g., minorities) in the given 8DA. 
(In other oases uniform statewide standards are 
applied to the given significant segment.) 
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Incentive Funds and Performanc e Standards 



The distribution of 6 percent inosntivs funds is 
rslatsd to how performance on ths various measures is 
summarised. Several possibilities exist for linking performance 
on the various measures to the distribution of 6 percent funds. 
The following summary illustrates the diverse patterns in the 
sample states. 

A central issue is whether one or several incentive 
fund "pots" are used. Some states developed several pots, if 
separate funds are developed for each outcome measure, the only 
weighting issue is whether the same amount is assigned to all 
measures, or whether good performance on some measures is 
rewarded with more incentive money than good performance on 
others, one state that developed a separate pot for each 
measure assigned an equal amount to each measure except one; 
they argued that the average wage at placement standard reflects 
legislative intent less than the other standards do. 

Most states, however, summarized performance on various 
measures in a single index, or in two or three summary 
measures. Methods of arriving at these measures include: 

o specifying that an SDA must meet a certain 
number of standards (such as five of seven 
measures) to qualify for incentive awards. 
Often certain measures must be met as part 
of the qualifying set. For example, one 
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Stat* specified that the adult, welfare, and 
youth entered employment rates should be part 
of five measures to meet; 

o Developing a "performance index 11 by averaging the 
percentages by which SDAs deviate from standards. 
Equal or unequal weights may be used. For 
example, one State assigned highest weights 
to the adult entered employment rate (EER) measure 
and lowest weight to the youth entered employment 
rate and youth cost per positive termination 
measures; and 

o Using a point system. Points are 

assigned based on the deviation of actual 
outcomes from the standard on each measure; 
the sum results in an overall score. 



Whether incentive awards should be proportional to SDA 
size is an issue distinct from weighting the various measures. 
Some States weighted incentive awards by the size of SDA Title 
IIA allocations. However, most apparently do not plan to weight 
6 percent incentive awards by SDA size. Consequently, two SDAs 
satisfying the same set of performance requirements equally 
would be entitled to the same incentive bonus even if one 
administers a program several times larger than the other. 



Another issue is whether incentive awards are allocated 
by "self 11 competition, or by competition among all SDAs for a 
fixed pool of funds. Under the first option, the State would 
specify a fixed standard, and an SDA meeting this standard would 
receive an incentive award whether or not other SDAs in the 
State meet the expectations set for them. "Self 11 competition, 
therefore, means that the SDA knows in advance the exact amount 
of the award it is entitled to if it meets performance 
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expectations. By contrast , if a fixad amount of funds is 
available for all SDAs mooting ttao givon psrformanoo 
expectations, ttao amount received by any ono 8DA depends on ttao 
number qualifying. Zn ttao extreme case, one 8DA may receive the 
whole pot, if no others qualify. 



some SDA officials nave criticised competition among 
SDAs for a pool of statewide incentive funds as unfair, but only 
one state has proposed a "self" competition system for PY84. 
Many states may have rejected ttais option because part of ttae 
incentive funds would remain unspent unless all SDAs meet their 
standards. In ttae one State contemplating ttais system ttae 
proposal calls for rolling over unspent PY84 incentive funds to 

PY85. 

State comments to ttae contrary, ttae "unfairness" of 
inter-SDA competition for ttae same pot is not self-evident, 
states may be justified in granting a larger award to an SDA 
ttaat meets standards wtaen few other SDAs do so, because ttae 
achievement is more outstanding. Ttais logic may explain, at 
least in part, ttae greater popularity of ttais system in ttae 
States . 
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Witta respect to distribution of PY84 incentive funds, 
ttae various states adopted, or plan to adopt, complex patterns 
of allocation mechanisms similar to those already discussed, 
some states addressed a wealth of detail, but many have not 
addressed several operational issues discussed above, states 
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apparently are still experimenting with ways of linking 
performance standards to the distribution of 6 peroent funds , 
and modifications are likely in the future • 

10.3 flDA-Lavel Implement ation of Title IIA Standards 

Performance standards raise two sets of issues in the 
SDAs. The first is the implementation of standards at the SDA 
level. The second is the relationship between the SDA 
performance standard and performance expectations of the SDA 
toward service providers. 

During the transition year, 90 percent of sample SDAs 
did not add to or modify the standards specified by the state. 
The few that made modifications often set numerical values 
stricter than the standards received from the state. 

Some SDAs were unable to provide Field Associates with 
specific, numerical information on SDA standards, and especially 
on actual transition year performance on these standards, in 
some cases, this information was obtained from the State, rather 
than the SDA. The limited SDA interest in performance standards 
is obviously related to the lack of sanctions, and to the rather 
limited use of incentives associated with transition year 
performance. The interest of the Pics in performance standards 
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was often indirect i SDAs were nor* active in setting sub- 8 DA 
level performance expectations, a subject discussed later in 
this section. 



Using ttas information availabls on ths rslationstaip 
bstvssn transition year standards and actual 8DA psrformancs, we 
classified SDAs according to their success or failure in 
reaching their transition year standards 3 . The results are as 
follows: 



Percent of Sample SDAs Meeting 
Tranaltion Year Standards* 



UiAfliiza Percent 

may 

Entered Employment Rate 79 

Cost Per Entered Employment 89 

Average Wage at Placement 71 

Welfare Entered Employment Rate 80 

Youths 

Entered Employment Rate 73 

Positive Termination Rate 46 

Cost Per Positive Termination 74 



'Some of the information is based on preliminary data. In 
some eases the numerical value of standards applying to the 
given SDA was uncertain. In cases where the State and SDA 
versions differed, the State figures were used. 

4 Percent of SDAs where information on both transition year 
standard and actual performance was available. 
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The cost per entered employment standard was the adult 
standard most frequently met by SDAs. in fact, detailed data 
suggest that many SDAs substantially overperf ormed on this 
measure. This may be partially explained by the fact that it is 
difficult to apply historic CETA data to the JTPA program, which 
involves lower costs by design, in addition, Pics often viewed 
low-cost training as an important goal. 



The adult entered employment rate and welfare entered 
employment rate standards were also met by approximately four 
out of five SDAs. in most cases, however, the magnitude of 
deviation from the standard was modest. The average wage at 
placement was the adult standard most difficult to meet; 30 
percent of SDAs did not reach it. 

Overall, a smaller portion of SDAs met the youth 
standards. Fewer than half met the youth positive termination 
standard. This is related to the lack of established youth 
competency systems in many SDAs. 



SDAs were also classified by the relationship between 
PY84 and transition year standards. For each of the seven 
measures, three groups were created: 

o PY84 standard is higher than the transition 
year standard; 

o PY84 and transition year standards are the same; 
and 



o PY84 standard la lower than tha transition yaar 
standard. 

Tha data in Tabla 10-2 show that PY84 standards wars 
sat cautiously, for aaoh standard, tha paroant of SDAs maating 
transition yaar standards is higher, oftan substantially so, 
than tha paroant with tightanad PY84 standards. For example, 
although 79 paroant of SDAs met tha adult antarad employment 
rata standard during tha transition yaar, only 37 paroant had 
highar FY84 standards. Farhaps avan mora interesting is tha 
fact that a substantial portion faoa loossnsd, rathar than 
tightanad, FY84 standards. Again, almost half (49 paroant) of 
tha sample SDAs had lowar adult antarad amploymant rata 
standards for PY84 than for tha transition yaar, although only 
21 paroant failad to maat transition yaar standards. 

Only tha cost standards are tighter in at least half of 
the SDAs for PY84. sixty-eight percent face tightened adult 
cost per entered employment standards and 50 percent will have 
tighter youth cost per positive termination standards. 

Except for the cost standard, there is no obvious 
relationship between transition year performance and changes 
between transition year and PY84 standards. For example, 
although a higher portion of SDAs failed to reach the adult wage 
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Table 10-2. Distribution of SDAs by Relationship Between PY84 
and Transition Year Standards* 



Measure 

Adult Entered Employment Rate 
Adult Cost Per Entered Employment 
Adult Average Wage at Placement 
Adult Welfare Entered Employment 
Rate 

Youth Entered Employment Rate 
Youth Positive Termination Rate 
Youth Cost Per Positive 
Termination 

♦Percentages may not add up to 100 



PY84 Standard 



Total 



Higher 


Same 


Lower 




37% 


14% 


49% 


100% 


21% 


12% 


68% 


100% 


48% 


9% 


42% 


100% 


41% 


6% 


53% 


100% 


14% 


34% 


51% 


100% 


26% 


35% 


38% 


100% 


19% 


31% 


50% 


100% 



due to rounding. 
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standard than tha antarad amploynant rata standards (both total 
and waif ara) , mora f aoa inoraasad PY84 vaga standards than 
inoraasad antarad amploynant rata standards. 

Use of Parformanca-Basad Contracting 

As in the earlier phase of this study, the latest round 
of observations found substantial and increasing use of 
performance-based contracting a More than two- thirds of sample 
SDAs reported using it. six of tbe twenty-seven SDAs that 
reported using it also noted that tbey did not use it during tbe 
transition year, started to use it during tbe transition year, 
or plan to introduce it during PY84. 

Performance-based contracting is seen as a way to 
ensure greater subcontractor accountability. It is also related 
to some, altbougb not all, performance standards. Placement is 
tbe most frequently used outcome "milestone" a Job retention, 
attainment of certain educational competencies, and program 
completion are also often used. Contracts usually specify 
enrollment requirements a Wage at termination is not typically 
used. Performance-based contracting is most closely associated 
witb entered employment and cost standards* 
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Typically, not all service contractors receive the same 
performance requirements. Contracts usually differ by type of 
service, in some SDAs all contractors performing the same type 
of service face identical requirements, in others $ however 9 
performance-based contracts are individually negotiated with 
service providers. As a result , in most SDAs the link between 
SDA-level standards and entered employment rate or cost 
standards is indirect; a crucial intervening link is the service 
mix and selection of service providers. 

10.4 Titl. Ill Performance Standards 

Th. Department of Labor did not sat numerical perfor- 
mance standards for Title III projects applicable to either the 
transition year (TY84) or the first program year (PY84). Row- 
ever, Governors were required to establish an entered employment 
rate (EER) for terminees from the formula- funded portion of 
their Title III program in PY84. The few standards for Title 
III that were specified during TY84 were taken primarily from 
Title HA specifications. The TY84 experience could have 
provided the project experience upon which to base performance 
measures for Title III projects initiated in PY84. In fact, few 
States seem to have specifically referred to the TY84 experience 
in establishing performance standards for PY84 Title III 
programs. 
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Only four of tho twenty state* observed during tho 
summer of 1984 had not implemented any performance standards for 
Titls ill. in two States, standards had not yat boon eatab- 
lishsd, while in tha othar two tha aatabliahad atandarda had 
■imply not baan implemented at tha tins of tha obaarvation. 
Offioiala in aaoh of tha four statsa indioatad that it waa only 
a nattar of time bafora atandarda would ba implemented. 

sixteen of tha twanty statsa hava aatabliahad and 
implsBsntsd a nuasrioal psrfornanos standard for tha antarad 
smploymant rata of tsxainsss l saving Titls in pro j sots 
oontraotsd in PY84. Most of thsss statas sat a valua at or 
slightly abova tha 55 paroant rata sst for Titls ha. Ths 
Statas with ths highsst rsportsd Titls III sntsrsd smploymsnt 
rata vara ona with a 70 paroant goal and anothar with an 80 
paroant goal. Only ona Stats spsoifisd a standard of loss than 
55 psrosnt and this was basad on tha TY84 average rata for Titls 
III. Anothar stats, which spsoifisd a unique entered employment 
rate for eaoh Title III project, had soms projects with a rate 
as low as 35 percent, although the average for all contracts was 
55 percent. 



Of the sixteen States with sntsred employment rate 
performance goals, four adopted the Title HA adult goals 
without furthsr specification. Hence, these four states also 
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fefti flllf Of OOOt 999 |UMMM Of $1,900 999 •▼•rag* vsg« At 
PU0OJMM Of 94.01. ffcfOO OtOOf miM Mt porforaanoo 
••OOOOOOO §99 tOSSI too ooso or ss U Addition to tboir pUosasnt 
ooolo. also, of too ttotoo vita nlind snploy»«at rata goals, 
too 99% 999% §99 ploo s s jst i Hi ii r ii without • vog« standard, 
so* «noH oofo ot pli ssas ol otanoord vitnoot • oost par 
pAooosjoat ot o n io t t. too oos> si plaocsaat goals for th«ss 
****** ■oofoi ftn $4.01 to $l.tl. fmroo ftatas sat porfomaaes 
otooooooo fas? soot poo p lss s o s ot ranging from $1,100 to $2, boo 
Utoooffe oU otaoco voro soar too fltlo xz* adult goal of $8,000 



Moot ttotoo lndloatod toot roportlog rognlroaonts for 
tlilo SSS 0000 too 0000 00 for fitlo ZXb. wnoro indicated, tha 
•assort asAatnloOd so portlsipsots tr-s too 0000 for progrsoo or 
pgajsoto io ottao* tltlo. 
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SUMMARY PROGRAM ACTIVITY DATA 



Exhibit A breaks down and dafinas tba diffarant 
oatagoriaa ussd for prograa activity, copias of participant 
racord forma supplied by the Associates during ths earlier phase 
of ths study indicated that essentially all SDAs would be 
collecting the information needed to produce the summary records 
in this form. Ths Associates were therefore asked to collect 
thsss data and comment on their overall quality, in SDAs where 
ths data could not be readily obtained in this form, Associates 
were afi£ asked to examine the actual files and aggregate the 
data in this form. 



Data Availability 

Despite earlier indications that summary information by 
program activity could be assembled in this fashion from the 
SDAs, in only nineteen of the forty sample SDAs was this 
information available. The twenty-one SDAs that could not 
supply such information either lack program activity information 
entirely (17 SDAs) or have incomplete data for the identified 
categories of service mix (4 SDAs) . 
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Exhibit A-l. Title IIA Planned Enrollment Levels, Year to Date 
Enrollments, Positive Terminations, Average Wage 
at Termination by Program Activity Through 
June 30, 1984 
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There art a number of raasons for this lack of data by 
program activity. The reporting raquirananta established by the 
Statas appaar foramost among thasa. Most SDAs hava structured 
thair management information system (MIS) to generate the 
enrollment, termination, and cost data requested by the States. 
Following Federal reporting requirements, states require that 
these data be aggreated separately for adults, adults on 
welfare, and youths. As a result, service providers have 
concentrated on developing accounting and management information 
procedures that produce termination and cost data by adult, 
youth, and welfare recipient categories. Moreover, 
characteristics data such as the seat, age, family income, and 
educational status of program terminees must be collected 
separately for these groups. Service providers are finding that 
these requirements make it difficult to develop a separate 
reporting system summarizing participant data by program 
activity. 

Associates in several SDAs point out that the problem 
of collecting service mix data is also aggravated by the 
increased use of subcontractors to provide JTPA services, 
subcontractors provide services and maintain files on each 
participant. Therefore, SDAs requesting program activity data 
have no central file from which to work. Instead, they must 
work with each subcontractor and have them report the summary 
data to the administrative entity or use SDA staff to "rummage" 
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through subgrantee files and aggregate the data by the defined 
activities. SDAs generally do not engage in data collection 
efforts of this type because the States simply do not require 
this level of detail. The following quote from an Associate 
illustrates some of these problems: 



None of the data requested on actual performance 
[by program activity] were available in this SDA. 
X was able to glean the planning figures from the 
Budget and Activity Plan Summary but [the SDA] does 
not keep data in the format required for reports. 
The Annuiri Status Report was only available from 
the Stat [The SDA] simply ships their data 
tapes tc the State and lets the state merge 
it with the Statewide data system. There is very 
little interest in measurement except for 
documenting good performance. • • • 



There are still other impediments to collecting summary 
program activity data from the SDAs. Local information systems 
are not fully operable in some areas and there is little 
indication that service providers are consistently classifying 
the services they provide. Because of the absence of specific 
guidelines to govern the classification of employment 
interventions and actual collection of the data/ operators must 
decide whether such data are to be collected and how data files 
will be structured. 
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PROCESS EVALUATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 



Phase 2. State Field Research Report 
Due: August 1, 1984 



Associate: 
State: 



Please send one copy of this report to: . 



Dr. Robert F. Cook 
Westat, Inc. 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 



You should also retain a copy for yourself. 



In order to facilitate the analysis, your report should 
be made on this report form. Wherever necessary, you 
should insert continuation sheets in the report form. 
A supply of continuation sheets is appended to the report 
form. Please make additional copies if you need thenu 
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Introduction to the Report Form 



The general purpose of the two-year study is to 
identify and assess the major organizational, administrative, 
and operational processes and problems relating to implementation 
of Titles I, HA, and III of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA). Key JTPA elements are more State control, changed Federal 
role, private sector partnership, focus on training, closer 
coordination between employment and training service deliverers, 
a dislocated worker program and a performance-based system with 
placement and cost standards. 

This Report Form covers the State-level observations in 
Phase 2 of the study. This observation serves various goals. 
The prime objective is to identify major variations in JTPA organiza- 
tional patterns and their early program effects as implemented in 
the various States. The second is the relationship between State 
and sub-State level activities in the implementation of Titles HA 
and, particularly, ill. The discussion of implementation issues 
surrounding the establishment of JTPA will also provide early 
feedback to policymakers. 



This Report Form has six sections: 

Part I SDA Organization; 

Part II Title HA Decisions; 

Part III Participant Characteristics; 

Part IV Title HA Performance Standards; 

Part V State Allocation of Title III Resources; and 

Part VI Other Issues 



Part I is concerned with overall State organization of 
JTPA including the role of the State council, private sector 
involvement, and the effects of the Wagner-Peyser (Title V) 
amendments on the Employment Service (ES). Part II is concerned 
with State actions regarding Title HA such as targeting, the 
establishment of performance standards and reporting requirements, 
relations with the SDAs, and responses to problems identified at 
the Service Delivery Area (SDA) level. Part III is designed to 
collect program statistics on the characteristics of participants. 
Part IV deals with the establishment and measurement of perform- 
ance standards by the State for the SDAs under Title HA. Part V 
examines the allocation of Title III resources, targeting, and 
the projects funded under Title III by the State. Part VI covers 
a short list of related implementation issues. 
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Please complete your report on this Report Form. When it 
is completed, make a copy for yourself and send the original, by 
August 1, 1984 to: 

Robert F. Cook 

Westat, Inc. 

1650 Research Boulevard 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 

If you have any questions, please call me at 
(800) 638-8985 or (301) 251-2389. 

The following table summarizes the time period correspond- 
ing to the various abbreviated FY and PY designations. Please make 
sure that your use of them corresponds to this schedule. 



FY83 


Oct. 


I* 


1982 


- Sept. 


30 


, 1983 


Transition year 


Oct. 


1, 


1983 


- June 


30, 


1984 


PY84 


July 


1, 


1984 


- June 


30, 


1985 


PY85 


July 


1, 


1985 


- June 


30, 


1986 



A further complication is that appropriations still follow the 
fiscal year schedule. For example, funds for PY84 and PY85 were 
included in the FY84 (Oct. 1, 1983 - Sept. 30, 1984) budget. 

As a final note, for a number of reasons that relate to 
protection from legal and other problems for you, us, your juris- 
diction, and the people you talk to, your report should be considered 
confidential to the study. Any inquiries regarding your analysis 
should be referred to Westat. You may assure the people you talk to 
that no views or assessments that are given to you or reported to us 
will be identified with any specific jurisdiction or individual and 
no administrative (e*g., compliance or audit) use will be made of 
your report. This should not be interpreted as preventing you from 
expressing your opinion as an individual or from providing feedback 
to people you interview in the course of the study. 

Bob Cook 

Project Director 
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Associate 

State 



INTERVIEW LIST 



NAME 



TITLE 
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Associate 

State 



Part I, State Organization 



1. Phase 1 indicated that Titles IIA, the IIA set- 
asides and Title III were often administered by new or different 
offices of the State Government, giving more control over the 
Title IIA set-asides and Title III to the Governor and reducing 
the control by the State Council and the old CETA agencies. 
Recently, we have heard anecdotal accounts that control has 
reverted to the more traditional agencies. Has the situation in 
your State continued or changed? Has there been any change in 
the way the State is organized to implement JTPA? Have there 
been changes in the major actors? Please discuss. 
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Associate 

State 



Major Analysis Question 

2. What role has been played by the Governor in the 
continuing implementation of JTPA? For example, how involved was 
the Governor (Governor's Office) in the passage of the Program 
Year 1984 (July 1, 1984 - June 30, 1985) State Services plan? Is 
JTPA a priority issue to the Governor? What is the importance of 
the JTPA - economic development link, if any? Please discuss the 
issues relevant in assessing the Governor's role in your State. 
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Associate 



State 



3 . What has been the role of the State Council ? Wou Id 
you characterize it as primary, co-equal or purely advisory? 
What has been their role relative to the Governor and other State 
level actors? For example, did its role change in putting 
together the Program Year 1984 State services plan relative to 
its involvement in the Transition Year 'October 1, 1983 - June 
30, 1984) plan? Did the composition of the staff or council 
change? How? What is the relationship between the Council and 
the SDAs in your State? 
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State 



4. Your Phase 1 reports indicated that private sector 
members of the State Council were generally active and learning 
the system but by and large they were dominated by the public 
sector members or were purely advisory to the Governor. How has 
this developed in your State? Has private sector involvement in 
the Council increased, decreased or remained the same relative to 
Phase 1? Beyond being represented on the State Council, what is 
the role of the private sector at the State level? 



5. There was some suggestion in a few areas in Phase 1 
that private sector involvement might wane. Has the composition 
of the private sector membership on the State Council changed? 
If ho, how? For example, what kind of trends may be observed in 
membership composition, attendance, intensity of involvement, 
control of subcommittees? 
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•tits 



ffto m^mf 'ff— g AModMflti in Tit la V of JTPA (daacribad in 
dotal I In tha b a ofcf r o un d papar) parol t tha Oovarnor to axaroita 
aooaidorabiy oora oontrol ovar tha ttata It than was pravioualy 
tha oaaa* 6aa of tha objoctivoa of thia ehanga, aa anviaionad by 
O a oa raaa , waa aa iaprovoooot in ooordination of IB and othar 
aooi a y oaa t aad trainiaf activities at both tha ttata and local 
iovola* for aaeh of tha following inquiriaa, plaaaa nota any 
sfcaatoa that hava oocarrod. 

t. What la tha formal rola of tha ttata Bt in tha 
form 1st &o* of JTPA policy, prograaa, and contracting at tha 
ttata louol? Plaaaa diffarontiata botwoon tha influancaa of BS 
aad ita "hoao dopartaaot" on JTPA dooiaiona and prograoa. is tha 
ttata M or Ita hoao dopartoont designated aa tha adainiatering 
o aaa g y for tho ttata? If so, dooa any significant JTPA deciaion- 
eehlea rolo ao with that designation in your ttata , or ia it 
purely that of a auboon tractor or aarviea providar? 
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7. Has the Governor or the legislature moved to take 
more control over the State ES, the Director of the ES (or his/her 
staff), or the head of its "home department"? is there any 
evidence of changes in control of State ES budgets, plans and 
procedures? 



8. Have local (regional) ES office service area 
boundaries been altered to conform to SDA boundaries in all 
or part of the State? Is such a change under active consideration? 
Why? Have other agencies (e.g., vocational education, economic 
development) reconfigured their boundaries? 
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State 



As indicated in the background paper distributed at the conference, 
10 percent of the State allotment for ES [7(b)] funds are reserved 
to the Governor to: provide incentives to ES offices; provide 
services to special groups; and, pay the cost of exemplary models. 
The Phase 1 reports indicated that in some cases these funds 
were given to the SDAs to "buy" ES services, used to fund special 
State programs or given to ES offices to provide required services 
to SDAs. 

9. How has the State allocated Wagner-Peyser 7b funds 
for PY84? Did these funds go to ES or to some other agency 
or to the SDAs? For what explicit activities? How was this 
decision reached? Will the SDAs have any say in the use of 
these funds? 
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Part II, Title IIA Decisions 



Your Phase 1 reports indicated that the 78 percent funds were 
passed to the SDAs but that the set-asides were often handled 
separately. In some cases the State attempted to reconfigure the 
SOAs, in others additional target groups were added for Title 
IIA. In a few cases there were references to the State as "the 
new regional office" or to State requirements that, for example, 
the SOAs use ES for intake and income verification. 

1. Please discuss the nature of the relations between 
the State and the SDAs. How has this relationship evolved for 
the 1984 program year? For example, were there any changes in 
the geographic boundaries of the SDAs? How has the relationship 
between the State level actors and the SDAs developed through 
time? 
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Associate 

State 



2. Please describe the State's Title HA targeting, 
significant segments designations and eligibility definition 
(redefinition) actions for PY84. Do they differ from the 
Transition Year? If so, how and why? 
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3. Please update your account of the use of Title IIA 
set-asides in the Transition Year. What is the use of: A) the 8 
percent vocational education; B) the 6 percent incentive; C) the 
3 percent older worker; and D) the 5 percent administrative funds? 

r 



4. Please describe the major differences between the 
actual use of Title IIA set-asides during the Transition Year, 
and their planned use during Program Year 1984. Describe the 
sources of such changes. (For example, the required use of the 
performance standards system is expected to result in changes in 
the use of six percent funds.) What are the anticipated results 
of these changes? 
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5. Phase 1 indicated that some State UI and AFDC legis- 
lation (regulations) prohibited participation of these recipients 
(who would become ineligible if they did participate). In other 
cases the payment of any stipend or need based payments would be 
counted as income in the benefit calculation. What was the case 
in the State? Has the legislation (regulation) been changed or 
waived? Has the legislature been involved in JTPA? 



6. How has the State Council or any other State level 
agency or actor reacted to SDA level activities and reports 
bearing upon Title IIA build-up, youth expenditure requirements, 
or use of the 10 percent "window of eligibility"? 
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Part III: Participant Characteristics (Table 2-1) 



In this section we have reproduced most of the cate- 
gories of the JTPA Annual Status Report (JASR). We have adapted 
the table from the proposed version distributed by DOL to the 
States. The version finally approved by OMB contains a subset of 
these items. Therefore, if the final version is in use in your 
State, you will only have available the reduced set of character- 
istics. Note that this information is largely for terminees 
rather than all participants. 

We would like to have the characteristics for the period 
October 1, 1983 through June 30, 1984 (the Transition Year). If 
they will not be available within our observation period (they 
may be mailed in after the report has been returned), we would 
like to obtain them for the October 1, 1983 to March 30, 1984 
( two quarters ) . 

If you can obtain copies of the State forms, simply 
send them along with your report rather than recopy them. 

NOTE: We are most interested in: the age groups of 
the under twenty- two year olds; sex; the numbers with less than a 
high school degree; and the number placed in unsubsidized employ- 
ment. The reason is that these are related to program mix and 
less susceptible to differences ir the characteristics of the 
eligible population. 

Please indicate the time period covered by the reported 
information and discuss below any information regarding the 
quality of these data (e.g., exclusion of some SDAs, incomplete 
coverage, etc.). 
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Table 2-1. CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

TIME PERIOD TO 



TOTAL ADULTS DISLOCATED 

X. PARTICIPATION AND TERMINATION I ADULTS » (WELFARE) i YOUTH I WORKERS 

SUMMARY 

(A) (B) (C) (D) 



A. 


TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 




B. 


TOTAL TERMINATIONS 




1. Entered Employment 




2. Other Adult Positive 






Terminations 






3. Youth Positive 






Terminations 




4. Other Terminations 


II. 


TERMINEES PERFORMANCE 






MEASURES INFORMATION 




A. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TERMINEES 






SEX l 


I i i 




Male 




Female 




AGE 






14-15 




16-19 


20-21 


22-44 


45-54 


55 and over \ i i i 




EDUCATION STATUS 






School Dropout 






Student (high school 






or less) 






High School Graduate or 






Equivalent (no post-high 






school) 




Post-High School Attendee 




FAMILY STATUS 






Single Parent With Depen- 






dent (s) Under Age 6 






Single Parent With Depen- 






dent (s) Age 6 through 17 i 


i i i 
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Table 2-1. (Continued) CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 



II. TERMINEES PERFORMANCE 
MEASURES INFORMATION 
CONTINUED 



TOTAL 
I ADULTS 



ADULTS 
(WELFARE) 



YOUTH 



DISLOCATED 
WORKERS 



(A) 



(B) 



(C) 



(D) 



RACE/ETHNIC CROUP 



White (not Hispanic) 



Black (not Hispanic) 



Hispanic 



American Indian or 
Alaskan Native 



Asian or Pacific Islandar 



Othar Barriers to Employment 

Limited English Language 
Proficiency 



Handicapped (Adult /Youth) 



Offender 



U.C. Status 

Unemployment Compensation 
Claimant 



Unemployment Compensation 
Exhaustee 



LABOR FORCE STATUS 

Unemployed: 1-14 Weeks of 
Prior 26 Weeks 



Unemployed: Long-Term - 15 
or More Weeks of Prior 26 
Weeks 



Not in Labor Force 



Average Weeks Participated 



B. TOTAL PROGRAM COSTS I ill 
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Part IV; Title IIA Performance Standards 

Performance standards issues refer to two distinct 
periods: the Transition Year (October l f 1983 - June 30, 1984); 
and Program Year 1984 (July 1, 1984 - June 30, 1985). In your 
discussion, please separate performance standards issues relating 
to these two periods. 

1. Please list (and describe) the performance standard 
measures used for Title IIA for 1) the Transition Year; and 2) 
Program Year 1984 for adult and youth programs. At the State 
level these are only variables (e.g., entered employment rate) 
that are applied to the SDAs (please include any documentation): 

Transition Year 1984 

Adult Measures Youth Measures 



Proyram Year 1984 

Adult Measures Youth Measures 
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2. Are these measures the same as those used in the 
"DOL Model"? If not, please describe those that are differen , 
how they are defined and measured, and why they were implemented 
(again, please discuss for TY 1984 and PY 1984 separately). 



3. How were the actual performance standards set for 
the SDAs? If adjustments were made to the "DOL Model" for SDA 
variations, what were they and why were they made (TY 1984 and PY 
1984)? How is performance on the various measures being weighted 
in evaluating overall performance? 
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4. Who is responsible for the calculation of the actual 
performance measures for the SDAs? Who collects the data? For 
example, does the SDA report data to the State or are performance 
measures calculated at the SDA level based on data they collect. 
Is this verified by the State (again, please differentiate the 
Transition Year and Program Year 1984)? Are they using the JTPA 
Annual Status Report (JASR) reports? Are the SDAs in a position 
to manipulate data reporting/standards calculations? 



5. To the extent that it is known, please discuss 
whether SDAs met the Transition Year "performance goals". Were 
there any standards that were part*', ilarly difficult to achieve? 
Are there any for Program Year 198 -hat are likely to cause 
problems? 
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Part V; State All ocation of Title III Pesources 



1. The Phase 1 reports on Title III revealed six dif- 
ferent intranstate allocation strategies for Title III funds, 1 
Did your State use the same allocation strategy to distribute ' 
Title III funds that have been obligated since your last report? 
If not, what were the reasons for the State decision to change 
its allocation strategy? What allocation strategy is the State 
using to* distribute PY84 funds? What appears to be the rationale 
for this choice? 



!The different allocation strategies identified in Phase 1 were: 
(1) General RPP process; (2) Project basis for specified areas; 
(3) Statewide on a competitive project basis; (4) Statewide non- 
RFP; (5) Formula-funded to specific SDAs; and (6) Form'. 1 a-f unded 
to all SDAs/counties. 
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1. MBMit vara tha raapactiva daadlinaa for obligation 
of FY II plus U na r ga no y Job till (aupplss»ntal) funds and TY84 
fua*s? Old your Stato osot thaae doadllnas? Zf not, how much 
s onsy waa (aft uoobllgitsd and what happened to it/ Mara any 
fuada rata load for contingencies, unexpected plant clonings, 
'■*»Ioya*at Oaaoratlng Services* (Mi), ate? 



J. In Phase 1 tha build-up of Titla zzz activity was 
alow and thara waa significant carryover of FY83 and BJB funds 
into tha Transition yaar. In Phaaa 1 wa found that 40 parcant of 
tha funds reaaicved unobligated and over half of tha projacts did 
not haws any aaroileee. In tha raport wa argued that this waa a 
taa y fjr ary phanoaanon. Bas this problem of slow build-up dis- 
appeared or doos it part 1st in TYS4? What hava baan tha factora 
causing this pcoblasi to eontinua (disappear)? 
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4. Has the State changed its definition of the 
eligible population for Title III? If so, what group is now 
being targeted ar J what was the motivation for this change? 



5. Did the Governor establish an "entered employment 
rate" standard for the formula-funded 75 percent of Program Year 
1984 Title III activities? Did the State establish any other 
standards for Title III programs for PY84? what were they, how 
are they measured and what reporting requirements are associated 
with such measures? What is the relationship between the State's 
Title III performance goals for PY84 and the contracts between 
the State and sub-State level entities? 
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Title III Projects 

For purposes of this section, a project may be identi- 
fied as a sub-State level recipient of Title III funds other 
than formula funding to SDAs. A project administrative entity 
is the immediate recipient of Title III funds allocated by the 
Governor. We note here that SDAs, like any other entities (e.g., 
community colleges, unions, existing training programs, CBOs) 
may receive Title III funds at the discretion of the Governor, 
and thereby, may qualify under our definition of project funding. 
Title III activities funded from grants formula-allocated to 
SDAs are not covered by our notion of a Title III project. "Pro- 
jects' 1 are not necessarily the ultimate service delivery agents. 

1. On Table 3-1 (Project Information Sheet) please 
list all Title III projects operating in the State. Please 
indicate, for each project, the project name in column A, the 
program operator in column B, the numbver of planned participants 
in column C, the amount of funding from each source in column D 
(FY83, EJB), column E (TY84), and column F (PY84). Please DO 
NOT INCLUDE ANY NONFEDERAL FUNDS ; In column G indicate whether 
the listed project is: a new project (code = 1); an addition 
to a project which was existing and reported in Phase 1 (code * 
2); a previously existing and reported project for which the 
funding level is unchanged (code =3). 

In column H, please provide a short description of the project 
including eligibility criteria (e.g., age, occupation, employer, 
high school completion, etc.) and services provided (i.e., 
counseling, job search, training, relocation). Also, please 
indicate the code for the current operational status of the 
project; start-up, nonparticipants (code = 1); operating (code = 
2); completed (code =3); other (code ■ 4); or unknown (code » 
5). 

At the bottom of the last page of Table 3-1 please list in row 
(a) the total amount of project funding from each funding source. 
In row (b) indicate the total amount of funds obligated by other 
means (i.e., reserved at the State level for contingency or 
formula funded to SDAs). Row (c) should report the total obli- 
gation from each source. Row (d) should report the official 
State record of the total amount of funds received for each 
source. For row (e) (unobligated amounts) compute the difference 
between c and d. 



*The reported change should include any project for which funding 
was reduced or eliminated. 
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Title 111 Project Information Sheet 



<■> • <C) i (D) , (E) i (F) i (C) i (H) . (1) 

Total 

Total taunt of 

Number of Amount Treneltlon Total 

Planned of FY83 Year Amount of 0 per- 

Program Particl- JTPA end JTFA Honey PYW Money Funding etionel 

Operator t pente i EJB Honey » (in thoueende) i (in thoueende) i Code i Program Deacription » Stetue 



J L 



J L 
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fable 3-1. TitU III Project Information Shut (continued) 



(A) 



Project 
Nine 



(B) 



Prog r to 
Operator 



(C) 



of 
Planned 
Pafttct- 
panta 



(D) 

Total 
Amount 
of FY83 
JTPA end 



(E) 
Total 
Amount of 
Transit Ion 

Year 
JTPA Honey 



<F) 



Total 
Amount of 
PY84 Honey 



i BJB Honey i (In thouaanda) I (in thouaanda) 



<G) 



Funding 
Code i 



(H) 



Program Description 



(I) 



Oper- 
ati0n.1l 
i St At UN 



Total a of project 
funding from each 
source 



Total funds obligated 
by other me ana from 
each source 



(c) GRAND TOTAL obligated 
from each source 



(d) Total Federal funda 
allocated to State 
from ftiult source 



(e) 



Unobligated 
|rti f frr^nr? 
between (r) 
ami (<0| 



♦New project ■ 1 

Change in funding level to existing project ■ 2 
Exiating project previously reported funding, 
no change ■ 3 

♦'Operational atatua codea: 

1. Start-up, no participanta 

2. Operating 

3. Completed 

A. Other (please specify) 

5. Unknown 
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1. Please discuss the information provided in Table 
3-1. Have projects been cancelled or increased? Are there 
plans for Program Year 1984 to change the mix or direction of 
these projects? What was done with any unallocated funds, etc? 



2. What is the source of the nonfederal match for 
these projects? Has the State appropriated any "real" match? 
What sources of in-kind matching are being used? Has the matching 
requirement been passed on to the program operators? If so, what 
matching rate is required? Has the matching requirement caused 
a problem for program operators? 
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Part VI: Other Issues 

1. Our analysis of the Phase 1 reports indicated that 
liability for disallowed costs remained an issue, though some 
States thought they had resolved it through requirements that 
grant recipients have taxing authority or utilize ES for eligi- 
bility verification. We also concluded that liability went beyond 
income eligibility to issues such as the youth expenditure require 
ment and Title III matching. What is your assessment of the 
procedures in this State to avoid audit exceptions? Is the State 
concerned about this issue? Have they had any experience to 
date? 



2. Has the State initiated any post- termination 
follow-up of either Title IIA or III programs on a Statewide 
basis? Does it anticipate doing so? What time period is used? 
Is a sampling procedure employed? (Please provide forms if avail- 
able and indicate how this information is being collected.) 
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3. Is the State planning or implementing a Statewide 
MIS for either Title IIA or III? What is the status of this 
effort? Please send the Statewide MIS reporting form or require- 
ments/procedures/variables list. In your judgment, are State MIS 
procedures adequate to effectively monitor /evaluate the programs 
as the State envisions? ' 



4. At least two States have found that State or local 
conflict of interest laws, if unchanged, could result in public 
and/or private members of the SJTCC or PIC being subject to 
penalties if their organizations received JTPA funds, even if the 
members abstained from voting for such funds . Is this an issue 
in your State? What steps are being taken to resolve it? 
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5. Please identify any other implementation issues 
that occurred in this State that might be important to this 
analysis. Please include anything that, in your judgment, should 
be included in future observations. 
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6. Final Assessment 

JTPA intended the States to play a central role in 
management of this program. Your Phase 1 reports indicated that 
State Governors and State agencies are, indeed, exercising these 
responsibilities. The Federal role is narrower than under CETA; 
decentralization of program management from Washington to State 
capitals seems to be working. A major analysis question we now 
wish to consider is the effect of JTPA on State-local relations. 
Do you view JTPA as a vehicle for centralization or decentrali- 
zation? Based on both State and SDA level observations, please 
analyze State-SDA dynamics in this context and, in so doing, 
explicitly consider: 

State-SDA relations; whether and how State relation- 
ships vary according to the prior CETA experience of 
the SDA(s) in your State; 

Whether the "State" presents a consistent approach to 
SDAs or whether there are important differences among 
various State agencies vis-a-vis SDAs; 

Whether marked variations in State-SDA relations may be 
observed as a function of SDA size or other factors; 

How much latitude SDAs have in defining and imple- 
menting local programmatic and participant priorities; 
i.e., how controlling are State priorities; 

How much latitude SDAs have in program management. 
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PROCESS EVALUATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OP THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 



Phase 2. SPA Field Research Report 
Due: August 1, 1984 



Associate: 
SDA: 



Please send one copy of this report to: 



Dr. Robert F. Cook 
Westat, Inc. 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 



You should also retain a copy for yourself. 



Note: In order to facilitate the analysis , your report should 
be made on this report form. Wherever necessary, you 
should insert continuation sheets in the report form. 
A supply of continuation sheets is appended to the report 
form. Please make additional copies if you need them. 
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The general purpose of the two-year study is to 
identify and assess the major organizational , administrative, 
and operational processes and problems relating to implementatioi 
of Titles I, IIA, and III of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA). Key JTPA elements include more State control, changed 
Federal role, private sector partnership, focus on training, 
closer coordination between employment and training service 
deliverers, a dislocated worker program and a performance-based 
system with placement and cost standards. 

This Report Form covers Service Delivery Area (SDA) 
level observation in Phase 2 of the study of JTPA implementation 
It is the first full observation of SDA level programming and 
draws heavily on the results of our Phase 1A initial observation 
in February and March. There are several topics of interest 
in this observation: relations with the State; t^e services 
provided and the eligible population targeted by the SDA; 
Title III programming in the SDAs; and the coordination of 
Titles IIA and III activities. We are also interested in 
identifying any problems that would be of interest for policy 
purposes at this point in the implementation and in allowing a 
further examination of potential problem areas that surfaced 
in the earlier phases of this study. 



This Report Form has six sections: 



Part I SDA Organization 

Part II Title IIA Programming 

Part III Title IIA Service Mix and 

Participant Characteristics 

Part IV Title IIA Performance Standards 

Part V Title III Programming 

Part VI Other Implementation Issues 



Part I examines the organization of JTPA at the SDA 
level, the designation of the grant recipient and administrative 
entity, the role of the PIC and particularly its private sector 
members and the relationship with other organizations. Part II 
covers the selection of the target groups and issues surrounding 
the implementation of Title IIA. Part III is concerned with the 
kinds of services provided to Title IIA participants. Part IV 
examines the performance standards in place in the SDA, the 
effects of these standards on Title IIA programming and the use 
of performance based contracts and their relationship to the 
overall performance standards. Part V examines Title ill 
programs operating in the SDA as well as the coordination of 
Title IIA and III programs. Part VI covers miscellaneous 
implementation issues and offers an opportunity for you to 
provide an overall assessment of the operation of JTPA in your 
jurisdiction. 
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Please complete your report on this Report Form, when it 
is completed, make a copy for yourself and send the original, by 
August 1, 1984 to: 

Robert F. Cook 

Westat, Inc. 

1650 Research Boulevard 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 

If you have any questions, please call me at 
(800) 638-8985 or (301) 251-8239. 

The following table summarizes the time period correspond- 
ing to the various abbreviated FY and PY designations. Please make 
sure that your use of them corresponds to this schedule. 



FY83 


Oct. 


1/ 


1982 


- Sept. 30, 


1983 


Transition year 


Oct. 


1/ 


1983 


- June 30, 


1984 


PY84 


July 


1/ 


1984 


- June 30, 


1985 


PY85 


July 


1/ 


1985 


- June 30, 


1986 



A further complication is that appropriations still follow the 
fiscal year schedule. For example, funds for PY84 and PY85 were 
included in the FY84 (Oct. 1, 1983 - Sept. 30, 1984) budget. 

As a final note, for a number of reasons that relate to 
protection from legal and other problems for you, us, your juris- 
diction, and the people you talk to, your report should be considered 
confidential to the study. Any inquiries regarding your analysis 
should be referred to Westat. You may assure the people you talk to 
that no views or assessments that are given to you or reported to us 
will be identified with any specific jurisdiction or individual and 
no administrative (e.g., compliance or audit) use will be made of 
/our report. This should not be interpreted as preventing you from 
expressing your opinion as an individual or from providing feedback 
to people you interview in the course of the study. 

Bob Cook 
Project Director 
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INTERVIEW LIST 



Name 



Title 
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Part I. SPA Organization 

1. How is this SDA organized? Who is the grant 
recipient, the administrative entity? What organization actually 
runs the program? (Associates in SDAs observed in Phase 1A 
please provide a short synopsis and note changes.) 
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Major Analysis Question 

2. What is the nature of the relations between the 
State and the SDA? Is the SDA receiving guidance from the State 
on what is or is not an allowable use of funds, etc.? Phase 1A 
included several suggestions that the State is the new "Federal 
Regional Office. " Please separate administrative from policy 
issues and discuss any conflicts that have arisen. 
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3. Please indicate the composition of the PIC (current) 
and characterize its role relative to that of the local elected 
officials (LEO) as primary, co-equal or purely advisory in the 
determination of the Program Year 1984 plan. Phase 1A indicated 
that most PICS were advisory but suggested that their role might 
increase as plans for PY84 were laid. Does this Pic have its 
own staff? 



4. A number of Associates indicated in Phase 1A that 
an appropriate and continuing area for inquiry was the relations 
between the PIC and the agency that staffs the PIC or operates 
the program with regard to policy setting and monitoring and 
evaluation versus day-to-day administration. Please discuss 
this issue as it applies in this SDA. 
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5. Phase 1A suggested that private sector influence 
was only beginning to evolve and that the time and effort expended 
in learning the complexities of the program and how to deal with 
public agencies were substantial. There was some suggestion 
that their interest might decline. How has private sector PIC 
influence evolved in this SDA? How many of the private secttJr 
members were on the CETA Title VII PIC? 
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6. What services does the local ES and/or the State 
ES provide to this SDA? What is the source of funding for these 
services (basic Wagner-Peyser (7a) , JTPA 78 percent Title ITA, 
Title III, JTPA Title IIA set aside money, Wagner-Peyser 10 per- 
cent set-aside (7b) money, other sources)? If there will be 
changes from the Transition Year to Program Year 1984, please 
note them. 
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7. The PIC and the Local Elected Official (LEO) in 
each SDA have new roles and powers with respect to approval of 
the local ES plan for the SDA aside from the JTPA portion of the 
plan . Please discuss the type and degree of PIC involvement in 
this review process. How do the PIC and key PIC actors view 
their roles in this process? How would you characterize the 
attitudes, role, or actions of private sector PIC members with 
respect to consideration of this plan? 



8. What is being done in this SDA concerning followup 
of program participants for program evaluation (monitoring) 
purposes? If follow-up is being done is a sampling procedure 
being used? What is the time period of the follow-up? In your 
judgement, are the procedures in place adequate for the intended 
purpose? 
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Part II. Title HA Programming 

1. What are the target groups for service in this 
SDA? How were these groups selected? Por example, was the PIC 
involved in these decisions? What is the relationship between 
available (or desired) service mix and target populations? What, 
in your judgment, is the philosophy behind this targeting (most 
needy, most job ready, will benefit most from training)? what 
intake process is being used? 
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Major Analysis Question 

2. Bow do tha issues of target group(s), eervioe six 
and performance standards fit together (or not) la thla IDA? 
Does It dlffar according to taroat group or apaelfle service 
category (a.g. f OJT, Cty 
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9. Other parts of the legislation allow for waivers of 
the 10 percent Halt* for stipends* work experience costs and 
administration, as well as the youth expenditure requirement, 
Inclusion of non-training costs in performance based (unit cost) 
oon tracts, etc (There is no waiver on the 15 percent administra 
tive Halt.) What Is this 8DA doing to comply with (avoid) these 
strlotures? There Is, of course, a potential for disallowed 
costs. What Is your assessment of the situation in this sda? 
What potential problems might result? 
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Early reports on the types of Title IIA services being 
provided by SDAs range from OJT to occupational skills training 
to basic and remedial education to limited work experience or job 
search. Overall, there appears to be an emerging emphasis on the 
use of OJT and occupational skills training. One objective in 
this Phase of the study is to address the service mix issue more 
quantifiably through the use of enrollment data collected through 
June 30 , 1984. In particular, we would like to examine planned 
enrollment, year to date enrollment levels, total terminations, 
placements, the average wage rate at placement and expenditures 
per participant by the various program activities. Table 2-1 
lists each activity for which this information is to be collected 
and the definitions used for each activity. To properly define 
these activities the following taxonomy of training was used: 

(1) Employability development that is designed to 
provide an orientation to the world of work, 
improve work habits, motivation, personal groom- 
ing, personal finance, job search skills; etc.; 

(2) General training that imparts basic remedial and 
adult education — skills training that is general 
and not related to a particular occupation; and 

(3) Specific skills training that provides training in 
areas related to a particular occupation (i.e., 
welding, computer programming, bookkeeping, etc.). 

In column A of Table 2-1 please indicate the 
planned enrollment level for each activity. In column B please 
report the cumulative enrollment level as of June 30, 1984. In 
column C please report the total number of terminations per 
activity. In column D indicate the total number of unsubsidized 
job placements, and column E should report the average wage at 
placement. Finally, report the expenditures per participant in 
column F. It is anticipated that most of the needed data will be 
available through SDA monthly summary report forms. However, 
some SDAs may only have the data on individual participant records. 
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Planned enrollments should be available from the TY84 
plan or may be summarized from contracts. Year to date enroll- 
ments should be available from the management information system, 
as should terminations, placements and, since they are perform- 
ance standards, the average wage at placement as well as the 
expenditure per participant. 

We are most interested in the "harder" service areas 
(e.g., OJT, class training) and we have listed them in descend- 
ing order with the "fuzziest" (esnployability development) at the 
bottom. We also realize that the enrollments in each activity 
may sum to more than 100 percent of total enrollment due to 
participation in multiple activities. 



** NOTE ** 



Our study of the forms supplied with 
your Phase 1 and 1A reports indicates 
that the information is available in 
summary records. If this is not the 
case in your SDA, please call before 
you engage in any large scale "data 
grubbing. " 





1. Please use this space to comment on the quality, 
availability or unavailability of this information. 
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Positive Teriiimtiooi, Average Wage it Termination 
By Progrm Activity Through June 30, 1984 
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Definition 



(A) 

Planned 
TY84 
Enrol l«ent 



(8) 

Enrol Iment 
Through 
6/30/84 



(C) 
Tot 1 1 
Termlnitioni 
Through 
i 6/30/84 



<D) 



Placements Avenge Wage Expenditure 
Through it Pur 

6/30/84 i Placement i Partici pant 



t Training thit ii provided by i 
public or private employer it 
the worksite in exchange for • 
wige luhiidy that ii not to 
exceed 50 percent 

Trilning thai msy ba provided 
in in institutions! letting 
that is directly relited to • 
•pacific occupation, paid for 
entirely through program funda 
(I.e., vocational training, 
carpentry, welding, etc.) 

Inst ruction that ia provided 
in a claaaroom aettlng which 
ia designed to improve basic 
or remedial math, reading, 
and general educational 
competenciea 

Employment provided in a 
public or private 
organisation to enhance 
employabillty development 
while exposing the 
participant to varioua 
occupational opportunities 

Individuals are placed in a 
program that requires them to 
locate employment opportunitlea 
(Let, Job clubs) and/or 
progrsm atsff conducts Job 
development and plscement 
strstegies 

Individuals sre provided 
instruction in programs 
designed to develop, among 
other things: job search 
skills, personsl appearance; 
and general work requirements 
(does nnt include work 
experience) 
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OJT Contracts 



Table 2-2 is designed to collect specific information 
on the nature of the OJT contracts that have been let. For each 
contract please list the employer (column A), the occupation in 
which the participant has been placed (Column B), the wage rate 
for the occupation (Column C), the length of the training in 
hours (Column D) , and the subsidy rate if different from 50 
percent (Column E). We have allowed for twenty such contracts. 
There are probably more than twenty such contracts in your SDA. 
In Phase 1A we received several lists of OJT contracts containing 
this information. If a list is available, just send the list. 
If there is no list, take every N th one to produce a list of 
twenty . 

2. Please discuss the emphasis on OJT in this SDA, 
the process used to develop OJT positions, and the kinds of OJT 
positions developed. 
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(A) 
Employer 



(B) 

Occupation 



OJT CONTRACTS 

(C) 
Wage Rate 



(D) 
Length of 
Training 
(in Hours) 



(E) 

Subsidy Rate 
(If Different 
From 50%) 



40i 
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Major Analysis Question 

3. The potential for systematic selection of title 
IIA participants is a continuing concern to DOL and the Congress. 
For the youth participants, the concern is that the limit on 
stipends and the decision to emphasize job placement over 
remaining in school as the major positive outcome will lead to a 
focus of training activity on high school seniors about to enter 
the labor force. For adult participants, the need to establish 
private sector placements at the lowest possible cost emphasizes 
serving the most "job-ready" adults (i.e., those adults with 
high school diplomas or a significant work history). How has 
this worked out in your SDA? 



9 
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Table 2-3 Participant Characteristics 

The following table is designed to obtain two types of 
information. The first is the planned enrollment levels of 
various groups within the eligible population. We plan to use 
the planned enrollment figures in relation to actual enrollments 
as a measure of buildup and targeting. The second purpose of 
the table is to supply characteristics information on the popu- 
lation served. 

We are particularly interested in two things. First, 
there are anecedotal accounts of underenrollment , particularly 
of youth and those with less than a high school degree. A number 
of Phase 1A reports indicated difficulty enrolling youth and 
particularly out of school youth. We feel that quantitative 
evidence of selection within the eligible population will show 
up only in the proportion with less than high school degree and 
in the proportion receiving AFDC at entry. Second, your reports 
indicated that the combination of only using a placement per- 
formance standard for youth and the limitations on the length of 
work experience will combine to mean that service is provided 
only to youth over'the age of seventeen. 

The planned enrollment should be available from the 
annual plan or from the numbers specified in performance contracts 
The actual characteristics of terminees is required for the JTPA 
Annual Status Report (JASR). The time period is October 1983 
through the end of the Transition Year on June 30, 1984. If 
they are not available for this period we will take the first 
two quarters of TY 1984 (October 1983 - March 30, 1984). If 
more detailed information is available, please send it along 
with your report. Please note that we are using terminations as 
the universe of enrollees since that is the information required 
for federal reporting purposes. This will differ from actual 
cumulative enrollments for those still in the program at the 
close of the Transition Year. 

4. Please comment on the quality, availability and 
conclusions to be drawn from these data. 
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Table 2-3 — 

Enrollment and Participant Characteristics 



Period : to 



Transition 
Planned Year 
Enr o 1 lment Terminat ion 



Total Participants 

Total Terminations 
Entered employment 
Other adult positive 

termination 
Youth positive 

termination 
Other terminations 

Characteristics 
x 

Male 
Female 

Age 
14-15 
16-19 
20-21 
22-44 
45-54 

55 and over 

Education 

School dropout 
Student (H.S. or less) 
High school graduate 
or more 

Race 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native American 
Asian 
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Table 2-3 (Continued) 

Enrollment and Participant Characteristics 



Period: to 



Transition 
Planned Year 
Enrollment Termination 



Employment Barriers i i 

Limited English 

Handicapped 

Offender 

Benefit Recipiency 
U.I Claimant 
U.I. Exhaustee 
Public Assistance (GA) 
AFDC 

Youth AFDC 



Labor Force Status 
(prior 26 weeks) 

Unemployed 1-14 weeks 

Unemployed 15 or more weeks 

Not in labor force i I 
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Part IV: Tltla IIA Parformanca Standard! 

Parformanca standards ara naad to avaluats tha ralativa 
parformanca of tha various SDAs. Ona sat of parformanca iasuas 
at tha 8DA laval la tha ralationahip batwaan parforaanos stan- 
dards rscaivsd by tha 80A from tha Stata and tha actual ovarall 
parformanca of tha givan 80*. Anothar sat of lssuaa is tha link 
batwaan SDA-laval parformanca standards and tha parfonsanea 
axpactations of tha 8DA as appliad to tha subcontractors within 
tha 8 DA. in your discussion plaasa saparata thasa 8DA and sub* 
8 DA laval issuas. You should also distinguish batwaan tha 
Tranaition Yaar (Octobar 1, 1983 - Juna 30, 1984), and PY94 (July 
1, 1984 to Juna 30, 1985). 



1. Plaaaa liat tha actual nuaarieal valuaa of tha 
Titla IIA parformanca standards for this SDA for tha Tranaition 
Yaar and program yaar 1984. Plaaaa alao indicata how thasa stan- 
dards wara sat: 



Transition /oar Standarda Program Yaar 1984 Standards 

Adult Youth Adult Youth 
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of your 

uras? Mho 
of too data on 
for too da tarsi nation 




10 Urn WC a ota a yU oa of tnoao atandarda, and 
Ato tao at aadirda poroolvod aa 
ooofot tool a la ■oaaorino affieianoy? 
Mo*** to* Ofaitaolo aorvloo to various groups? 
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4. Did the PIC add any SDA level performance measures 
to those required by the State? If so, what were they and why 
were they added? Did the SDA receive any of the six percent set 
aside money from the State for the Transition Year? Was it 
related to program performance? 



5. Performance based contracting involves contracts 
with training organizations in which partial or complete payment 
is made only if certain outcomes are achieved (e.g., 80 percent 
placement). The, advantage to the SDA of using this type of 
subcontract relative to cost reimbursement arrangements is that 
the entire contract cost (including any administrative or job 
development cbsts) is counted as a training cost and is outside 
the 30 percent limit on nontraining costs. What is the relation- 
ship between SDA performance standards and subcontracting pro- 
cedures including the use of performance expectations? Is 
performance based contracting being used during the Transition 
Year? will it be used in Program Year 1984? Are the performance 
expectations for subcontractors uniform or do they vary from 
contract to contract? 
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Part V; Title III Programming 



Based on our survey of nonsample States and your reports , 
it appears that the majority of Title III projects are being 
operated outside the SDA delivery system. Only seven of the 22 
sampled SDAs in Phase 1A received funding for Title III projects. 
The purpose of this section of the report is to identify changes 
that may be developing in this area and to examine the nature of 
Title III programs operated by the SDAs through PY84. Questions 
1 through 6 should be answered only if your SDA receives Title 
III funding. Question 7 should be answered in all cases. 

1. On Table 3-1 (Project Information Sheet), please 
• list all Title III projects for which contracts 
involving FY83, Transition Year or Program Year 
1984 money have been signed. Indicate the pro- 
ject name in Column A. Columns B, C, and D should 
indicate the amount of PY83 and Transition Year 
or Program Year 1984 funds, respectively. Please 
do not include any nonfederal funds. In Column E 
indicate whether the listed project is: 

• A new project (code » 1); 

• An addition to a project which was existing 
and reported in Phase 1A (code ■ 2)*; or, 

• A previously existing and reported project 
for which the funding level is unchanged 

( code = 3 ) . 



In column P, please provide a short description 
of the project including organizational arrange- 
ments, program operator, location, eligibility 
criteria (e.g., age, occupation, employer, high 
school completion, etc.), number of participants, 
and services provided (i.e., counseling, job 
search, training, relocation). Also, in column G 
please indicate the code for the current opera- 
tional status of the project. 

(1) Start-up, no participants. 

(2) Operating. 



( 3) Completed. 

(4) Other (please specify). 

( 5 ) Unknown . 



The reported change should include any project for which funding 
was reduced or eliminated. 

ERIC ^ , ^ 3 
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Title III OJT Contracts 

In our examination of Title III projects in the sample 
SDAs and in our survey of the nonsample States, OJT was the most 
frequently planned service to be provided to dislocated workers. 
As in the case of Title IIA programs, we began to wonder how 
these projects and SDAs could suddenly increase the numbers of 
OJT contracts. One possible scenario is that the involvement of 
private sector representatives in the program has resulted in 
increased acceptance of OJT by private businesses. Another 
possibility is that there is increased low wage OJT for entry 
level jobs with relatively high turnover, thus subsidizing 
normal training costs for particular employers. The third possi- 
bility is that the use of the OJT contract as an incentive 
creates a preference for JTPA participants among employers for 
filling jobs that would otherwise be filled by individuals not 
eligible for JTPA. 

We would like to collect a sample of twenty repre- 
sentative OJT contracts for each SDA. Column A of Table 3-2 
provides space for the employer with whom the contract is written; 
column B is for the occupation in which the participant is placed 
Column C is for the wage paid under the OJT contract. Column D 
is for the length of the contract in hours (the amount of the 
contract divided by the OJT subsidy per hour - usually half the 
wage rate). Finally, in column E, please indicate if the subsidy 
rate is other than 50 percent of the wage paid to the partici- 
pants. Again, a Title III Project is likely to have more than 
twenty OJT contracts. If so, either send a complete list (if 
available) or select every N th contract to produce a sample of 
twenty. 

2. Please comment on the use of and emphasis on OJT 
in this SDA 1 s Title III program. What is the process used to 
generate OJT slots? 
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TITLE III DISLOCATED WORKERS 



OnpJoyer Occupation wage°Rate Length of SubsidJ Rate 



Training (if Different 

(in Hours) From «5nn 
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3. What are the target groups for these Title III 
projects? Was the eligible group selected by the SDA, by the 
specific projects proposed, or by some other means? 



4. Did the State pass the matching requirement to the 
SDAs or project operators? If so, what sources of matching are 
being used? 
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5. Please describe the mix of services provided in 
Title III projects. Why was this particular strategy chosen? 



6. What is the relationship between the Title IIA and 
Title III planning and delivery systems in this SDA? What kinds 
of coordination or problems in coordination exist? How have the 
differences in Title IIA and III rules concerning limits on 
administrative and support costs influenced these programs? Is 
there differential interest (control) on the part of the PIC in 
Title IIA and III programming? 
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7. If there is Title III funding outside the SDA 
felivery system (projects run by some other agency) in (or over- 
.apping) your SDA, what is the relationship between the PIC/SDA 
ind the Title III project? For example, does the SDA recruit for 
:he project or did the SDA support that organization's applica- 
:ion for funds? 
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Part VI: Other Implementation Issues 

1. Our analysis of the Phase 1A reports indicated that 
liability for disallowed costs remained an issue in about half of 
the SDAs. The other half indicated that this was not a problem 
because of a clean past history, use of experienced subcontractors 
and established contracting procedures. Our analysis suggests 
that liability issues may extend beyond participant income eligi- 
bility to the youth expenditure requirement, administrative and 
stipend limits, matching for Title III funds and payments under 
performance based (unit) contracts. What is your assessment of 
the awareness of these potential problems and procedures used in 
this SDA? Has this SDA had any audit experience to date? 



2. Please identify any other implementation issues in 
this SDA that might be important to this analysis. Please include 
anything that, in your judgment, should be included in future 
observations. 
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